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CHAPTER I 

TWO SHIPS THAT WERE TO MEET 

THE Stella Marina brig which left Leghorn for Bar- 
celona on that spring morning in 1815, with pas- 
sengers and cargo, was commanded by an English- 
man, who, for reasons best known to himself, elected 
to be known as " William Brown." 

The owners of the brig, a firm of Leghorn merchants, who 
had extensive dealings with England, were acquainted with 
his real name. These gentlemen thought highly of William 
Brown, both for his courage and seamanship ; but, knowing 
his state in life, it was a long time before they would accede 
to his request to be allowed to take the brig across the Medi- 
terranean, and this in spite of the fact that there were, for 
the moment, no other officers to be had. The captain of the 
Stella Marina, and the first and second mates, had all died 
of fever on the; brig's last ill-fated voyage. She had been 
brought into Leghorn harbour by the third mate, who, how- 
ever, was not considered to have enough experience to be 
definitely entrusted with the command of the ship. 

The shipowners had vainly endeavoured to point out to 
William Brown the danger which he ran. 

" Should you fall in with the corsairs," they said, " and the 
chances are even that you will do so, the fact that you are 
acting as captain on board a ship belonging to a Tuscany 
firm will render it quite useless for you to plead before their 
infernal Admiralty Courts that you are a subject of their 
buono amigo Giorgio, as the scoundrels call King George. 
You will be treated as a foreigner, as a Tuscan, and you will 
go to the slave-market. And as . . . well, as you are 

I 
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So-and-So, and as these fellows have a wonderful way of 
finding out who and what a man is in his own country, they 
will hold you to such a ransom that you may never regain 
your freedom. There is at present in the Algiers Bagnio an 
unfortunate Sicilian prince for whom they are asking five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The man whom they estimate at so 
high a price is at present drawing a cart to which, like a 
mule, he is yoked, together with some thirty other poor 
wretches. He is dressed in rags, and his feet are bare and 
bleeding. He has no other bed to lie upon than the damp 
floor of the prison, where he is confined at night, and for food, 
only two little loaves of bread, which are flung at him as 
one would fling a crust to a dog. His back is for ever scarred 
with the lash of the drivers' whips, and his feet are bruised 
with the bastinado. He is abused, without ceasing, from 
morning till night. They do everything to him that is cruel 
and disgusting, with the object of forcing his family to raise 
the huge sum which they demand as the price of his freedom. 
If you get into their hands . . ." 

"They certainly won't ask one hundred thousand pounds 
for me" said William Brown. " That is to say, if they are 
as well informed as you say. And anyhow, I must take my 
chance. I can't stop loafing here in Leghorn doing nothing, 
and — well, I won't. You know I'll make a good captain for 
the brig, and, after all why should we have bad luck. So 
I'll take it kindly of you to let me sign on." 

William Brown's last recommendation to the firm, on 
taking leave of the senior partner on Leghorn quay, had been 
that, with the exception of death, no matter what might hap- 
pen to him, his family was not to be communicated with 
without his consent. 

" I mean," he said, " supposing I should get into those 
fellows' hands and nothing could be done for me,* I should 
not want the old folks at home to hear about it. They would 
of course wish to ransom me: the old mater would sell her 
last possession, and, well, I should hate that. I can look after 
myself well enough, and with regard to those pirate fellows 
(who do not, by the way, scare me one-tenth as much as they 
seem to alarm you), I believe their little game is, so to speak, 
played out One of the last men I saw in London before 
I came abroad was Pellew, Pellew of the Service, you know, 
and he swore that he was only waiting for his chance to wipe 
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die lot of them off the map of the world. . . . If I get 
taken and go to Algiers, I can perhaps help Pellew in the se- 
cret service way. The corsairs have got to go . . . it's 
obvious that the sort of thing that has been going on there 
cannot be eternal, and in the meanwhile I can't afford to let 
myself be scared by any such bogey. And supposing I should 
be captured, better men than I have been there before me, as 
you very well know." 

"I don't know anything of the sort," said the senior 
partner, as he shook the captain's hand. He had a very 
high opinion of the young Englishman, and was not at all 
ready to admit that there were better men about. 

" William Brown " was a very good-looking man, with his 
golden-brown hair and beard, his blue eyes and the healthy 
tan of his cheeks. A well set-up man too, of thirty or there- 
about, not much above middle height, but broad-shouldered 
and narrow at the hips. His arms were long and muscular, 
and his well-shaped hands were wonderfully well kept for a 
sailor's. He could speak various languages and had the voice 
and manners of a gentleman. He was altogether the very 
last man one would have expected to find looking for a job 
in a foreign port, under an assumed name. 

Besides a miscellaneous cargo for Barcelona, the Stella 
Marina carried — by special courtesy of the owners — six 
passengers. There were a Jamaica planter and his wife, with 
a black attendant who was their property; also an English 
manufacturer and his wife, and there was an Austrian mine- 
owner. These people were all accommodated in the spacious 
cabins aft. The black slave slept forward with a chain upon 
his legs. There appeared to be some doubt prevailing as to 
the right of the planter and his wife to own a living human 
being, and the planter was desirous of getting his property 
safely back to Kingston, where no such doubts existed. 

The passengers were all wealthy people, and each had 
shipped a sufficiency of stores of provisions and liquors of the 
best kinds. The ship's cook, a Maltese sailor, proved lum- 
self an artist in the galley, and high feasting was the ofter 
of the day on board the Stella Marina. The weather was 
delightful, the winds favourable, and there was every prospect 
of a pleasant passage across the Mediterranean. The pas- 
sengers seemed to get on together fairly well, although the 
Londoner's views on negro slavery, and the objections \\& cxr 
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pressed to seeing a man wearing chains on his legs, caused 
some irritation to the slave's proprietors, who, being wilful 
people, and not caring to be crossed, seemed to take pleasure 
in asserting their rights over their slave. Poor Sambo — that 
was the negro's name — learned to regret that there was an 
Abolitionist on board. He was perpetually being worried 
with useless orders, by both his master and mistress, and a 
quite exceptional use was made of the rattan cane with which 
both Mr. and Mrs. Lewis habitually enforced their commands. 
" Don't talk to me about slavery being an abuse," Mr. 
Lewis would say. " Our black servants in Jamaica are very 
much better off then the labourers in England. The negroes 
who work on our sugar plantations get enough to eat, and 
that is what not a single agricultural labourer in England, 
Ireland, or Scotland can say for himself. Oh, I know all 
about it. I have travelled in England and I have kept my 
eyes open. I know, for instance, that eight shillings a week 
is considered a fair wage for the kind of labourer I am speak- 
ing of. Out of this he has to pay eighteenpence for the rent 
of his cottage, a hovel in which a Jamaica nigger would not 
keep a pig. Bread costs tenpence a loaf and none of your 
peasants ever have enough of it. Our black folk live like 
kings by comparison. And the hours of labour in your 
country are very much longer for your free labourers than 
for black slaves in ours. I saw men working from five in 
the morning till long after dark in the summer; there is no 
holiday on Sundays or any other day, a seven days' week is 
the rule. Carters often have as many as ten horses to look 
after. Very often the labourers are kept at it round the 
clock twice over. Don't talk to me about our cruelty to our 
slaves. I paid one hundred and sixty pounds for Sambo 
over there. Is it likely I'd neglect him or ill-treat him so as 
to risk losing that much money? If he don't work he gets 
the stick, and if he sasses me he also gets it, but ask him 
whether he would prefer starvation, which is the whip which 
you hold over the backs of your agricultural and industrial 
slaves, and he'd laugh at your question. He'd tell you that 
he damned your freedom on dry bread and water. And as 
for humiliation, I'm hanged if we exact as much of that sort 
of thing of our blacks, as your squires and parsons and 
parsons 1 wives do of the poor in your parishes. I've seen 
parsons' wives sitting in their pews like so many duchesses, 
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and every poor wretch of a labourer's wife had to go up and 
curtsey down to the ground to the lady before she might take 
her own seat in God's House. A planter out our way would 
feel ashamed to make such a fool of himself and of his niggers. 
Don't talk to me! And as to immorality, well, what goes 
on in England? Do your female workers, slaveys or factory 
girls, have any more real protection than our nigger wenches? 
Not a bit" 

The Londoner had little to say in reply. He seemed to 
hold that liberty was the one priceless possession, to be valued 
far above everything else. He himself was employing little 
children of eight and nine in his works at Hoxton, which were 
so extensive that the death rate, with especial reference to 
infantile mortality, was considerably affected in that district 
by their existence. 

The Austrian mine owner seemed rather pleased to be able 
to say that in his works not only were white folks engaged in 
slave-labour, but that the whip was constantly used to stimu- 
late their energies. 

He was the owner of large mercury mines in Transylvania, 
and leased convicts from the Austrian Government for the 
dangerous and deadly work. "A man who lives three years 
after he gets among the furnaces in our works, and has had 
his first inhalation of mercurial vapour, is considered a phe- 
nomenon," he said. "The fellows know the danger of the 
work, and the warders have to keep them at it with the lash. 
Not a day passes but someone tries to escape and is brought 
down by a bullet from the warder's musket. It is slow death 
— nothing else. The man sees "Tiimself rotting away. His 
teeth go first, and then his eyes, and then the bones. There is 
not much of the original man left by the time we have done 
with him." 

" It does sound silly," resumed the planter, " to hear you 
talking back at me because I wallop that nigger of mine. In 
the world everybody wallops somebody else. Your great and 
glorious navy, ain't it simply run on the cat-o'-nine tails? I 
have been assured as a fact that on board Nelson's flagship, 
during the fortnight which preceded the battle of Trafalgar, 
more than twenty bluejackets, the gallant fellows who did 
their duty as England expected them to do, got the cat-o'-nine 
tails for trifling offences, the orders for the application of the 
same being countersigned by Lord Nelson himself. . . . 
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And on board this very ship what do you think Captain Wil- 
liam Brown would do to one of these Italian sailors of his if 
the man didn't do his work? Why, rope-end him, of course." 
" Stop there," said the captain, who had overheard this re- 
mark. "There is no rope-ending on this ship of mine. I 
don't believe in it. If a man can't and won't do his duty 
without my having to beat him, I want nothing to do with 
him." 



The coincidence may be noted that on the same day, and 
almost at the same hour on which the Stella Marina, Captain 
William Brown commanding, left Leghorn for Barcelona, a 
ship of about the same size, the translation of whose Turkish 
name was the White Horse, set sail from Algiers. The 
White Horse set sail with no fixed destination. Her object 
was piracy, pure and simple. Her commander was a Portu- 
guese renegade who, after his reception as a Mohammedan, 
had been given the name of Soliman. Soliman Rais (for the 
affix of Rais was given to every sea-captain) was a very cruel 
man, even for a renegade. He was distinguished for the loud- 
ness of his voice. He could scream with such fury that he 
had been known to frighten a crew of Christians into sur- 
render without the exchange of a single shot. At the Divan 
of Algiers, the assembly at which the affairs of the republic 
of pirates were discussed, nobody could shout louder than Soli- 
man Rais. He was reputed very skilful with the scimitar. 
For this reason he had made a good captain of galleys in 
the old days when galleys were used by the Algerines on 
their marauding expeditions. Soliman Rais, running up and 
down between the benches of rowing Christian slaves, could 
and sometimes, pour encourager les autres, would lop off the 
head of some exhausted oarsman with one swoop of his sword. 

On the particular voyage which coincided with the voyage 
of the Stella Marina, Soliman Rais had embarked on the 
White Horse, with smarting soles and great rage at heart. 
He was only just recovering from a bastinado which had been 
administered to him in the courtyard at the Palace, by the 
order of his Serene Highness, Omar Pasha, Dey of Algiers. 
Two hundred had been the number of blows inflicted on the 
soles of Soliman's feet. The sentence was a merciful one, 
but renegadoes were ever treated with consideration by the 
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Deylic. Soliman's offence had been that he had allowed a 
Spanish brig, reputed laden with the most valuable cargo from 
the Indies, to escape him off Cape Gatte. The loss was a 
great one to him, and to the Republic also, by reason of the 
percentage due on every prize taken, and it was because he 
had caused the loss of mis percentage by missing his chance 
of taking this prize, that he received the correction from which 
his feet still ached. It was in this way that the Republic en- 
couraged its sea-captains to do their best when engaged in 
piracy. The principle was the same by which the French 
Republic sent its unsuccessful generals to the guillotine. 

The Minister of Marine, taking leave of the Portuguese 
renegade on the Mole at Algiers, had told him that next time 
he came home empty-handed the sentence would certainly not 
be one of less than five hundred blows. 

The White Horse was a pirate ship of forty-four guns, of 
calibres 12, 8, and 6. She had originally been a Spanish bar- 
quentine, destined for honest commerce. She was manned by 
Christian slaves and carried a fighting contingent of eighty- 
five Turkish ruffians, under the command of an Agha Bashi, 
who was known as Tre Quarte Morto (Three Parts Dead). 
This nickname referred to the man's ghastly appearance and 
recalled the famous Dey of Algiers, who was called Mezzo 
Morto, because he resembled a corpse. Beiram ben Moham- 
med was the fellow's real name. He was very brave, very 
reckless, and was one of the janissaries on whom the reign- 
ing Deys ever kept an eye, as a man likely to be intriguing 
to get the Deylic caftan (or robe of office) for himself. He 
had a great scar which ran from his left temple across his 
face to the middle of his right jawbone. His complexion was 
a deathly white, such as De Quincey describes in Williams, 
the murderer, and he had large, staring, glassy eyes, which 
rilled many people with terror. The man was instinctively 
very cruel, even for a Barbary pirate, and his special hatred 
was directed against the English. This was because he had 
once been a prisoner in England, and had very nearly been 
hanged by a judge there. His wife was an Englishwoman, 
one Moll Limpenny, whom he had brought back from that 
expedition, who shared his detestation of her countrymen, and 
who was always urging him to do cruel things to any English 
who fell into his power. His opportunities, however, for 
gratifying his wife's hatred and his own, against English fo!k t 
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were very infrequent. Algiers was at peace with King 
George, and the English Consul at the Island City, Mr. 
Hugh McDonnell, was a remarkably energetic man, who 
fought valiantly for the protection of any of his countrymen 
who happened to fall into the hands of the Algerine pirates. 
He was always threatening the Dey and the Divan with 
" line-of-battleships " — in fact he was secretly nicknamed the 
" line-of-battleship " — a threat which did not much impress 
the janissaries, since the belief generally obtained that Eng- 
land was afraid of Algiers, and that even the great English 
Admiral, Lord Nelson himself, had thought it more prudent 
not to attack their invincible city. 

Three Parts Dead, the military commander of the expedi- 
tion, on which the White Horse was engaged, and Soliman 
Rais, the Portuguese renegade, who was the captain of the 
ship, naturally hated each other cordially. However, in their 
common hatred of the Christians, they found a bond of union, 
and were resolved to work together to the very best of their 
abilities to secure a good prize this time, a fine ship, plenty 
of valuable cargo, and a number of Christian slaves. Three 
Parts Dead had promised " Moll of Newgate," as his English 
wife was nick-named, a British subject to play with if he 
could get one past Hugh McDonnell and his line-of-battle- 
ships. " Moll of Newgate " " had her nerves," and the only 
thing that could calm her was the sight of other people suffer- 
ing. She was a stout, red-faced woman, who looked ridiculous 
in the Moorish costume and adornments in which her devoted 
husband dressed her. Her great passion in life was English 
gin, and any that was found on the ships which Beiram 
captured was her uncontested property. She was called 
" Moll of Newgate," because she was born in that prison, 
and had spent the first year of her life there. She was also 
known as " Exeter Moll." She could dance a sailor's horn- 
pipe, and often did it too, to the delight of her women in 
Beiram's harem, on the terraced roof of Beiram's house, which 
stood about half-way up the street which led to the Kasbah. 
Her hatred for the English proceeded from the fact that her 
mother had died in an English gaol, and that her father had 
been hanged for highway robbery, on the gallows at Exeter, 
not very far from the prison where she had first met Beiram, 
her husband, generally known as " Three Parts Dead." 
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The Stella Marina, then, set sail from Leghorn, about the 
same time when the White Horse weighed anchor in Algiers 
harbour, destination unknown. The Barbary pirate captain 
very rarely made any plans. Like die captain of the modern 
steam-trawler, he used to go where " he could get a living." 
That is to say, he did not decide upon any course until he 
was out at sea and had nosed around for a bit. Some corsair 
captains were lucky, and could smell a galleon, laden with 
precious cargo, a hundred miles off; others would pass such 
a ship in the night and never notice it. The former amassed 
fortunes and wives, the others were the ridicule of the arma- 
dores (the shipowners), and received permanent injuries to the 
soles of their feet. Soliman Rais was, generally speaking, a 
lucky captain. Indeed, the renegadoes usually were. It was 
thought of them by the Christian slaves, who were the mute 
observers of their careers, that having sold their souls to the 
devil, the renegades could always count on a spell of pros- 
perity, more or less prolonged. 

He had left Algiers with no plans, except a fixed and mur- 
derous determination that he would not come back empty- 
handed to receive the chastisement with which the Minister of 
Marine had threatened him. Rather than face that he would 
cut the throat of Beiram ben Mohammed, set fire to the 
White Horse, and trust to his luck in a rowing boat . . . 
perhaps if he landed in Spain or Italy, they would not burn 
him to death; perhaps the priests would believe his story, 
namely, that he had only turned Mohammedan under torture. 
The fact was that taken a prisoner as a lad he had resisted the 
efforts of a proselytising master for a long time and had been 
hung up by the feet and bastinadoed furiously without re- 
canting. It was only when his master was preparing to pull 
out his toe-nails with a pair of pincers that he consented to 
say there is no God but Allah and that Mahomet is his 
prophet, and to don the turban. Of course the chances were 
that he might land in Malta, or somewhere under the British 
flag, where there would be nothing to fear. . . . 

That, however, was not what he wanted. He wanted to be 
successful. He wanted to get a prize and to make money. 
He liked his life in Algiers. He enjoyed his marble palace, \ 
his villa on the hill at Mustapha — and his harem full of ' 
favourites. His ambition was a limitless one. Why should 
he not be able to renew the exploits of those famous rene- 
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gades, Morat Rais and Cure-Morat. The former, a 
Fleming, it was who, in 1631, sailed up St. George's Channel 
and captured in a raid on the coast of Ireland two hundred 
and thirty-seven people, including children at the breast. The 
public sale of these captives was a delight to the Faithful, so 
indescribable was the anguish of the Christian dogs when 
husbands were separated from wives and children were torn 
from their mothers. Cure-Morat, a German who had for- 
sworn Christ and had assumed the turban of the Faithful, 
was the famous renegado who, in 1727, sailed with three ships 
from Algiers to Iceland and captured four hundred Christians 
whom he brought back safely home for sale by auction, to his 
great enrichment. 

It was accordingly rather with eager greed than with a 
reverent heart that Soliman Rais, on setting out on this ex- 
pedition, had saluted the great Sidi-Sebka with the usual firing 
of a cannon. Sidi-Sebka was a famous marabout, or saint, 
the dome of whose tomb by the Gate of Weeping, or Bab- 
Azoun, was a landmark from the sea. It was thanks to the 
prayers of Sidi-Sabka, and especially thanks to the pitiless way 
in which on that famous night he had flogged the Mediter- 
ranean with rods, that the fleet of Charles-Quint had been 
overcome, when the great Emperor landed to destroy Algiers, 
himself narrowly escaping destruction. For lashed into wrath 
by the flogging administered by Sidi-Sebka, the sea rose and 
destroyed many of the Emperor's ships, so that all his stores 
and provisions were lost, and the humiliated general had to 
re-embark what remained of his army in the shattered rem- 
nant of his fleet. 

But besides the customary propitiation of Sidi-Sebka 
nothing had been omitted to render the expedition of the 
White Horse an auspicious one. Three Parts Dead was 
greatly admired by the women, for the horror which he in- 
spired generated passionate admiration, and to witness his 
departure a great number of closely veiled and hooded forms 
had crowded down to the sea-wall. While the ship was 
weighing anchor, every woman stretched out her fingers, laid 
one over the other in the form of that Cross which the Chris- 
tians worship, and spat upon them. The expedition was 
against the Christians, and the defilement of the Cross was 
the beginning of their confusion. Abundant sacrifices had 
been made to the Djins, and many a cock had been slaugh- 
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tered by the waterside so that Beiram might have his heart's 
desire. Indeed the loungers at Bab-el-Oued, the River Gate, 
which used to be frequented by idle men who went there to 
smoke, gossip, and drink coffee, seated on mats, while Chris- 
tian slaves stood and watched their every movement, never 
remembered to have seen more cocks killed in favour of any one 
single cruise of a solitary ship. 

The sea-shore on the evening before the departure of the 
White Horse had been dotted with little fires, round which 
the women in their white hoods and veils were busy. Myrrh 
and incense were thrown upon the flames, and then the 
struggling, fluttering bird was brought forth. The gleam of 
a knife was seen, then came a great spurt of red blood which 
was directed, by the way in which the decapitated fowl was 
held, into the fire. Sometimes in its struggles the bird 
splashed its blood over the white haiks or mantles of the 
women, so that they were dyed scarlet, an accident which 
was hailed with shouts of laughter. The bird was then 
plucked and its feathers were cast on to the wind. When 
these were blown out to sea, the omen was considered a most 
happy one and loud rejoicings were heard. So often had 
these sacrifices been performed that all danger of any dis- 
comfiture to Beiram and his band of janissaries seemed re- 
moved. It was quite certain that not a single Mussulman 
who had embarked on board the White Horse would be made 
a slave. It is unnecessary to add that everything that was 
requisite had been done to propitiate the great Sidi-Abd-er- 
Rahman, and that neither Sidi-Youcef nor Sid-Ouali-Dada 
had been forgotten. 

When the cannon had been fired the captain of the White 
Horse had hauled down the red flag of the Faithful, the 
Algerian ensign, and amidst shouts of approving laughter 
from the shore had run up the Union Jack. The ship was 
to sail under British colours. No better bait could be put 
in any mouse-trap. That bit of coloured rag did all the 
soldiers' work for them. One hauled the British ensign up 
to the mast-head, and then one sat down and waited. The 
sight of it simply drew Christians of every nation (except, 
perhaps, the French) as a magnet draws iron filings. A few 
weeb previously nearly four hundred Italian coast-dwellers 
had been in this way lured on board a couple of Algerine 
pirate ships near Naples. Fifty of these people had died 
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during the overland march from Bona to Algiers, but the 
rest had fetched a pretty penny in the slave market. Our 
good friend Giorgio might be very vexed if he heard of it, 
and Hugh McDonnell would certainly talk of line-of-battle- 
ships, but in the meanwhile the dollars rolled in and am- 
munition was saved. 

The Marina, by which was meant the whole sea-front of 
Algiers, was delighted with Beiram's ruse, and the course of 
the White Horse was followed with amused glances till she 
disappeared behind Cape Matifou. 

Here Soliman Rais announced his intention of making for 
the Balearic Islands. "There are always pickings there," 
he said. 

Three Parts Dead answered that he might go where he 
chose so long as business resulted in the end. He bade him 
remember that there were provisions on board for two months, 
and to make his calculations accordingly. The provisions 
consisted of biscuit, rice, and the meal for making couscous. 
This and water. Nothing more. There was no bedding of 
any kind in the forecastle or anywhere else. Soliman Rais, 
like Beiram, and like every other man on board, except the 
crew of Christian slaves, slept wrapped up in his woollen 
burnous. The Christian slaves who had no woollen bur- 
nouses simply slept on the bare boards. Not a soldier nor a 
sailor brought anything with him except the weapons to fight 
with, and the chains with which to make the prisoners fast. 
Of weapons there was a great supply. Each janissary was 
armed with a scimitar, with a billhook fastened to the end 
of a pole, with a pike, and a musket. Three Parts Dead 
bristled with pistols and daggers, and a big sword dragged 
by his side which clattered terribly against the planks of the 
deck. He tried to model his appearance on that of the 
famous American pirate Blackbeard, of whom a portrait had 
come to Algiers, where it was reverenced with religious ad- 
miration. 



CHAPTER II 

how the " stella marina " fell in with the 
"white horse" 

IN the meanwhile the Stella Marina, Captain William 
Brown, commander, was making her way in the direction 
of the Balearics. 

In this way the two ships were slowly, but surely, 
drawing closer to one another. There was on the blue sur- 
face of the Mediterranean a point at which, by continuing to 
sail as they were sailing, the White Horse and the Stella 
Marina must meet. This meeting, or a similar meeting, was 
earnestly desired on board the White Horse. On board the 
Stella Marina the possibility of falling in with any such a 
ship, so manned as the White Horse, thrilled the Italian crew 
with horror. " From the Barbary pirates deliver us," was 
a prayer ever on the lips of the men, invoking the protection 
of the Virgin and their patron saints. There was a man on 
board, a man with a wooden leg and a scarred body, who 
had been five years a slave at the hands of the Sallee pirates. 
He had told his messmates what to expect if they fell into 
the hands of the corsairs, and he had shown them the stump 
of his leg, where the foot had been cut off after it had 
been beaten to a pulp by the bastinado. 

Amongst the passengers, however, a healthy optimism pre- 
vailed. "I am sailing under an English captain," said the 
Hoxton man, "and that is good enough for me. Besides, 
we are at peace with the Algerian Republic. I would like 
to see them venture to interfere with me." The Jamaica 
planter and his wife were not quite so assured. They were 
without papers and had nothing by which they could prove 
their nationality. But they, too, ridiculed the idea of their 
being taken prisoners, and as to their being made slaves of, 
why that was absurd. They were of the slave-owning class, 
not of the class of which slaves are made. The Austrian 
mineowner seemed to have no opinion on the matter at all. 

13 
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He was much addicted to a bottle of strong waters, and 
spent most of his time poring over a big account book. The 
purpose of his visit to Spain was to acquire some share in 
the cinnabar mines there, and his great pre-occupation was 
whether he could get the men to work the furnaces. During 
the French war the Spanish convict establishments and the 
prisons had been depleted; it might be very difficult to get 
the kind of people for that particular kind of work. Possibly 
he might have to fall back upon free labour, and that would 
involve a greatly increased expenditure. Of course one 
could not expect a man to sell his health and eventually his 
life for nothing at all, but from the point of view of divi- 
dends it was annoying that the supply of convicts should have 
run short in the Peninsula. Crime in the eyes of the Aus- 
trian mineowner was only a process by which labour at a 
cheap rate could be supplied to the mercury mines and fur- 
naces. 

Her fate in the meanwhile was ever drawing closer to the 
Stella Marina — a fate more terrible than death to every man 
and woman on board the unhappy ship. For seven days and 
six nights the two ships, by devious routes, approached the 
predestined spot where they were to meet. The purgatory of 
evil passions which glowed within the wooden walls of the 
White Horse had deepened into a hell of rage and hate. 
Seven days' provisions had gone, and not a single capture had 
been made. The Christian slaves who formed the crew 
groaned beneath the bastinado. By their sufferings Soliman 
Rais, the renegade, hoped to propitiate the infernal spirits of 
sea and air, to whom, since his recantation, he owed allegi- 
ance. And Soliman Rais, albeit he hated Moslem with the 
bitter hate of renegades, and often in the secrecy of his 
house would kick the turban across the floor with horrid oaths, 
did yet think that in their worship of the fiendish Djins his 
brother-Mahometans showed better sense and greater pru- 
dence than did the Christians in adoring the pale, kind saints, 
virgins, and martyrs whom he himself had worshipped as a 
lad. 

Cruelty was the spirit by which the world was ruled. The 
devil sat high on his throne in the world in which the rene- 
gade lived. Blood and the perspiration that springs from 
the quivering agonies of tortured limbs: these were the 
libations that had to be poured to the gods, did any man hope 
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to rouse them from their careless indifference. The only be- 
ings who should be treated with kindness were one's own little 
children, one's horses, and the women in one's harem, as long 
as these flattered their master's senses. To every one else the 
true man should be a scourge and a terror. People should 
cringe at the sight of him ; the sound of his footfall should fill 
the air with alarm. The true believer walked with a sword 
in his hand, and the sword could only be laid aside for the 
instrument of torture. 

And while the apostate vented his bitter resentment against 
the gods and men by unceasing acts of cruelty on the hired 
slaves by whom his ship was manned, in his heart his hatred 
against the janissaries and their leader Beiram ben Mo- 
hammed, known as Tre Quarte Morto, burned unquench- 
ably. The dirty fellows with their constant ablutions — 
eighty-five men washing themselves five times a day — messed 
his decks unceasingly. How he hated them and despised 
them ! If the Christians only knew what pitiful fellows these 
Turb were in fact I One Christian with a stout heart was a 
match any day for five of these scoundrels in turbans; 
wherever the Christians had resisted sturdily, the pirates had 
always been defeated. With them the first rush had to be 
successful. If that failed they rarely attacked again. People 
were too easily scared by them. It was true they looked 
terrible ruffians, and Tre Quarte Morto was — it had to be 
admitted — ugly enough to frighten anybody. Then there 
was their screaming; that is what they relied on to terrify 
people. How could grown men be alarmed by such scare- 
crows making such noises? Beiram had the reputation of be- 
ing a great pirate because he could bellow loud enough to be 
heard a mile off, could show the whites of his eyes, while he 
flourished his scimitar and foamed at his mouth. It was all 
sham. He was not angry at all. He was rather frightened 
himself. Anyone who would have the courage to take him by 
the scruff of his neck and twist him around could boot him 
howling all over the deck. Faugh! these Turks with their 
braggadocio, and their True Faith, and all their sickening non- 
sense! How Soliman hated them! The cowardly fellows! 
who had forgotten the case of the Sainte Marie Bonnaventure, 
Louys Croisset, commander, which was attacked by a pirate 
"vessel of twenty-five cannon, with ninety bawling miscreants 
in turbans on board. The Sainte Marie Bonnaventure (here 
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Soliman slightly raised his turban) had only six cast-iron guns 
on board, besides two small cannon of wrought iron. Well, 
Louys Croisset was not going to allow himself to be scared into 
submission by all their yelling. He gave a smart riposte to 
their summons with his cast-iron cannon, repelled them over 
and over again when they tried to grapple and board, and 
finally got away, leaving the corsairs to prepare the soles of 
their feet for the bastinado of the Dey. The red flag, and the 
crescent : Soliman knew what use he would make of that rag 
if he dared, if he only dared. 

In the meanwhile seven days and six nights had passed 
and nothing had been done. Soliman began, in fancy, to feel 
the blows of the truncheon on his bare feet. Five hundred 
blows, such as had been promised to him, would mean that his 
feet would be injured for life. Beiram ben Mohammed had 
begun to taunt him. Why did he not call the scrivano, the 
clerk of the ship ? " The reason is, you dog without faith, 
you traitor renegade, that you do not believe in the value of 
the omens and sacrifices which we true Mussulmans allow 
ourselves to be guided by. You think you know better than 
we do. . . ." 

Soliman shrugged his shoulders. " Let the scrivano 
come. It will amuse the soldiers. As for you, Three Parts 
Dead, why are you a hypocrite? Why do you profess to be- 
lieve in these incantations?" 

" They are customary," said Beiram. He resented being 
called a hypocrite, but he was afraid of Soliman. Besides, he 
had considerable respect for Soliman's seamanship. 

The scrivano, as he was called in the lingua franca, or the 
khodja, as he was called in Turkish, was a kind of ship's 
purser, whose principal function was to keep a strict account 
of all the property, both living and dead, that was captured 
in the course of a piratical expedition. He was in the employ 
of the armadores, or shipowners, and acted also in the in- 
terests of the Deylic His presence rendered it impossible 
for the naval and military commanders on board by a fraudu- 
lent agreement to cheat the shipowners and the Government 
of the Republic out of any part of their share in the spoils. 
The scrivano acted in some sort of way also as ship's doctor 
and chaplain. He superintended the incantations as also the 
taking of omens and the propitiatory sacrifices which were 
a regular feature of life on board a Turkish pirate vessel. 
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Having been ordered by Soliman and Beiram on this occa- 
sion to consult the Magical Book, the scrivano of the White 
Horse produced an odd volume of Fielding's Tom Jones, on 
various pages of which he had scrawled obscene foreign words 
In red and blue chalks. It was a book he had taken out of 
the pocket of an English captive, and it served just as well 
as any other wherewithal to bamboozle the pirates. 

The cynical humbug having turned over the leaves of the 
book, while chanting an incantation which he made up as he 
went along, eventually declared that the Magic Writings indi- 
cated that good luck would await the ship if she continued to 
sail the NW course which she had been following. This 
was because he was a very bad sailor, and that when the 
wind came from anywhere but the stern-sheets he was vio- 
lently sea-sick. Accordingly, the holy book on that ship 
always advised a course with a stern wind. 

Beiram next commanded that the omens should be con- 
sulted, and, seizing an arrow in each hand, bade the khodja 
pronounce the sacred formula. The khodja, with his tongue 
in his cheek, began to jabber gibberish, while he traced 
figures, reported cabalistic, on the deck. The soldiers gathered 
around and watched with eager intentness the two arrows 
in their captain's hands. Behind their backs the ragged 
Christian slaves made faint gestures to each other of derision 
and contempt. Now the arrows begin to move, the points 
touch and clatter together. One arrow falls from Beiram's 
hand — Soliman knows that; he let it fall on purpose — and 
Beiram shouts out: "It is the Christian arrow." "Nat- 
urally," says Soliman to himself. The Christian slaves 
again faintly shrug their shoulders, while the janissaries 
scream with exultation. The Christian arrow has fallen; the 
Christians are to be overthrown; there is 3 Christian prize 
somewhere in the neighbourhood. See how firm the other 
arrow, the Moslem arrow, remains in their captain's hand: a 
sure sign of victory. "Of course," said Soliman. 

In the meanwhile the khodja has given orders. The great, 
propitiatory ceremony is to be performed. A brazier full of 
burnings coals is brought forward, into which the khodja 
plunges a long nail. When this is red-hot, he draws it out 
with a pair of tongs. A Christian lad, a boy of twelve who 
is serving as cabin boy and powder monkey on the White 
Horse, is now roughly ordered to hold up his naked foot. 
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The boy screams, resists, implores. They must not burn him. 
Do not let them burn him. He threatens to tell his mother. 
One of the Turks gives him a clout that knocks him back- 
wards on the deck, where he lies kicking his bare feet into 
the air. The khodja approaches and with the red-hot nail 
makes the sign of the Cross over the boy's soles, without, 
however, touching the skin, while the lad, expecting to feel 
the burn every moment, howls piteously. The same is done 
to everybody else on board: under his feet the sign of the 
Cross is made with the red-hot nail. People walking about 
with the sign of the Cross under their feet! Could anything 
treat the Cross with greater contempt; could anything be 
more emblematic of its overthrow? 

No sooner had the sacrilegious ceremony been performed 
on the last Moor on board — the Moors, who were pretty well 
despised by the Turks, being always left to the last in every- 
thing on board ship — than a cry of " A sail ! A sail ! " was 
heard. Never had the propitiation worked so speedily be- 
fore. Yes! It was quite true! Away on the horizon could 
be described the tiny point, or fleck, which to these searovers 
spoke so eloquently. It may be unnecessary to state that the 
scrivano alone on board had noticed the break on the horizon 
line just after the tomfoolery with the arrows had been fin- 
ished. That is why he had worked the other oracle, and it 
was he who first raised the frantic and triumphant cry of 
"A sail! A sail!" The cry was taken up by every man 
on board. Beiram, drawing his scimitar, began wheeling 
►round like a dancing dervish, showing the whites of his eyes 
and screaming continuously. The Turks loosened their 
swords in the scabbards, and looked to the primings of their 
muskets. The gunners flew to their places. The Moors, 
who ranked lower on the ship's books than even the Christian 
slaves, saw to the gyves and shackles, and prepared them for 
the prisoners. Some of the Christian sailors were, by Beiram's 
orders, immediately put in irons, in spite of Soliman's violent 
expostulations that he could not and would not sail his ship 
shorthanded. But Beiram, interrupting his wild dervish 
dance, retorted that he knew the danger of attacking a ship 
with treacherous Kaffre dogs on board. Many a good man, 
while boarding a prize, had been felled from behind by some 
misbegotten dog of a Christian, on his own ship. He pre- 
ferred to take no risks. 
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The approach of the White Horse had meanwhile been 
noticed by the people on board the Stella Marina. The 
planter's wife, who was of a sentimental turn of mind, 
declared that it was just what had been wanting to make the 
appearance of the sun-set sky perfect ... to give a finishing 
touch to the evening's enjoyment. She had been called to the 
ship's side by her husband to view the beautiful spectacle 
of the approaching vessel under full sail, at a time when she 
was belabouring Sambo, her negro slave, with a rattan. He 
had spilled a little gravy over her dress as he was carrying 
a dish aft, and carelessness whilst on duty was what the 
planter's wife would never tolerate in one of her servants. 
The woman was muscular, with a good swing of the arm ; the 
cane was heavy, and the chastisement was very severe. The 
abject negro had crouched on the deck clinging to his mistress's 
skirt, imploring her pity, while she whipped him. Imploring 
in vain, for as Mrs. Lewis used to say, when she had made 
up her mind to punish a servant nothing was ever allowed 
to interfere with the execution of the sentence to the full. 
So when Mr. Lewis called her away to come and look at the 
ship, she had promised Sambo the rest of his thrashing as 
soon as she was free to return to him. 

In the meanwhile, Captain William Brown was scanning 
the approaching barquentine through his glass. 

"You seem particularly interested in that ship, captain," 
said the Hoxton man, who was standing by his side, and 
who had noted the puzzled expression on his face. 

"Yes," said the captain, without removing his glass. 
"And unless I am very much mistaken. . . • What on 
earth is that British ensign doing there? • . . His Majesty's 
ships never. ... By Joye! Holden," he added, dropping 
the arm which held the spy-glass, " there is no doubt about 
it at aU. The ship's Algerine. I have seen the rascals' 
turbans. We are in for it, Holden, my man. Get your wife 
below, and tell Lewis to take his wife out of the way. 
They will be upon us in a trice." 

M Al — ger — ine ! " groaned the manufacturer, turning 
yellow with fear, and reeling back till he fell in a sitting posi- 
tion on an overturned tub which happened to be in his way. 

M In other words, that is a pirate ship, and we — and we — 

Oh! captain, will you not cut and run? Discretion — " 
"It would not be much use my trying to do so. That 
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ship can outsail this old tub four times. Mr. Holden, 
had better get your papers ready. Fortunately for you . 
There are those devils signalling to us to stand by fc 
boat to be sent over to us. . . . I suppose Algiers i: 
war with Tuscany. If not she will be for this occasion." 

"But are you going to obey their signalling?" as 
Holden, who was shaking all over. "Are you not goinj 
show fight? Oh, Mr. William Brown, are you forget 
that you are an Englishman? Are you going to be af 
of those fellows in turbans? Oh, dear me!" 

"Going to show fight," cried William Brown. "Wl 
the use of talking to me in that way? I don't need yoi 
anybody else to tell me my duty, and when you speak to 
of being afraid of any man in a turban or not, you 
running the risk, Mr. Holden, of getting ordered off 
quarter-deck in double quick time. What the d — 1 am I 
fight those pirates with? A gang of quaking Italians 
board, and as for the Englishmen, just look at yourself — 
are shaking fit to loosen the planks you are standing u\ 
Fight? And what with? They have forty cannon on 1 
ship, and three fully-armed soldiers to each gun. We c 
fight and we can't run, and we shall just have to do as t 
like. But that's no reason for not snowing ourselves to 
men. And I'll be hanged, Mr. Holden, if you or any ot 
man shall speak to me of being afraid. Here, supposing 
get off my deck, and go downstairs and tell the ladies 1 
they have no more call to be afraid than you have . . 
"The pirates! The pirates! Corsairs from Algiers. Su 
perdutil Siamo Mortil Siamo disgraziati! We are L 
We are dead ! We are ruined ! " Such were the cries that 
round the ship. Many of the men of the crew seemed p; 
lysed with terror, and stood shaking and gasping, with 
paying any heed to the captain's repeated orders. It was 
until Brown had jumped down amongst them with an end 
rope in his hand that they awoke from what was like a h 
notic trance. 

The negro, who had been shivering and shaking in ant 
parion of a return visit from his mistress, was the o 
man who seemed glad of the interruption. His condition I 
been such that any change in circumstances was a change 
the better. As for Mrs. Lewis, she had entirely forgot 
die duty which she had yet to fulfil. At the very first m 
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tion of the word " pirate " she had given a piercing scream 
and had flown down into her cabin, where she had jumped 
into her berth and was lying hidden with all the bedclothes 
pulled over her head. 

On the White Horse, the British ensign had been hauled 
town. The pirate ship was now under her real colours, the 
red flag of Algiers. Soliman Rafs, on the upper part of the 
foredeck, was standing with a gigantic speaking-trumpet in 
bis hand. Three Parts Dead was lying low, though it was 
Dbvious from his expression that he was eagerly waiting to 
alter on the stag? and play his part. 

"Che bastimento sia tuf What ship are you?" shouted 
Soliman through his speaking-trumpet, using a kind of mongrel 
Italian which was a version of the lingua franca. 

Captain Brown answered, and then Soliman announced: 

" Bisogno not venturi abordo per vedere carte, per saper 
n tu non tenes schiavi da nou" 

"What does that unmitigated-looking ruffian say?" asked 
Mr. Holden, who was standing by the side of Captain Brown. 

"He says he must come aboard to examine our papers 
ind to search for slaves." 

"Search for slaves! There is only Mr. Lewis's Sambo 
m board. What does the impudent fellow mean? Send 
lim about his business." 

"The Algerines have always claimed the right to search 
iny vessel they meet for escaped slaves from Algiers. It is, 
>f course, only a pretext to come on board. I am afraid we 
ire in for a bad time. The ship is lost. What will become 
>f us remains to be seen," said the captain. 

A boat was now lowered from the White Horse, in which 
rhree Parts Dead, attended by a dozen of the most villainous- 
ooking ruffians from his fighting gang, took his place. On 
Hard the White Horse the gunners could be seen standing 
jy their pieces with their, lighted fuses in their hands. 

"Non paoural Non tenes paoural Non tenes paoural 
Don't be frightened ! Don't be frightened ! " The pirates 
in the little boat kept repeating this cry as they came along. 
Three Parts Dead had assumed what he considered a pleasing 
expression. Catching sight of Mr. Lewis's terror-stricken 
fee peering at him out of a port-hole, he waved his hand to 
Km in friendly greeting. He next saluted Mr. Holden, who 
** clinging close to Captain Brown. 
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" There," said the Hoxton man, " I knew that there was 
nothing to be afraid of. That fellow knows better than to 
interfere with Englishmen. . . . How do you do, sir? 
Very glad to see you! . . . The man sees whom he has to 
deal with, and really, Captain Brown, there was no call for 
you to scare us, especially the ladies, as you did do. There, 
the gentleman is nodding and bowing again in the friend- 
liest manner. He is a most amiable man. I shall be delighted 
to make his acquaintance, and I shall ask Mrs. Holden to 
give him a cup of tea in the cabin." 

A tragic incident then occurred. The man with the 
wooden leg, who had been a prisoner in Salle, had been 
sleeping down below. He had just then come on deck. No 
sooner had he sighted the White Horse and the long boat 
which was coming from her towards the Stella Marina than 
he gave a yell, one yell, limped to the side of the ship, and 
vaulted clean over the bulwarks into the sea. He struck the 
water with a splash, sunk immediately, then reappeared, and 
sunk again, without an effort to help himself. The last that 
was seen of him was the point of his wooden leg as he dis- 
appeared for ever under the surface of the sea. 

" He said he'd do it! He said he'd do it! " cried the men. 
" He swore the Barbary pirates should never take him alive 
again." 

But even this desperate act did not disturb the happf 
optimism of Mr. Holden's view of the situation. Three Parti 
Dead and he continued to exchange friendly greetings until 
the Agha Bashi had got on board. 

The Algerine officer's demeanour then changed. After a 
cursory glance at Captain Brown's papers, he declared the 
ship a prisoner of war, and stated that it would be his duty 
to convey her back to Algiers. 

The passengers on the Stella Marina, he said, would have 
to change their quarters to the White Horse. The crew and 
officers of the prize-ship would be required to sail her home 
to Algiers, of course under proper guard. 

When the Agha's decision had been interpreted to the 
passengers, Mr. Holden expressed great indignation. It was, 
he said, of the utmost importance to him that he should 
reach Barcelona by a certain date: he had taken a passage on 
the Stella Marina and not on the White Horse. 

The military gentleman was perhaps not aware that he, Mr# 
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Holden, and his wife were English subjects, subjects of King 
George, and that it would not be at all safe for anyone to 
interfere with them. As he said this he held out his papers to 
the Agha. Beiram took them, turned them over, and then 
tore them twice across and flung the pieces into the sea. 

" Tu non Inglez" he said. " You are no Englishman. 
Tu T os carta. You are a Tuscan." 

On the whole, however, the conduct of the Algerines was 
friendly and conciliatory. The turbaned soldiers walked 
among the quaking Italians of the Stella Marina crew, and 
seemed to want to reassure them. They repeatedly bade them 
not be frightened. " Ana bono/* " I am a good fellow," 
was constantly repeated. " No pillar fantasia/' " Don't get 
ideas into your heads," was another phrase that many of the 
soldiers used. Other expressions which one might have over- 
heard and which were frequently repeated to the despairing 
sailors were such as " Dios grandel" " Mundo cosil" 
M God is great!" "The world is like that!" "Ira a casa 
truu" " You'll soon be going back home to your own house! " 
del Indeed, the most horrible feature in this invasion and capture 
was the hypocrisy of the aggressors. To anyone who knew 
ac the real character of the Barbary corsairs, this affectation of 
dit friendliness could not but have seemed of the gravest import. 
The foolish Holden and the equally obtuse Lewis seemed to 
ipp ke duped by the manner of the Turks, but the two women 
'atf With their keener perceptions read in this very friendliness the 
uiti whole extent of the fearful danger with which they were 
threatened, and stared horror-stricken, open-mouthed, at the 
r A smiling grimaces of the turbaned ruffians. 

In the meanwhile other boats had put off from the White 
utf Horse, and soon the seizure of the Stella Marina was com- 
plete. The khodja, or scrivano, wearing huge horn spectacles 
«! and carrying his parchment-covered folios under his arm, now 
came on board and proceeded to take an inventory of all 
movables of value that were to be found on the captured ship. 
The passengers were at the same time requested to hand over 
to his care their watches, personal jewellery, and loose cash. 
It was perhaps not until this order had been given that the 
unhappy people realised how truly they had fallen amongst 
thieves. The scrivano made some pretence of fastening each 
passenger's belongings up in a little packet, which he labelled 
with the owner's name, but not even the optimistic Mi* 
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Holden could have hoped ever to see his property again. The 
only passenger who kept her things was Mrs. Lewis, who 
blankly refused to hand over, and defied the Moors, who acted 
as valets to the Turks in this act of brigandage, to search 
her. This they declined to do, and the woman was left un- 
molested, greatly proud of her own courage. She was not 
aware that to the Mahometans, even to Mahometan thieves, 
the person of a woman is entirely sacred. On the other 
hand, Lewis, who wanted to imitate his wife's example, was 
very roughly flung down on the deck and stripped of every* 
thing that he carried on his person. 

Mr. Holden had caused some grim amusement to Captain 
Brown by demanding a receipt from the scrivano for the cash 
and jewellery which he had been obliged to deposit. 

"You can say 'Good-bye' to all those things, Mr. Hol- 
den," said the captain, " and you'll be very lucky if you don't 
have to say 'Good-bye' to your personal liberty also. Yon 
will have some difficulty in showing them who and what yon 
are, now mat you have lost your papers." 

" But the gentleman with the scimitar tore them up him- 
self," said the Hoxton merchant. " And as to who and what 
I am, I can give them unexceptional references, trade refer- 
ences both in London and Manchester. I think that you 
take a very gloomy view of the situation, Captain Brown." 

" Well, I hope you may be right," said the captain. " Tfl 
me it looks mighty like the Batistan." 

"The Ba—tis — tan?" cried Mr. Holden. "And whal 
migjit the Batistan be, Captain Brown?" 

"Well, the Souk-Eulodja, then, if you prefer that term/' 
said Captain Brown, who was irritated with Holden *s obtuse- 
nets, and took pleasure in mystifying him. 

"Oh, the Suky Looger, is it?" said the Londoner, sar- 
castically. "Yes, perhaps you're right. The Suky Looger! 
Can't you talk English to a man?" he added irritably, 
dropping his tone of banter. He could see from the captain's 
face that there was little call for jesting in the situation. 

"Well, then, the Slave Market," said the captain. "I'm 
bound direct there. I am an Englishman, it is true, but I 
was taken in the pay and service of a nation against which 
the Algerines profess to be at war. Indeed they are always 
at war with every one of the minor Italian states, and havt 
ben ever since all that foolery with the King of Rome w* 
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started. You, as a passenger, ought to get off, but unfor- 
tunately you have no papers." 

" Do you mean to stand there and tell me calmly that these 
fellows would think of selling me as a slave — me, John 
Holden, of Hoxton, London? Surely you are not in 
earnest!" 

" They will certainly do so if they possibly can. You repre- 
sent a minimum value of one hundred pounds, and if they 
can find out what your position is in England, and learn that 
you are a man of means and position, they may ask any sum 
for you." 

"And Mrs. Holden . . .?" 

"Your unfortunate wife would share your fate. She also 
would be sent . . ." 

"To the Suky Looger! Go on, Captain Brown, you are 
only joking! A slave of Sarah Holden! Well, that is a 
good one, I declare. You'll be saying next that they'll put 
her into the Dey's harem." 

" It's just possible they will," said the captain. " Though 
not in a — in a — well, you would have no call for jealousy, 
Mr. Holden. But most probably she would be sent to the care 
of the Cheik-el-beled." 

"Now I like that!" cried Mr. Holden, turning red with 
indignation. " Yes, I quite see what you mean. Sarah Hol- 
den, if she don't get put into the harem, will be sent to the — 
the — what did you call the fellow? " 

" The Cheik-el-beled. He is the sort of mayor of the town 
appointed by the Dey. He has a variety of functions. 
Women of good reputation who have not behaved properly 
at home, and whose husbands want them to be chastised, are 
sent to his house to be punished. They are punished secretly, 
just as the men are punished secretly at the house of the Agha. 
The Cheik-el-beled also keeps a kind of prison for female 
captives who are likely to be ransomed at good prices by their 
friends. They stay there until ransomed, the Cheik-el-beled 
supplying them with all they want." 

"Humph!" said Mr. Holden. "One doesn't object to 
that so much, but perhaps he'll be supplying them with more 
than they want. And do you really mean to say, Captain 
Brown, that we are in danger of the horrible fate of which 
you have spoken — me into the harem, the missus to . . ." 
At this moment the conversation was roughly interrupted 
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by a couple of Turkish soldiers, who hauled the Londoner to 
the side of the ship. Here he was ordered to climb down a 
rope into a boat alongside, in which were already seated the 
two Lewises, his wife, and the Austrian mineowner. The 
Austrian, ever since his watch and rings had been taken away 
from him, had kept pouring forth a string of horrible impreca- 
tions, to which the Turks listened with smiling indifference. 

Mrs. Holden, a fat, good-humoured looking woman, with a 
florid, red face, seemed inclined to take the whole thing as a 
good joke. " It'll be something to talk about when we get 
back to 'Ox ton," she said. " It appears to me that we get a 
trip to Algiers into the bargain, just at the nicest time of the 
year too. I have always heard that April is the most enjoy- 
able month of the year on the Barbary coast; the Turks are 
said to be very gentlemanly, nice fellows. I expect things 
won't be so bad as you seem to fear." 

Mrs. Lewis was still flushed with the triumph of her suc- 
cessful resistance to the Moorish searchers, but together with 
her husband expressed very great annoyance at the fact that 
her slave Sambo had been separated from her, in spite of her 
expostulations. The scrivano had taken due possession of 
him as part of the cargo of the Stella Marina, and the Agha 
had ordered that he should remain on the Stella Marina and 
help in working the ship. By the orders of the same officer 
the negro's chains had been struck off. It was not usual in 
Algiers to put the blacks in chains. The negroes recognised 
that their part in life was that of servants to the Mahometans; 
the chains were reserved for the refractory whites. Sambo was 
hugely delighted at the turn his affairs had taken, and the fact 
that his master and mistress were being removed as captives 
added not a little to his pleasure. The last that the Jamaica 
planter and his wife saw of their property was the negro danc- 
ing a wild dance on the foredeck of the Stella Marina, a dance 
expressive of great personal felicity and the utter overthrow of 
his enemies. 

And the downfall of his masters, if indeed the simple fellow 
included them amongst his enemies, was complete enough to 
satisfy any revengeful feeling. They were not going to be 
actively ill-treated; that is to say, they had neither to fear 
being beaten, tortured, nor put into chains, for Three Parts 
Dead thought that they might very well be able to satisfy the 
Court in Algiers that they were subjects of King George, and 
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that therefore it wos*d aoc he prooent to give them am too 
great case of conptaang ataut tnctr treatment. He dui not 
want to hear " line^oi-hankshins ~ asking tor hs head. At 
the same time he was p e iieith justified under the rules of 
war in «nli«g all the passengers found on the captured ship 
on board the frigate, and in treating them there exactly as 
all people so d e tain e d were usually treated. That is to say, 
the passengers were put into a dark cabin* which was fur- 
nished only with some dirty mats* and at the door of which a 
Moorish sailor, armed with a scimitar, was placed. 11k only 
food supplied to such captives was the til thy, black porridge 
on which the sailors and soldiers, these abstemious by nature, 
those by force, lived, black porridge which was served in a 
bucket from which the passengers were expected to help them- 
selves with their hands* All the stores and provisions on board 
the Stella Marin* had been taken possession of by the scrivano, 
who had entered a detailed list of the various articles in his 
books. All these goods were considered as a part of the prize. 
They were to be sold at Algiers, where the Christian dogs in 
residence would purchase them eagerly, and in the meanwhile 
it would have been as much as any man's life was worth to 
have taken even an ounce weight of anything. At the same 
time, the Agha — by an understanding with the khodja — had 
confiscated three bottles of gin as a present for the fair Moll* 
He had also transferred to the White Horse four or five other 
bottles of strong waters, these latter for an especial purpose. 
For the passengers, the transition from comfort and luxury to 
the most abject misery of physical inconvenience, cold, hunger, 
cramp, and pain was complete. Their downfall was entire, 
and Sambo, if he had feelings of revenge against the Lewises 
to gratify, might well dance in derision of their fate, as they 
were being rowed off in captivity. 



CHAPTER III 

THE " WHITE HORSE " REACHES ALGIERS 

IT has been said that Algiers, approached from the sea on 
a fine morning, affords one of the most beautiful sights 
that the beautiful world can offer. The Arabs have com- 
pared the city to a diamond set in emeralds. A great 
French writer said that the aspect of the white city, flashing 
in the rays of the morning sun amidst the green slopes upon 
which it is built, was like fairyland, that it was such a fairy- 
land as one never hopes to behold, a fairy realm which de- 
lighted and enthralled the mind of man. 

And indeed for people more easy in their minds than the 
unfortunate officers and passengers of the Stella Marina, no 
fairer joy could have been desired than the wonderful pano- 
rama which, gradually as the ships surged nearer and nearer 
to land, began to unroll itself before their eyes. 

When first the cry of " El Djezair! " " El Djezair! " was 
raised, the eyes of all the prisoners on board the White Horse 
turned apprehensively in the direction towards which the Moors 
were pointing. But at that moment there was nothing to be 
seen beyond a great bank of white mist heaped up to westward, 
and the excitement of the Algerines might be attributed rather 
to the prospect of the approaching triumphal entry into port, 
amidst the cheers and enthusiasm of the pirate population, and 
to the anticipation of their share in the spoils with which they 
were returning, than to any great admiration wrung from 
their hearts by the aspect of their beautiful native city. 

As for the Turks, not a man stirred from where he sat 
placidly on his mat, preparing in meditation for the third time 
of prayer, the prayer at sunrise, waiting for the Adan call and 
ready to acquiesce that morning with greater reverence and 
enthusiasm than ever in the announcement of the universal 
greatness and superiority of Allah. El Djezair was said to 
be in sight. That very evening, before the first time of 
prayer, lie prize would have been offered for sale, and the 

a8 
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shares would have been apportioned. Not a single blow had 
been struck, and not one man had been wounded. Aye, in- 
deed, Allah was most great. Aye, indeed in his bosom there 
was security, and for the protection and favour which he ac- 
corded to the Faithful, how could they ever thank him enough ? 

On board ship the muezzin's functions were always per- 
formed by the scrivano, and it was by his shrill cries just be- 
fore sunrise that the prisoners on the White Horse were 
aroused to another day of misery. The prolonged discom- 
fort of their lives, together with their growing anxieties, had 
almost broken the spirits and reduced the courage of the blithe 
Sarah Holden herself, and it was a weary and listless woman 
who, struggling to her feet from the hard boards on which 
she had spent the night, staggered to the door of the deck- 
house to see what might be the cause of excitement amongst 
the people outside. 

"It's that damn, damn, damn Algiers, Madame," said a 
slave, who spoke English, and who was passing at that moment. 

" Where, where ? " cried the woman. 

" Over yonder, where you see that bank of mist. Curse the 
place!" continued the slave. "The very sight of it makes 
my gorge rise. Yet there's no denying that from the sea it is 
a bonny sight. One would never guess the wickedness that 
goes on there." 

On the deck the Turks and Moors were prostrated towards 
the East, which was already scarlet with dawn. But it was 
not their own familiar oraisons that the woman wished to see 
or hear; it was the place where her destinies were to be de- 
cided. Would it be the stone-built mansion in Hoxton, stand- 
ing in its park which her husband had purchased from a de- 
cayed family of the English aristocracy, or the innermost 
chamber of some great Algerine lord's seraglio? Would she 
be torn from the subdued ardours of William Holden's affec- 
tions and cast into the furnace of an Oriental passion? She 
turned towards the West, and gave a cry of delight. The 
bank of sea mist which was heaped up over where the city was 
had caught the reflection of the clouds that lay about the rising 
sun. A delicate pink suffused the gauzy clouds, which, as the 
warmth and light grew stronger, seemed to lift up like finest 
gossamer . • . with every moment the colour deepened, 
and as the first rays of the sun glinted over the purple Atlas 
and along the violet haze of the Kabyle ridge of mountains, 
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various points in the wine-coloured mist seemed to catch fire, 
became luminous and dispelled the clouds around them. It 
was as though the vaporous drapery had now been scattered 
with largesses of precious stones. It was like a great wine- 
stained curtain studded with diamonds . . . the light 
grew stronger, the glitter increased. The colour faded out of 
the mist; it was but white vapour that now slowly rose and 
melted into air . . . the scene took form and colour. 
Great white patches which till then had been commingled with 
the white clouds now assumed outlines and revealed themselves 
as heaped-up piles of masonry. These were broken here and 
there with rounded domes and sparkling minarets. The white 
walls threw back the sunlight as from a thousand facets. Al- 
giers sparkled, scintillated • • . some of the houses, many 
of them, had a bluish tinge, from these a kind of vapour seemed 
to rise that hung over the white city and gave it the suggestion 
of vagueness, the touch of dreamland effect • . . with 
every minute the beauty of the scene increased. As the sun 
strengthened in the heavens, so did Algiers grow brighter, 
whiter, more luminous. She seemed to take the sun's largesses 
of light and fling them back over the sea, with a thousand 
beauties of her own. The sea of a deep violet hue licked the 
white walls which surrounded the town. From the white line 
of foam which marked where the shore began, the city rose 
tier after tier, terrace upon terrace, in a huge triangle of which 
the apex was on the very top of the hill. Here a mighty mass 
of brown masonry could be descried, with luminous spots where 
the sun rays caught the burnished weapons of the Kasbah senti- 
nels. The triangle was defined and limited by rising, precipi- 
tous grey walls, bristling with turreted crenellations, fantastic 
in strength, in battlements. Giants seemed to have reared the 
fortifications of Algiers to protect the Island City against the 
onslaught of Titans. The walls seemed of enormous height, 
the gates were mountainous constructions of stone. There 
were cannon everywhere • . . to the left of the city and 
to the right were sweeping slopes of hills, all green, a bright 
metallic green against which the bluish-white of the houses and 
the brown of the turned soil stood out in dazzling contrast. 
Here and there the green expanse was broken by what seemed 
in the sunlight to be a cascade of diamonds, which was some 
mountain stream leaping down the side of the hill to the sea. 
Every slope and every ridge was dotted with white villas, and 
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here the observant eye might discern fresh and wonderful ef- 
fects of colour. Patches of mauve, of violet, of blue, of purple, 
of scarlet, of yellow, orange, and lemon, of gold, of lilac and 
other hues now showed themselves with growing distinctness 
against the dazzling white of the villa walls. These colours 
were made by great masses of flowers of luxuriant tangles of 
coloured creepers pouring and foaming over the stone walls or 
clinging to the marble sides of the houses. An indescribable 
freshness lay over everything. 

Although the vegetation was everywhere greatly advanced, 
and many of the trees were already bowed down under the 
weight of the ripening fruit, Nature seemed to be in the bliss- 
ful renouveau of spring. The air was fragrant with blossom, 
clean and exhilarating to the nostrils. It had not yet assumed 
that heaviness of drowsy perfume which, as the Algerian days 
go on, cloys the taste and palls upon the nostrils. There is 
never anywhere else a more beautiful season of spring than in 
Algiers, and here, save in the torrid summer months, spring 
may be said to be always in the air. Nature is ever beginning 
again her charming labours. The Algerian May has much of 
the late English spring, the Algerian November is very like 
the English May. 

In the early part of the year the freshness of the green, 
which enswathes the white city, makes it to the eye a real de- 
light to look upon from the sea. The green sparkles under the 
sunlight. The breast of man expands ; his heart leaps up ; the 
fresh clear air, which combines the fragrance of the country- 
side with the salt savour of the sea, fills one with joy of life. 
The songs of the birds ring riotously far out to sea. There 
is the tinkling of many soft bells: the city hums with multi- 
tudinous sounds of activity. In those days the hammer of the 
shipwright was ever to be heard down on the Marina. 

" Well, to be sure," said Mrs. Holden, in delight, " it is 
a pretty place we are coming to and no mistake. Mr. Lewis, 
do please come and have a look. It's all white and green and 
sparkles in the sun, and the sea is blue, blue, blue." 

" And I'm blue," growled the planter, " and Mrs. Lewis 
is blue, and that with cold and bruises, lying like — like I 
don't know what on these boards. I am glad to hear that we 
are reaching port. I suppose that there will be a British Con- 
sul there, and then perhaps . . . perhaps we shall get 
some sort of redress. But as for coming and looking at views 
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and things, I absolutely decline to do anything of the sort' 
Views indeed! What about my breakfast; what about Mrs- 
Lewis's breakfast? Another turn at that bucket, I suppose, is 
what they'll offer us. Well, thank goodness, the end of all 
this is in sight" 

Here Mr. Lewis was interrupted by the voice of his wife 
calling for the steward. Whenever Mrs. Lewis wanted any- 
thing she called for the steward. Of course nobody came, but 
it seemed to relieve her feelings to summon attendance. She 
kept up the pretence of being a lady passenger on a passenger 
ship, and grumbled incessantly at the vileness of die service 
and the " really shocking table." It is to be supposed that 
the unfortunate woman so dreaded having to face in her mind 
the real situation in which she found herself and her husband, 
that she carried on to the very end the tragic-comedy of which 
her repeated calling to the steward was but one incident. 

A Turkish oldak-bashi, or lieutenant, a stout, good-humored 
looking man whom Mrs. Holden had often noticed peering 
into the deckhouse at her, having finished his prayers strolled 
up to where she stood admiring the prospect, and pointing to 
distant Algiers, said: 

"Star buono, Madama, star buono. It's good, it's good. 
Soon shall all be home. I get moneys, you get nice new 
husband, nice Turkeesh husband, give you plenty jewel, nice 
coffee, rahatlakoum, plenty silk dresses. Star buono, buono." 

" Oh, very buono, no doubt," interrupted William Holden, 
looking over his wife's shoulder, with a pale and disturbed face. 
" Nice Turkeesh husband for my wife, rahatlakoum, silks, 
plenty big jewels and so on, don't you know: but what for me? 
What for Mr. William 'Olden, here present?" 

" Like enough you go to work on Marina, get plenty basti- 
nado on your feet if you not trabajar bastanza." 

" Trabajar bastanza and the bastinado on the soles of my 
feet if not trabajar, while Mrs. Holden . . . Come, 
mister, I like that. I really like that." 

" Dios grande, Mundo cost," said the Turk, seeing that the 
man was distressed, not understanding what he was saying, 
and administering the invariable consolation of the fatalist 
" God is great. The World was made like that." 

"Shall Madama like come be my new wife?" asked th< 
oldak-bashi. " I get plenty money for my share in this sale, salt 
of ship, of mercanzia, of Madama's old husband and friends 
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Happen I buy Madama, will she like be my wife? I much 
admire Madama. She big, white, fat, she one mountain nice, 
soft flesh. She look splendid in Turkeesh costume." 

Mrs. Holden laughed, and die Turk, taking this for a sign 
of acquiescence, allowed his stern features to relax into a broad 
smile. Then he bowed and withdrew, evidently considering 
that a bargain had been struck between them. 

In the meanwhile the ships had come closer to land, and 
from the city one continuous roar, like a prolonged screech, 
could now be heard. The great white mass of the houses 
seemed suddenly to swarm with life. " Like a lot of maggots 
in a piece of Cheshire cheese," said Holden, and the simile was 
not an inept one. The forms that were moving about, on and 
over the white houses, were certainly of the colour of the worms 
referred to. 

"That's the women coming out on the terraces of the 
houses to see the prize come in," muttered the Christian slave 
who had previously addressed Mrs. Holden. " Curse them! 
They'll be down on die Marina to rejoice in your capture, the 
black-hearted heathens. Many of them devilish Moors spend 
all the day looking seaward. When a pirate vessel comes 
along with a prize in tow, they start hollering as you can 
hear them now, and then they all rush down to the shore to 
insult the poor folk what has been taken. Rot the whole ac- 
cursed breed of them ! " 

The white city seemed all alive. The flat roofs of the 
houses, rising one above the other like the steps of some gigantic 
stairway, were thronged with folk. Women wrapped in white, 
the lower part of their faces covered with white veils, kept 
emerging into view, animated, gesticulating, waving their arms 
which, shawled as they were, looked from afar like great 
wings. "Like a lot of cormorants," said William Holden 
amending his comparison. Some of the women wore jewelled 
head-dresses, which glittered in the sunlight, some carried babies 
swathed in bright colours, many were holding their children up 
so that they might catch a glimpse of the returning vessels. 
These children were dressed in their gala clothes, the little 
boys wore red fezes and green tunics trimmed with gold, the 
little girls, less gorgeously attired, but still lending to the 
general brightness of colour. As the anxious prisoners on the 
White Horse looked, they saw that on one small section of the 
white expanse of roofs the colour of the swarming figures was 
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black, as distinct from the white forms which were everywhere 
else to be seen. 

" That's the Jews' quarter," said the Christian slave. " All 
the Jewish women wear black and have black bandages round 
the lower part of their faces." The black swarms on the roof- 
terraces seemed even more animated than the rest. Excessive 
gesticulations could be descried even at that great distance; 
the excitement amongst all the black figures seemed greater 
than anywhere else. 

" The Jouddhis smell de business that is coming along," said 
the oldak-bashi coming up, " and business always make them 
most excited. If you all be declared schiavi, all your clothes 
will be sold and your jewels and things, so they shall make 
much money. We in Algiers, we care for nothing but love 
and money, and for money most, for there is no love, suppos- 
ing that there is no money. They say you cover an Algiers 
man's eyes with a piastre, so you may cut out his other eye 
with a knife. And the Turk is just the same, and the Jew 
in Algiers he is just the same. A prize means money for many 
people in the city, so you shall hear them holler when we get 
closer. And now excuse me, Madama, I go to the cannon 
firing." 

" Oh, we'll excuse you all right enough," said Mr. Holden, 
" and if you don't come back talking to my wife of love and 
money, I for one shall be very well satisfied. Good heavens, 
Sarah, how these people do holler. We must be miles and 
miles from shore, and yet I declare I can quite make out their 
screeching." 

" Steward ! Steward ! " cried a peevish voice from inside the 
deckhouse. " Please bring me a cup of tea, without milk or 
sugar, at once. At once." 

Great activity now began to be displayed on board both the 
ships. Flags were run up to the mastheads, cannons were 
loaded with powder, the anchors were seen to, the boats got 
ready, and other preparations were made for the approaching 
disembarkment. 

The volume of discordant sounds from the city and the shore 
grew greater and greater. The prisoners could actually notice 
the speed at which the distance between their ship and the land 
was decreasing. Suddenly the roar of cannon broke in, as 
the White Horse fired the salute which was usual when a 
corsair returned home from a successful expedition. Close 
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upon this came the salute from the poor Stella Marina, which 
was thus forced to celebrate her own overthrow. 

In this way was the news proclaimed that once more had 
Allah shown his bounty to the Faithful, that once more the 
Christian infidels had been overthrown. At the sound of the 
guns indolent Algiers leapt into exultation. Flags were dis- 
played from the tops of many houses; the discharge of musketry 
could be heard. From the terraces of the houses women, 
shrieking with excitement, waved coloured scarves in sign of 
greeting to the returning heroes. Children ran along the nar- 
row streets making their way down to the Marina, shouting, 
beating toy-drums, blowing on horns, throwing crackers and 
squibs. The return of a corsair vessel with a prize was always 
an occasion of popular rejoicing. Their religion enjoined upon 
them to exult in the discomfiture of their enemies, in which 
respect Mohammedanism differs so entirely from Chris- 
tianity. . . . 

On occasions like these the whole population of Algiers, so 
to speak, would crowd out through the Marine Gate, and 
passing along the jetty, which then, as now, was known as 
the mole of Kheir-ed-Din, though it really was the mole or 
monument of thirty thousand poor Christian slaves, tried to 
invade the island on which stood the various Admiralty 
buildings, the Penon lighthouse, and the many formidable forti- 
fications by which the harbour of Algiers was protected. The 
harbour was formed by the mole of Kheir-ed-Din, and the 
island which was joined by it to the mainland, the conforma- 
tion of this island (from which the town takes its Arabic 
name of El Djezair) being such that it affords an excellent 
breakwater against the sea and embraces within its arms a 
large and tranquil pool. 

It has been said that the crowd passing along the mole en- 
deavoured to invade the island, because it was on this island 
by the arched vaults, under the large Admiralty Hall, that 
the corsairs landed their prisoners and their spoils, and because 
the sight of the wretched condition and terrible alarm of the 
unhappy captives when they first found themselves after their 
miserable journey amongst surroundings so fearful was a 
spectacle on which, and not on religious grounds alone, the 
Moors loved to regale their eyes. But half-way down the 
mole a line of janissaries, armed with cudgels, had been 
stationed by the orders of the Minister of Marine, with in- 
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structlons that no one was to pass who was not a member of 
the Government, and armadore or shipowner, or one of die 
members of the Divan. It would have interested any modern 
commander of police forces acquainted with the difficulties of 
handling large masses of people in times of excitement to 
have watched with what phlegm and indifference these few 
soldiers kept the pass which had been assigned diem to keep 
against the billowy crowds that kept pouring through die 
Marine Gate. They held that their presence there in line 
was sufficient warning to the mob not to proceed further along 
the mole, and anybody who disregarded that warning was 
simply knocked on the head with the short olive-wood bludgeon 
with which a man's skull could be cracked as easily as a cocoa- 
nut. Repelled here, the crowd of eager sightseers hurried 
back and spread themselves out along the shore by which the 
west side of the harbour is bound, where in serried masses, 
reaching as far and beyond the mile-limit which no slave under 
pain of death might transgress, they stood, eager, expectant, 
straining their eyes and ever shouting in a frenzy of excite- 
ment and triumph their praises of Allah, and their detestation 
of the Christian dogs. 

Meanwhile the privileged ones were assembling under the 
Admiralty vaults, while in the big hall above the various mem- 
bers of the Government and all the officers who composed 
the assembly known as the Divan were taking their seats. 
They were all in gala array, with violet tunics for the most 
part, though some wore green and others lilac Huge turbans 
were on their heads, and each man was armed with many 
daggers and pistols. They all trailed huge scimitars, and for 
the most part wore riding boots with great spikes fastened to 
their heels, to do service for spurs. 

A more sinister collection of ruffians than those men, who, 
in 1815, formed the Divan of the Republic of Algiers, it would 
be difficult to imagine. They were hanging men every Mon- 
day outside Newgate in England who, compared to these fel- 
lows, were the beau ideal of refinement, culture and civiliza- 
tion. Many of these janissaries were, as a matter of fact, very 
simple, highly domesticated men, kind to their wives, excel- 
lent fathers, and as masters of slaves ever mindful of the 
Mohammedan prescription of mansuetude towards dependants. 
But to be chic in Algiers, the modish thing to do, was to ap- 
pear very terrible, very swarthy, very hirsute, fearfully scowl- 
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ing, pitiless, bloodthirsty, unrelenting. This attitude was not 
intended to impress the Christian slaves in the city — for these 
the janissaries had nothing but contempt. It was considered 
good policy ever to keep in a state of terrified submission the 
large masses of Moorish and mixed populations, Kabyles, Ne- 
groes, Mozabites, Koulouglis, and the rest. To this end the 
Turks found the assumption of a ferocious demeanour most 
useful. Nothing pleased a janissary, on his way to Divan, bet- 
ter than to observe that people hurried away at his approach, 
that children fled screaming back into their houses, and that 
the " Balek Effendi " of anyone he might meet was repeated 
with great submission and humility. In his heart of hearts the 
janissary felt that he was by no means such a terrible fellow as 
he looked, and rather rejoiced that none of his wives could Bee 
the way he was swaggering along, but he kept the thing up 
as long as he was in the public eye, and the result was that 
the Divan presented a most terrible appearance. It was a 
Congress of Bogeymen, a Parliament of Ghouls and Ogres. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE STIR IN ALGIERS HARBOUR 

IT was surprising that anyone who knew of what poor stufi 
these janissaries were made can have allowed himself to 
be impressed by their scowling looks. One Englishman 
was more than a match for three of the fellows, and that 
this was the fact was proved over and over again. One 
always reads with delight, for instance, the record of the 
escape of four lads, four lads out of Bristol, on board the 
Jacob of that city. The ship had been captured by the pirates 
near the Straits, of Gibraltar, and all her crew had been taken 
out of her with the exception of the heroic four youths. 
Thirteen Turks were put on board to sail her back to Algiers. 
Under way, however, the four English youths attacked their 
captors; they threw the captain and another ruffian into the 
sea and killed two others, driving the remaining nine heroes 
down below, where they kept them prisoners until they had 
sailed the ship safely into the port of San Lucas in Spain. 
Here the nine pirates were promptly disposed of as galley- 
slaves. 

The fellows were cowards, as all cruel men really are. 
They did no work and they took no exercise, and they spent 
all their time either smoking or amusing themselves in their 
harems. The slightest effort was considered unworthy of their 
grandeur. The janissary usually was watched by four slaves, 
one standing in each corner of the room, who was never to 
take his eyes off his august master and to spring to execute his 
behest, even before he had taken the trouble to explain it. 
During the sleep of the august Effendi — which always came 
upon him after eating or when the sun was shining, or upon 
the slightest excuse or occasion — the four slaves were obliged 
to stand in their places with folded arms, watching his fat 
carcass and listening to his stertorous breathing. Like most 
living things that do not feel strong enough, or have not 
the courage to show much fight, the janissaries relied on over- 
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awing their adversaries by making terrific noises. The militia 
officer who could shout the loudest at the Divan was con- 
sidered the orator of the greatest importance. The uproar that 
ensued when the simplest thing was being discussed in this 
assembly, baffles description. Nothing was spoken, everything 
was bellowed. Your janissary officer expressed his opinion on 
the question laid before him in the tones of a harbour-master 
shouting directions to the sailors on board an incoming vessel. 
Each man seemed to vie with his neighbor in making noise. 
When the Divan was engaged in discussing some subject of 
importance, that is to say, when a decision was wanted which 
would affect the number of piastres to be pocketed by the vari- 
ous members of that assembly the noise made in the Admiralty 
Hall was so great that one could hear it up on the very top of 
the Mustapha Hill. The men literally roared. They did not 
gesticulate; the rule was that the members of the Divan should 
sit with folded arms. To raise the arms was to give the 
sign of revolt against the reigning Dey and his ministers, and 
might lead to a successful revolution, or more often to the 
immediate execution of the author of this seditious gesture. 
The best comparison of the sitting Divan would be found in 
an assembly of very gaudy macaws, save for the fact that ex- 
cessive conceit is not one of the traits of the parrot tribe. 
Now the primary motive in everything that the masters of 
Algiers did or said was conceit. They were always en repre- 
sentation. Their very noisiness was calculated to draw at- 
tention to their persons. They really fancied themselves the 
most important people in the world, in this respect resembling 
the members of other legislative assemblies of which one has 
heard it said that they imagined that the eyes of the Universe 
were fixed upon their deliberations. They firmly believed that 
Europe trembled when one of them raised his voice. Their 
arrogance surpassed everything that can be conceived. Cen- 
turies of diplomatic cowardice on the part of the Powers, cen- 
turies of misinterpreted tolerance, centuries of evil prosperity 
had brought the Turkish rulers of Algiers to believe them- 
selves the dreaded masters of the world. To behold the mani- 
festation of the terror which their supposed great powers in- 
spired was to these loafing fellows a keen enjoyment. So when- 
ever a vessel was announced as returning from a cruise bring- 
ing back a prize and prisoners, a Divan was always held so 
that on the very moment of landing the unfortunate captives 
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might behold their future masters sitting in all their awful 
state. The doors of the big Admiralty Hall opened out on 
that part of the wharf under the arches of the Admiralty 
buildings, where the corsairs landed their prisoners. Confused, 
frightened, shivering, half starved, dazzled, the poor wretches 
did no doubt present a very pitiable appearance, calculated to 
rejoice the stony hearts of people so cowardly and so cruel as 
the gaudy-jacketed braggarts, who suddenly displayed them- 
selves in all their finery, scowling hideously. 

The assembly promised that day to be very fully attended. 
For one thing, there was less than ever to be done elsewhere; 
for another, everybody was curious to see what Beiram ben 
Mohammed was bringing home, for Three Parts Dead was 
much envied by the Aghas because the women admired him so 
much and he had such a reputation for bravery. They also 
wanted to hear from his lips how Soliman Rais, the renegade, 
had acquitted himself. 

Everybody knew that the Minister of Marine, speaking for 
the Divan and the Dey, had promised the renegade five hun- 
dred blows on the soles of his feet if he returned empty- 
handed this time. The threat had worked wonders; circum- 
stances once more confirmed the truth of the saying that the 
rod is a gift of God, but everyone was anxious to hear an ac- 
count of the voyage. Had many men been killed or wounded ? 
Had other vessels been attacked and escaped? Perhaps 
after all Soliman Rais might by negligence have qualified for a 
certain number of bastinadoes, because if he had allowed a 
more valuable prize to get away than the one which he 
was conveying home, his negligence would naturally deserve 
some part of the threatened punishment. And in his heart 
of hearts every true Mussulman rejoiced to see a renegade 
suffer. For the renegade was of all men most despised in the 
land of Mohammedanism. 

The Agha in Chief was one of the early arrivals, reaching 
the Marina end of the mole on horseback, preceded by two 
chaouchs, who kept screaming at the top of their voices, " Look 
out! Look out! Here is the Agha coming! " 

Arrived at the mole, he bundled off his horse and waddled 
slowly along the jetty till he reached the Assembly Hall. He 
was accompanied by the Grand Scrivano, who combined the 
functions of Chancellor of the Exchequer with those of tally 
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inexorably punished with death. Yes, every man amongst the 
Bulluk and Oldak Bashis considered himself at least the equal 
of Napoleon. 

A man who was at that time an Agha Bashi, and who after- 
wards became Dey, came to the Admiralty Divan reading a 
book. This was Ali Khoja, later on so infamous, who com- 
bined with the sincere love of literature a most bloodthirsty 
and licentious disposition. His character much resembled that 
of the infamous Wainwright, the poisoner, who came to such 
signal grief. Ali, however, had the good fortune to live under 
a government where thieving and murder were acts held in 
high esteem, and in due course he reached the supreme power. 
He is referred to here because, always ready to dogmatise, he 
on one occasion pointed out to Mr. McDonnell, the British 
Consul, the reasons for which the Algerine Turk, leaving his 
bravery and acts of heroism out of the question, was really en- 
titled to hold so very high an opinion of himself. 

" Our people," said Ali, " are certainly very much better 
people than the Christians. In the first place, we do not get 
drunk. We touch neither wines nor spirits. Then we follow 
most strictly the tenets of our religion. We are very clean. 
We wash ourselves carefully five times a day, and always be- 
fore and after taking food. We treat women with respect. A 
woman's person is sacred to us. We do not gamble. We 
have a horror of gambling. The games we play, chess and 
draughts, are for skill only. We are very frugal. We do 
not gorge ourselves at meals. We are brotherly to people of 
the same religion. Mohammedans do not fight amongst them- 
selves. When I touch a Mohammedan's hand, we both kiss 
the place where the other man touched. If a man happens to 
have some natural ailment or defect we do not make this a 
reason for hurting his feelings, adding to his sufferings by re- 
proaching him with an infirmity, which is in itself a great sor- 
row to him. No, there is no shame amongst Turks in being 
blind, or hump-backed, or one-legged, or one-armed. It is con- 
sidered with us rather a distinction to have such an infirmity* 
because it certainly marks a man out to the stronger regard 
of his brother-men, and you will see people calling themselves 
by names which designate their infirmities, names of which they 
are not a little proud. You have heard in this city of Ahmed 
the One-eyed, as of Beiram the Hump-back. It consoles the 
man to icel that if he be infirm, his infirmity is also a distinc- 
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tion. With us, if a man or woman be half-witted we do not 
deride the poor creature. In your country the idiot, the im- 
becile, is an object of contempt and ridicule. Children shout 
after the afflicted man in your streets. He is pelted with 
stones. Your mad-houses, where you confine the insane, are 
terrible places, far worse than any bagnio that you will find in 
Barbary. Some of the tortures you have designed for inflict- 
ing pain and suffering on these poor wretches surppss what 
the most cruel amongst us could have conceived. I have seen 
a picture drawn by your English artist Hogarth, and I have 
seen pictures of what used to go on at Bicetre before Pinel in- 
terfered. Here we say that a person so afflicted, so terribly af- 
flicted as to be without reason, must be Hadji, that is to say 
sacred, under the protection of Allah. We look upon him as a 
saint, or rather as sacred, and we reverence him because of the 
immensity of his misfortune. You do the same in your re- 
ligion. You worship after death people who have suffered 
greatly. These you call martyrs. Well, we treat them with 
respect and kindness while he or she is living. Which acts 
the more wisely, the more kindly, in a way most likely to please 
Allah? And remember we are not taught to love all men. 
No, we are trained to carry the sword in one hand. We are 
men of blood and war and cruelty. But in some things we 
are kinder than you who are the followers of Holy Jesus." 
(Here Ali Khodja bowed his head.) "And there are many 
other reasons why we may well be proud and why we may 
strut along the streets exacting the extremest deference from 
everybody. We never plunder in battle. We do not loot. 
We Turks despise looting while the battle is raging. We 
leave that work to the Moors and to the slaves. And another 
thing, although we are indisputably the masters of all the 
Christians, we do not interfere with the Christians in the prac- 
tice of their foolish religion. The very slaves in our bagnios 
here are all allowed to have their chapels with priests to at- 
tend to them. From the very earliest times the Catholic priests 
have been tolerated here. We do not interfere in people's re- 
ligious belief. Can you say the same? Do you not send mis- 
sionaries out everywhere? Do you not fight fearfully amongst 
yourselves, Protestants and Catholics? Why, I have a book 
at home in which terrible things are told of the way in which 
you spread your religion of brotherly love. / know about the 
awssacre in France on St Bartholomew's Eve, I have heard 
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about your Queen Mary, who married Philip of Spain, 
[We Turks know about the Inquisition in Spain and in Portu- 
gal. We have suffered enough by it, but not we alone, but 
Christians also. Your cruelties for the sake of your religious 
quarrels have far exceeded ours both in atrocity and in fre- 
quency. We have at the Kasbah in one of the vaults a collec- 
tion of torture instruments which were taken out of a ship 
going from Spain to the Indies about one hundred years ago, 
and which were intended to help in spreading the true religion. 
What kind of respect do you wish us to have for you, though 
as for the Holy Jesus we reverence Him as He deserves, who 
predicted the coming of Mahomet the Prophet, who was 
greater than He. Then look at our treatment of the Jews, 
surely it is with you Christians that the Jews should find refuge 
and protection. Your religion springs from theirs. Their 
laws are your laws. You accept the whole of their Scriptures 
as holy. Yet in every country in Christian Europe they have 
been persecuted and tortured and driven forth. We give them 
shelter. We do not torture them nor do we ill-treat them. 
At most, when the Republic has great need of moneys for 
public purposes, do we impose an additional tax on these traders 
into whose hands most of the moneys which come into our 
territories accumulate. The King of the Jews has never less 
money in his possession than the treasure in the Kasbah — and 
oh, Signore dlnghilterra, that treasure did take some stealing. 
The Christians blame us for loving money. They perhaps do 
not love it. They do no mean things, no cruel things, no in- 
famous things for money. As for us, we are thieves and we 
do not deny it. One great Dey said to an English Consul, who 
was boring him with morality, ' We are a people of thieves here 
and I am the captain.' That is what your kings, whose thrones 
rest on the money-bags of the Jewish bankers, would say if 
their Christianity taught them to speak the truth. And then 
all your talk about our wives and our women. Is it not far 
better since a man must love more women than one that he 
should take these women into his house and provide for them? 
What do you do in the Moghreb ? I need not tell you, but a 
Turk would never even touch a woman who sells her body. 
In this also we are much cleaner than you. I think that we 
may well strut in the streets as we walk along, when we com- 
pare ourselves to the Christians." 
Mr. McDonnell said nothing beyond expressing his approval 
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of the forcible way in which Ali the Literary Man had formu- 
lated his opinions. Then he complimented the Agha on the 
style in which he had composed a Turkish fable, which one 
of the professional story-tellers was relating in the Moorish 
cafes. Ali was highly pleased with Mr. McDonnell's praise, 
for his ambition was to be known as a writer of great dis- 
tinction, and in parting from the Consul at the door of the 
Admiralty Hall, to which Mr. McDonnell would only be ad- 
mitted after the landing of the prisoners, he said that he 
might count upon his support in any demand he might wish 
to urge upon the Government in connection with the prize 
which was then in sight. 

"Which means no more than this," said McDonnell to an 
English friend, a Mr. Trenton, who was staying with him, 
" that our literary friend had no interest whatever in the ven- 
ture of which this prize is the outcome. Were he interested, 
even to the extent of twenty pieces of eight, you would hear 
a very different promise." 

" I know the kind of man you mean," said Mr. Trenton. 
"I have met him in London." 

That morning, while the janissaries were awaiting the ar- 
rival of Soliman Rais and Beiram ben Mohammed, the usual 
owl-like solemnity of the meeting, when nothing was under 
discussion which affected the pockets of the members, was en- 
livened by a joke which was started by an Oldak Bashi, who 
had just returned from a cruise in the Atlantic and had heard 
the news there. This he announced in the words, " The 
Grandissimo General Napoleon Bonaparte has abolished slav- 
ery." The man sitting next to him repeated the announce- 
ment in a somewhat louder tone, " The Grandissimo General 
Bonaparte has abolished slavery." Then he gave a loud guf- 
faw. His nearest neighbour then shouted the same words over 
again, also terminating with a peal of derisive laughter. This 
went on until every man in the assembly had shouted out, as 
loudly as his vocal chords permitted, the same news in ex- 
actly the same words. Then they all fell to laughing as if 
this was the very funniest thing in the world. Their amuse- 
ment proceeded from the fact that it appeared to them the 
height of what was absurd and ridiculous for a Frenchman to 
forbid what was the staple trade of Algiers, the one line of 
commerce on which the whole city lived. It was the audacity 
of a puny French general to venture to disapprove of what was 
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usanza in Algiers that made these men laugh. Outside on 
the quays, in the quarries, by the city walls, and on the har- 
bour fortifications, the ragged slaves toiling, bare-headed and 
bare-footed under the broiling sun, laughed also when they 
heard the news, but their laughter had a different ring from 
that which pealed through the open windows of the Admiralty 
Assembly HalL 

Meanwhile the White Horse and the Stella Marina, side by 
side, like two sister ships, had reached the harbour, and were 
casting anchor. A swarm of small craft immediately put out 
from shore. In the first boat that ran alongside the White 
Horse were two very fat old men, very gorgeously dressed 
and looking most pleased and contented. These were two of 
the principals in the shipowning firm which had fitted out the 
White Horse for this expedition. They had come to congratu- 
late Soliman Rais and Beiram ben Mohammed, and to hear 
from die khodja what might be the approximate value of the 
capture. 

Having mutually informed each other that Allah was the 
only Allah, that he was great and that Mahomet was his 
prophet, the armadores elicited from their supercargo that the 
ship and cargo might be valued at perhaps ten or twelve thou- 
sand dollars. That there were thirty prisoners aboard, about 
whose status there could be no doubt whatever, and who were 
certainly good for the slave-market; that as to the captain, he 
appeared to be English, but that he had obviously been in the 
pay of the owners of the prize, and that there could be little 
doubt that he was a good prize also, that there were other 
prisoners about whom Sidi McDonnell would probably raise 
objections, but that they were people with no papers who could 
not prove anything that they said. He added that the English 
captain had acquitted himself splendidly, that he was a good 
sailor and had indeed sailed the Stella Marina in such a way 
that she had kept up all the time with the White Horse. He 
answered a question as to whether there were any women on 
board the prize by shrugging his shoulders. He did not think 
that either of the ladies would appeal much to either of the 
gentlemen, that one of them appeared maboule, or weak- 
minded, while the other — well, certainly she was pleasantly 
stout, but . . . well, the gentlemen would see for them- 
selves. 

The armadores expressed satisfaction with what they heard, 
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but were angry that one of the crew had been allowed to 
drown. This was a piece of negligence which would want 
inquiring into and somebody would have to be punished. The 
one-legged man, who was doubtless a good sailor, or he would 
not have been employed on the ship in spite of his infirmity, 
would have fetched from two hundred to three hundred dollars. 
Many of the other boats carried the owners of the Chris- 
tian slaves who formed the crew of the White Horse, and who, 
according to custom, had been let out to the shipowners for 
the purposes of this cruise. Their proprietors came to hear if 
they had been brought back all right and to inspect the prize, 
because each member of the crew was entitled to his share in 
the prize-money, the share being naturally paid over to his 
owner. The crew slaves got two shares apiece, which was 
the same amount as was allotted to the soldiers who did the 
fighting, the actual pirates in fact, and double the amount given 
to any Moors or free men in the crew. 

The din that arose around the two ships really outclam- 
oured the noise from the Admiralty Hall, where the joke about 
the Emperor Napoleon was still in full swing. Every Moor, 
or Jew, or renegade Christian, who had a slave on board 
either the White Horse or the Stella Marina, was exchanging 
with his property a bawling conversation. Very often the 
patrons, being pleased at the prospect of pocketing what the 
slaves had earned for them, shouted kindly commendation and 
promises of money and food. The slaves bawled back lying 
accounts of their feats of valour and endurance. The soldiers 
and officers exchanged screaming greetings with people on the 
shore. Here every available foot of ground was occupied by a 
clamorous, gesticulating mob. There were many women 
amongst the crowd, nor were these the least noisy. Many of 
them were wives of the soldiers, some were the wives of the 
slaves, slaves themselves. There were great numbers of chil- 
dren, some held aloft in their mothers' arms, others gravely 
perched on their fathers' shoulders, some standing between the 
legs of the grown-up people. They were all brightly dressed, 
for the arrival of Christian prisoners was a feast and a gala 
day, and for the most part they wore that expression which 
one sees on the faces of young children who are allowed to 
look on at acts of cruelty or phases of suffering, and who never 
for one moment question the right or wrong of the proceedings. 
On deck, meanwhile, of the White Horse, Soliman Rais was 
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preparing to disembark. Above the din and rattle there could 
still be heard the shrill, plaintive command of a woman's voice, 
" Steward, what is all this noise about ? Steward, you have 
not yet brought me that mutton chop and potatoes. Steward, 
I really shall complain to the captain." 

"La Maboula! The insane woman," said Soliman Rais, 
jerking his thumb over his shoulder. 

The unfortunate Captain William Brown, still wearing the 
chains which had been taken off Sambo, was the first prisoner 
to be sent off the Stella Marina. As he clambered down the 
side of the ship into the boat, a roar went up that this man 
was the commander of the captured ship, the Rais, and as his 
discomfiture was naturally held to be the greatest of all, the 
exultation of the mob was the loudest. But deafening cheers 
and cries of " Cornuti ! Cani ! Traditori ! Judaei ! Infideli 1 
Chupequi ! " greeted every unfortunate member of the Stella 
Marina crew as he clambered down into the boats. Even 
greater exultation perhaps was shown when the two unfortu- 
nate women captives were brought forth from the deckhouse; 
Mrs. Lewis still protesting violently; Mrs. Holden still 
wearing a brave face and cheering up her husband. These two 
ladies were helped into a boat with some show of courtesy and 
consideration, their husbands were bundled in after them, and 
last of all the mineowner, who was speechlessly drunk on 
Beiram's spirits, was lowered over the side of the ship amidst 
many expressions of disgust from every Mohammedan present. 

Amongst the women on the shore the fact that there were 
only two female prisoners was greeted with much delight 
Joyful cries were exchanged, coloured scarves were waved. 
The Turkish and Moorish wives always dreaded the arrival 
of a prize. There might be women on board, female prisoners, 
Frankish girls of great beauty and youth and plumpness who 
might usurp the place of any favourite in the town of Algiers. 
The hearts of men are fickle. Not one wife, albeit she might 
be the last chosen of the husband's seven favourites, was sure 
that she might not be displaced by some new arrival. The 
armadores were delighted when many young women were 
among the prisoners, for a Frankish woman of even ordinary 
attractions was always worth from fifty to a hundred pounds, 
and might be worth many hundreds. The married women 
of Algiers, however, in their prayers to Sidi Abd-er Rahman 
when imploring the success of an expedition used always 
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secretly to beg of the saint that as few Frankish women as 
possible, unless old and ugly, might be taken on the prize. 
This time the great saint had lent a favourable ear to their 
prayers. Only two women had been captured, of whom one 
was maboula; the other was stout, it is true, but not comely, 
and, indeed, said to be a Madama d'Inghilterra, an English 
woman — so that she would not come into the market at all. 
One woman who had trembled greatly that morning when 
she had heard Soliman Rais's salute fired from the White 
Horse, because her lord and master had shown recently great 
signs of restlessness, then and there vowed that she would that 
same afternoon carry to the saint's kouba and place near his 
grave a fine ormolu striking clock which her husband had given 
her, and which had been stolen by him from on board a French 
yacht Another woman, whose husband always professed a 
liking for Frankish women with white skins and hair the colour 
of flax, raised her henna-stained fingers to the place where 
her lips were behind her white adjar, kissed them through the 
veil, and blew the kiss in the direction of the tomb of Sidi- 
Sebka, as the only thanksgiving she could make. Sidi-Sebka, 
the saint, who knew everything, would know that to the 
young Christian slave, her lover, the lad with the big violet 
eyes and the curls which were of spun gold, she could refuse 
nothing, when they met by stealth in the Moorish baths. The 
saint would know that she had given away almost all her 
jewels to the old negress cadenhahia who brought the lad 
disguised in female robes and veils into the bath on the bathing 
day for women, and kept watch during those sweet hours of 
deadly danger. 

From time to time the cannon on board the White Horse 
belched forth its deafening feu de joie. The armadores were 
pleased, and the master-gunner had been given leave to make 
merry. It was considered a great addition to the festivities 
of the town for a cannon to be fired off as often as might be. 

Meanwhile, upon the fated Stella Marina, a horde had de- 
scended like a swarm of vultures on the fallen body of some 
noble beast of burden. These were the guardians of the har- 
bour with their slaves who came to strip the prize of all its 
vital parts. Sail after sail was unrigged, lowered over the 
side into lighters, and rowed to shore. The masts were 
stripped of their rigging down to the bare poles. Not a 
spar, not a bolt, not a nail, not a piece of rope was left. On 
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the two masts two different gangs were at work The crew 
of the White Horse stripped the fore-mast, the main-mast was 
stripped by the slaves of the guardians of the port. The 
strippings from the main-mast on every prize were part of 
the perquisites of these harbour officials, a perquisite which they 
designated as caraporta. The strippings of the fore-mast be- 
longed to the crew of the pirate vessel which had effected the 
capture. On this occasion, as on every such occasion, the com- 
plaints of the guardians of the harbour were very loud at the 
valuelessness of the caraporta. " That Soliman Rais, the rene- 
gade, is a quite shameless man," they cried. " Look at this 
rigging. Behold these sails. Was ever such a caraporta 
seen?" 

Soliman Rais, wisely, had removed everything of any value 
from the masts of the Stella Marina, fitting her up with old 
sails and half-rotten gear, which he had carried from port 
with him for the purposes of such a substitution in the event 
of his taking a prize. All the captains of the pirate vessels 
did this. They considered that the one per cent, which the 
harbour officials took on the gross value of the prize was more 
than ample remuneration for them. And Soliman Rais, like 
every other mariner who sailed out of Algiers harbour, wanted 
everything for himself that he could get. 

Whilst the ship was being stripped bare, the Scrivano of 
the Pingie, accompanied by the khodja or scrivano who had 
sailed on the White Horse, were superintending the unloading 
of the cargo which was rapidly effected under the lash of 
the scores of whips by hundreds of Christian slaves. The 
bales and crates were carried into a large storehouse which 
stood near the Admiralty building, and as each groaning and 
sweating porter passed over the gangway, the two scrivanos, 
who, with their huge horn spectacles, looked like a pair of 
owls, noted down the nature of his burden in a long parch- 
ment-covered folio. The two men were in keen opposition. 
Each knew that the other would get the better of him, but 
the real wrangling and screaming, the real bickering and bar- 
gaining began when all the goods having been unloaded, the 
Dey's representative proceeded to claim his master's thirteen 
per cent. An actual division of the spoils often took place 
then and there, as amongst thieves. When the cargo was not 
of goods which the Dey would be likely to want, these were 
immediately put up to auction. The dealers, Moors, Jews, 
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Renegades, and Christians, were always in waiting, each man 
attended by a slave carrying a bag of money. In Algiers there 
was no procrastination. The Oriental habit of putting every- 
thing off to another later day never penetrated here. The 
Moors do not, at least in their commercial and piratical enter- 
prises, practise the manana of the Spaniards. Often the cargo 
was disposed of and the money divided within three hours 
after the ship had dropped anchor in the harbour. For this 
promptness another reason existed. Very often a ship, which 
was seized as a prize, was claimed by the Consul of the nation 
to which she belonged and proven to be not a lawful cap- 
ture. In such a case it was of course an excellent thing that 
the ship should have been plundered and everything in her 
of any value disposed of. The Signor Consul could not go 
and take the goods back from the various merchants who had 
bought them in perfect good faith, nor could he go and fish 
the piastres and pieces of eight out of the pockets of the officers, 
soldiers, sailors, and owners of slaves, who had divided up 
the proceeds of the sale amongst themselves. 

Thieves have the same policy the world over. The pirate 
did not delay turning his prize into money; the burglar does 
not keep the plate long out of the melting pot. In the case 
of the Stella Marina, some of the cargo, namely, some pack- 
ages of tobacco and some sacks of sugar, were divided up 
between the two scrivanos, the rest being put up for auction. 
The money for each lot as it was paid over was apportioned 
then and there; one-eighth went to the Dey's representative, 
and seven-eighths to the ship's scrivano, who immediately paid 
over to the representative of the guardians of the harbour what 
represented one per cent, of the whole amount, and a similar 
sum to a long, white-bearded old man, who had hands like the 
claws of a bird of prey. This man was the treasurer of the 
brotherhood of Marabouts, the holy impostors who lived in 
the different mosques in the city. These priests were entitled 
to one per cent of the gross value of every prize taken, the 
money being applied for the purchase of their food. 

The Algerian marabouts did themselves very well, but then 
as it was thanks to their prayers, their ablutions, and their 
fastings that the corsairs were so successful at sea, it was 
only fair — *was it not? — that they should enjoy some small 
share in the spoils of the victory which they had contributed 
to bring about 
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While the auction was going on shipowners, or their clerks 
or slaves, were inspecting the hulk of the Stella Marina so 
as to know what sum it would be profitable to offer when on 
the morrow she should be put up to auction in the courtyard of 
the Dey's Palace. The ship was offered as a hulk under bare 
masts, with no gear whatever except one bad cable and the 
small anchor at which she rode in the harbour. Everything 
else had been stripped off her, so that she resembled a tree after 
the locusts have passed in the Algerian country. 

Amongst the Moors and the Jews there was much rejoicing 
while the ship was being unladen. For these it was always 
a momentous question what any prize might contain, for when 
the Dey could neither use the part of the cargo which came to 
him of right nor could find at the auction any bidders to take 
it off his hands it was his custom to force the Jewish and 
Moorish traders, each in proportion to his means, to purchase 
these goods at a price which he himself fixed. Ready cash was 
always insisted upon, but if by some special favour credit was 
allowed, it meant death, certain and cruel, to the defaulting 
debtor if for any reason he were unable to keep his engage- 
ments with the Dey's treasurer. The unhappy Jews were 
thus often forced to buy at a heavy cost goods for which they 
had neither use nor market. 

Amongst the traders who came down to see the Stella 
Marina with quaking hearts was an old Jewish merchant, 
Soliman ben Levy, who a year previously had been forced by 
the Dey to acquire three cartloads of wooden legs which had 
been taken off a Sicilian boat on its way to Spain, where the 
war, then in progress, had created a demand for artificial 
limbs. Another unfortunate trader had a large consignment 
of Bibles, from an American prize. Another had been the 
compulsory purchaser — a Mohammedan — of a large barrel 
of pickled pork, which he had promptly buried in the sand by 
the Marina. The only people in Algiers who would have 
touched the pork were the Christian slaves, and they, poor 
fellows, had no money wherewith to trade. 



CHAPTER V 

INTRODUCES MISS BETTY LANGHORNE OF VIRGINIA 

THE human chattels were rowed to the shore, amidst 
cries of exultation and shouts of derision. They 
were landed under gloomy arches which resembled 
the dungeon of a feudal castle. In the massive 
stone pillars were fastened big rusty iron rings. The stones 
oozed with damp; long grey stalactites hung down. Beyond, 
through an open space in the wall which faced the spot where 
one disembarked, could be seen the violet sea, with here and 
there a white sail, or the rapid flight of birds. It was a 
glimpse of freedom and sunlight in a place where every pon- 
derous chain and every monstrous block of stone conjured up 
a gloomy picture of slavery and oppression. The scene was 
indeed one likely to strike terror into the hearts of even men 
of courage. Grouped under the arches were Turkish soldiers 
of the most forbidding appearance, heavily armed and natu- 
rally scowling their very ugliest. There, too, were waiting 
to drive to the bagnios any prisoners who might be assigned 
to them, the warders, or slave-drivers, employed by the Guar- 
dian Bashi. That official himself was there, but he stood 
apart, and had a pained expression when he saw that there 
were women amongst the captives. The Guardian Bashi, who 
was the head warder of all the slaves belonging to the Dey 
and working on the public works, was at that time a kindly 
man full of genial philosophy. He disliked his duties, and 
it was a fact that whatever it lay in his power to do to 
diminish the terrible sufferings of the poor wretches placed 
under him, he did. But his utmost was little, and his knowl- 
edge of this fact gave him the sad look which he habitually 
wore. He had a feeling of friendship for Europeans, because 
some years previously his life had been spared after he had 
been sentenced to death, by the intervention of Mr. Blanckley, 
the British Consul, who sent word to the Dey by the British 
Dragoman, Rais Ali, that he would go on his knees and im- 
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plore pardon for the Guardian Bashi, if the Dey insisted on 
such a humiliation. The Dey immediately granted a request 
which had been formulated with such humility. The thought 
that the representative of the great Giorgio d'Inghilterra was 
ready to go on his knees to him, Ahmed Khodja, was so 
gratifying that the blood-thirsty fellow would have granted to 
Mr. Blanckley even more than he had demanded. 

Ahmed's act of clemency came as a surprise, to none more 
than to the Guardian Bashi, who had quite made up his mind 
to die. Ahmed was one of the most sanguinary tyrants who 
ever sat on the blood-stained throne of Algiers. The first 
thirty days of his reign had been marked by a series of whole- 
sale massacres. The Guardian Bashi felt a deep debt of 
gratitude to Blanckley, and promised the excellent English- 
man and his wife that he would always try to be kind to Eng- 
lish people in distress, and that the slaves should find in him 
a friend. He said that to him personally death was a matter 
of indifference, but that he dearly loved his children, and did 
wish to live so as to bring them up. He had a little boy who 
was five years old at the time of his arrest and two little 
daughters called Monie and Howeisha, whose ears, to please 
Mrs. Blanckley, had been pierced in the European fashion. He 
was devoted to his daughters, which was an unusual thing, and 
he had only one wife, to whom he was absolutely faithful 
She was a pleasant-looking woman, who encouraged her hus- 
band in his acts/ of kindness. He was one of the very few 
gentlemen amongst the Turks then ruling in Algiers. Unlike 
most of the janissaries, who sprang from the very lees of the 
Levant, he came of a good family. He had left Constanti- 
nople in consequence of a family quarrel, and had settled in 
Algiers, where he had taken office. He was somewhat re- 
garded with jealousy by the other janissaries and by the Dey, 
because while even the highest and richest of them used to be 
treated with contempt by any Turks from Constantinople who 
might be visiting Algiers or passing through its harbour, such 
people usually went to pay their respects to Ali, the Guardian 
Bashi. Indeed, one of the reasons why Ahmed Khodja had 
wanted to put the guardian to death was because some noble 
Turkish ladies who had put into harbour in Algiers on their 
way to the Grande Porte, and who had refused absolutely the 
offers of hospitality which had been sent them by Ahmed's 
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Sultana, had accepted an invitation from Ali's wife, and had 
spent one night at the Guardian Bashi's house. 

It was not in any official capacity that Ali, the guardian, 
was waiting near the Admiralty building that morning. He 
had walked down there accompanied by Howeisha, his eldest 
daughter, a girl of seven. The guardian had been taught by 
his English friends that girls need exercise, and that it was 
folly to shut them up all their lives indoors. Ali, though a 
very strict Mohammedan, did not find anything in the Koran 
to forbid him from giving his daughters plenty of fresh air, 
and this was a familiar sight in the narrow streets of Algiers, 
and down on the quays: the Guardian Bashi, before whom 
thousands of Christian slaves were supposed to tremble, 
walking along holding little Monie or Howeisha by the hand, 
or sometimes with the little Mustapha, the son, perched on his 
shoulder, pointing out things of interest to his children and 
combining instruction with the pleasure of the walk. 

Little Howeisha, with her white silk haik draped over the 
cloth of gold jacket and pink trousers, with a cap of gold 
sequins on her head, and a necklace made out of gold coins 
upon her neck, was the only thing that was pleasing and 
friendly to look upon in those gloomy vaults. She carried a 
bunch of white jasmine mixed with yellow roses in her hand, 
and was pratting merrily, asking her father all kinds of ques- 
tions about the ship which had just come in and the people 
who had come with it. 

Suddenly she interrupted her flow of questions by exclaiming 
excitedly : " There is Sidi McDonnell and the Madamasella 
di America. Oh, father, the beautiful Madamasella Am- 
ericana! " So saying, she pointed to the passage which 
had been left open on the mole by the cordon of soldiers, 
through which at that moment Mr. McDonnell, the Eng- 
lish Consul, accompanied by a young woman, was hasten- 
ing along. 

The English Consul looked much perturbed. He had been 
informed by his dragoman that a ship was being unladen, on 
board which there were English prisoners, and he had hastened 
up to exert himself on their behalf. The young woman who 
was with him was an American girl, a friend of his sister's, 
who was staying with the McDonnells at the British Con- 
sulate. She was a Virginian by birth, her name was Miss 
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Betty Langhorne, she was nineteen years of age, and was - 

known throughout Algiers as La bellissima Madamasella di .; 

America. Certainly she merited the title of bellissima. She - 

was a very beautiful girl. She was not very tall, but was per- . ; 

fectly made, with a promise of fulness about her figure which : j! 

caused the Turks and Moors to stare after her whenever she ?. 

passed them with the wildest longings in their eyes. She had » T 

splendid ruddy dark brown hair, and a high complexion. Ye% - 

indeed she was bellissima. Her mouth was delicious, the fresh ^ 

red lips opening on a set of small teeth as white as those of ^ 

a young dog. She had large glaucous eyes, with perhaps more *, 

grey in them than that word implies. The grey eyes of a ^ 

sincere, loyal, and affectionate nature. At times these looked .; 

blue. . . . But perhaps it was the breed in every part of ^ 

her that had won for her the unbounded admiration of the very ." 

keen connoisseurs of feminine beauty amidst whom she was ^ 

living. Certainly the Turk likes a mountainous woman, a f 

great Falstaffian mass of white and scented flesh, whose round- v 

nesses are like the full moon and whose dimples are deep val- ^ 

leys of lusciousness, but none the less he can admire the grace, ^ 

the litheness, the strength that a young, well-born, well-trained f. 
woman shows. 

The loungers round the gate of Bal-el-Oued used to stare ^ 
with open eyes and mouths wide open when Miss Langhorne, t [ 
clad in a tightly fitting riding habit, came dashing by on her ." 
Arab stallion. It was a revelation to them, but their en- v 
thusiasm was mainly produced by the thought that a woman ■ 
possessing such grace and promise in her youth might, if prop- 
erly cared for in the harem, develop into a very Peri of plump i 
delight. 

Amongst the Europeans in Algiers Miss Langhorne was as , 

much admired as she was beloved. She was a dear, whole- ■, 

some, practical girl, who had not only the prettiest shaped - 

foot and hand of any woman in the Regency, but the kindest ■ 

heart also. McDonnell had been obliged strictly to forbid her | 
ever to give a penny of alms to any Moorish beggar, for if she 
had been allowed to follow her instincts, she would have 
gained such a reputation amongst the Algerine poor that the 
Valley of the Consuls, where the British Garden, or country 
house of the British Consul, was situated would not have been 
large enough to contain the swarms of beggars who would 
have awaited her coming-in and her going-out. She was a 
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id, affectionate girl, who was adored by everybody who knew 
:. The Christian slaves, the Spaniards, Italians, and Portu- 
ese used to call her La Madonna Inglese. The poor Amer- 
ji and English captives — and such, to the disgrace of the 
o Anglo-Saxon nations, there existed in Algiers, as elsewhere 
Barbary, in the year of grace 1815 — worshipped the very 
ound she walked upon, and men of these two proud races had 
en seen to bend down and raise the hem of her dress to their 
*, a thing that surely never an Englishman or an American 
d to a woman before who was not his love nor his queen, 
lie Guardian Bashi had a very strong admiration for her, 
id was always favouring her proteges amongst the poor people 
£ whom officially he was the gaoler. She never received any 
loney from home without carrying him a large part of it, so 
lat poor old slaves might be released for some days from 
)il, and proper food might be supplied to those who were 

■*■ 

Madamasella di America was so much admired at the Palace 

hat the Dey had more than once been heard to say he would 
tot be sorry of a quarrel with his amigo Giorgio, which would 
warrant him in violating the British Consulate, when the 
leautiful girl could be dragged off to his harem. 

Betty Langhorne was certainly in considerable danger living 
n the midst of all those lawless libertines, upon whom her 
>eauty acted with maddening force, and she was not unaware 
>f the fact. But she was a brave girl, and walked along as if 
he defied every Turk in Moslem just to try and interfere with 
icr. More than one Moorish gallant who had been too enter- 
prising had tasted her riding whip over his head and shoulders. 
Once a Moor named Hassan ben Beiram had lodged a com- 
plaint against her before the Dey because she had whipped him 
for having tried to insult her as she was riding up to the 
British Garden. Such a complaint might have had serious 
consequences, because it was considered a very grave crime for 
a Christian to strike a Mohammedan. Men, and even women, 
had ere that been put to death amidst cruel torments for such 
an act. Slaves who raised their hands against their masters 
were burned alive by slow fires. Miss Langhorne's aggressor, 
who was the son of one of the principal armadores of the city, 
a young man of great wealth and considerable importance, 
quite expected that the Dey would give him entire satisfaction, 
and that the Madamasella di America would have the choice 
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between being thrown in a sack into the bay or of coming to 
Hassan ben Beiram's harem. 

He had made his complaint, and was complacently waiting 
for Omar ben Mohammed's decision, when suddenly, at a 
sign from the despot, he was seized by two chaouchs, or police 
officers, and deftly laid on his back. His feet, which he had 
bared before entering the audience chamber, were swiftly in- 
serted into loop of cord which was passed into two holes in the 
middle of a short pole. This pole was next twisted round and 
round; the rope tightened on the ankles of the gallant Hassan 
until it was impossible for him to move them in any direction. 
The pole was then raised shoulder high by the two chaouchs, so 
that Hassan rested only on his shoulders and the back of his 
head — his plump, bare brown feet displaying their soles be- 
tween the shoulders of the two policemen. Thereupon a third 
chaouch, dressed like the other two in a green robe with a red 
sash round his waist and a peaked white cap on his head, had 
stepped up, brandishing a short sturdy truncheon of hard olive 
wood, which was caked with clots of blood. Then Omar had 
spoken. 

Hassan ben Beiram had been observed that afternoon by 
one of the Deylic chaouchs, for it had long been known at 
the Palace that he was running after the fair Madamasella di 
America. It had been seen and reported to the Dey that Has- 
san had grievously molested a lady who, being the guest of 
Sidi McDonnell, was under the protection of his buono amigo 
Giorgio, the Re dlnghilterra. Did Hassan ben Beiram, dog 
of a Moor as he was, imagine that it was going to be allowed 
to Moors to provoke the anger of powerful kings such as 
Giorgio d'Inghilterra? What if Giorgio, hearing of the insult 
offered to the lady who was staying with the Signor Console, 
sent a fleet and bombarded Algiers? The lady had done well 
to defend herself, but the punishment she had awarded to 
Hassan did not at all cover the offence. Hassan must receive 
two hundred bastinadoes on his feet, and he might thank 
Heaven that the Dey's friendship for his father, the worthy 
armadore, saved his neck from the rope or his body from the 
steel hooks of the Gate of Weeping. Hassan's punishment 
was inflicted then and there, and the man, after the two hun- 
dred bastinadoes, had to be carried home. 

When the story was told at the River Gate, where all the 
gossips of the city used to congregate, the old men^stroked their 
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beards and said that it was indeed a good thing to be young 
and beautiful and a woman when an amorous Dey was on the 
throne. If the girl had not been beautiful the Dey's judgment 
might have been different. But Omar was a singularly hand- 
some man, and liked nothing better than the admiration of 
beautiful women. He had no doubt hoped that by chastising 
Hassan ben Beiram he would ingratiate himself with the 
beautiful Frankish girl. 

Betty had been dreadfully distressed when she had heard 
of what had happened, and it was with some difficulty that 
McDonnell had prevented her from sending a message of 
sympathy to the unfortunate Hassan. 

That morning she was just going out riding with Miss Mc- 
Donnell and her equerry when the news had come of the 
arrival of British prisoners. Betty had at once begged the 
Consul to allow her to accompany him. " There may be 
women amongst the poor people," she had said, " and I may 
be able to comfort them." McDonnell had tried to dissuade 
her, saying that such scenes of misery on the one hand and of 
brutal cruelty on the other were not nice spectacles for the eyes 
of a young lady to behold. To this Betty had answered 
" Stuff and nonsense ! " and had put a bottle of smelling salts 
into her pocket. Then, bidding farewell to her hostess, who 
said that nothing on earth would induce her to go to the 
Marina and hear the waitings of the unfortunate captives, she 
had galloped off, calling to the Consul to follow her. Betty 
was a splendid horsewoman, who could get wonders out of 
her Arab barbs. She had taught her stallion what is meant 
in Virginia by "planters' pace," and when the ground was 
fairly soft she never rode at any other rate of speed. The 
Arab horses, she found, have feet peculiarly constituted so that 
they can gallop on hard roads without taking much injury. 

At planters' pace Betty and her host had got down to the 
Marina before the prisoners had been landed, although the 
news of their arrival had not reached the British Garden be- 
fore the entrance of the Stella Marina and the White Horse 
into the harbour. 

As Betty, dragging McDonnell after her, arrived under the 
gloomy arches, little Howeisha ran forward with her posy, and 
held it out to her saying, "Kiss me! Kiss me!" — which 
were two English words she had learned — and putting up her 
mouth. Betty stooped down and picked the child up and cov- 
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ered her face with kisses. Meanwhile McDonnell had fallen 
into conversation with the Guardian Bashi. 

"I am afraid, Signor Console," he said, " that you will 
have great difficulties to-day. The ship was an enemy's ship, 
and the people on board — so I hear — though claiming to be 
English, have no papers. Also, we are very hungry for money, 
all of us. We are not inclined to listen to reason. As you 
see, they are already selling the cargo." 

" I hear that there were women on board," said the Consul. 

"Yes," said the Guardian Bashi, "and about those there 
should not be very much difficulty. Since we have beheld the 
beauties of Madamasella we are very critical. I do not think 
that any Turk would want either of the Madamas. It will 
be a question of ransom, and not a very heavy one." 

" Oh, the poor things! Oh, the poor things! " cried Betty 
Langhorne. 

The boat containing the passengers from the Stella Marina 
had reached the landing-place. A coarse crowd of soldiers, 
chaouchs, and such loafers as had managed to slip past the 
cordon on the mole had collected about the stone steps up 
which the unhappy people were mounting. The frightened 
women were hanging back ; the soldiers from the White Horse 
were urging them forward; their husbands were remons- 
trating; the women were crying; while the drunken Austrian, 
who had somewhat recovered his senses, if not his sense, in 
the fresh air, added a note of grotesqueness to the poignant 
scene by his eccentric gestures and his vinous songs. 

" How can you ask us to have any respect for people who 
have such habits?" said the Guardian Bashi gravely. He 
was a strict Mohammedan, and never allowed any intoxicating 
liquor to pass his lips. Indeed, such was his observance of 
this law that during the Fast of Ramadam he never went 
abroad nor spoke to a Christian in his house unless his mouth 
and nostrils were covered over with a linen cloth, so that he 
might not even inhale the vapour or perceive the odour of any 
wine or spirits which people might have drunk. 

" Well, poor wretch," said the Consul, " it is probably the 
last time for a long while that he will be able to get into that 
state. He looks a German, and I am afraid that for him 
at least I shall be able to do nothing." 

"Oh, William 'Olden! William 'Olden!" cried Mrs. 
Holden. "What is this dreadful plice to which they are a- 
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'urrying us? It looks exactly like a scene in a pirate pliy at 
the Sans Pareil." 

"Mr. Lewis! Mr. Lewis!" cried the planter's wife, who 
was indignantly resisting the violence of a soldier, who was 
forcing her up the stairs; "are you a man? Will you allow 
your wife to be pushed about in this way? How dare you, 
you common fellow I Don't you know that I am Mrs. Lewis, 
of Kingston, Jamaica, an American citizen ? " 

"You heard that, Signor Console," said Soliman Rais, 
darting forward. "And you, Guardian Bashi. The woman 
claims to be American. Therefore her husband also is Am- 
erican. We are not at peace with America. America has not 
paid us tribute for some time. Therefore, Signor Console, 
here you will not interfere. Here you cannot interfere. The 
man to the Batistan, the woman to the Cheik-el-beled." 

" You are in a great hurry, Soliman Rais," said McDonnell. 
"We will hear what the husband has to say first." 

The women had now reached the top of the stairs, and were 
standing trembling in the midst of an evil crowd of jeering 
ruffians. Mrs. Holden was deadly pale. The poor woman's 
courage and fortitude had deserted her with her strength. 
But she made an heroic effort to be brave and lend courage to 
her husband. And then a ruffian among the onlookers, a 
loafer who always came down to see the Christian prisoners 
arrive, played a trick on her and her unfortunate companion, 
which produced the same effect as it always did, which was 
the reason why it so delighted the cruel crowd. While the 
women were standing swaying to and fro from fear and ex- 
haustion there was suddenly poked into their faces, as though 
about to seize upon them, a monstrous hand which resembled 
in size those huge signs which glovers at home hang over their 
shop-doors, but of which the gigantic fingers, swollen, shape- 
less, elongated, had no appearance of being human flesh and 
blood. The man was sick of elephantiasis, which is a disease 
very common in Algiers: his hand was swollen and distorted 
out of shape: the horror it produced in the minds of the 
prisoners, especially women, just as they landed and while they 
were standing waiting for the doors of the Admiralty Court 
to open, was often so intense as to cause some of the Chris- 
tian dogs to fall prostrate. Mrs. Holden saw this huge, puffy, 
swollen, mottled, hideous hand, on which the finger nails were 
Several inches long, and which was covered with tVviet VAack* 
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hairs, grabbing at her. She thought it was about to seize upon 
her. She thought she had fallen into the clutches of some 
unearthly monster. She gave a piercing scream, which she 
heard re-echoed with shouts of mocking laughter. Then a 
red mist rose before her eyes, and just as the awful fingers 
seemed about to close upon her, she reeled and fell. 

When she came to herself she found that she was lying on 
the stones of the landing-place, with her head pillowed very 
softly on something that was warm and fragrant. A bottle 
of pungent salts was being held to her nose, while over her 
face there bent so sweet a face, instinct with so much kind- 
liness and pity shining from a glorious pair of blue-grey eyes, 
that just for one moment the poor woman fancied that, having 
died from all the miseries which she dimly now recalled, she ; 
was awaking in that beautiful land of heaven of which, as a ' 
child, she had heard from her mother. But a glance round ] 
soon, alas, dispelled this pleasant delusion. There was an i 
angelic face above her, it is true, but there were other faces j 
peering down at her which might have been the faces of demons 
in hell. She recognized the hideous countenance of Three 
Parts Dead. His face, which was usually of a cadaverous 
hue, was flushed with anger. He was quarrelling with a man I 
who was dressed in European costume and who looked like an I 
Englishman. Holden was struggling in the hands of three « 
soldiers, using really shocking language, considering that ladies * 
were present. Sarah Holden noted that one or two of the » 
onlookers were mopping their faces with the corner of their J - 
burnouses and gathered that William had been striking out » 
right and left before he was overpowered. This suggested that 
her husband might have been hurt, and raising herself up on j 
an elbow she cried out, "William, are you hurt? William, j 
you've been fighting, though you promised me that you ■ 
wouldn't. William, tell me. ..." j 

"Hullo, Sarah, old girl," said the Londoner. "Glad. to .; 
see youVe come round. No, Sarah. It ain't me what has j 
been fighting. It's Captain Brown. He come up with the j 
second boat-load just as that fellow had frightened the senses 
out of you. This beautiful aingel lady who is holding you up 
rushed forward to help you as you lay on the stones. Soine 
of these blackguards tried to put their hands on her. Captain 
Brown, though he has chains on his legs — more shame upon 
those who put them there — is jolly handy with his dukes and 
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ray soon cleared a space for the lady. By gum! Sarah, you 
always said that Captain Brown was too mild a man for your 
liking. Well, you ought to have seen him passing it into these 
fellows in the defence of injured innocence and female beauty. 
It was a rare treat, and so I tell you." 

Things had happened just as William Holden narrated 
them. When with two piercing screams Mrs. Holden had 
fallen to the ground, the American girl had rushed forward 
to her aid. Some of the dirty ruffians who were standing 
round the Christian prisoners had tried to prevent her ap- 
proach. At that very moment Brown, the unfortunate captain 
of the Stella Marina, had reached the top of the landing steps. 
Though he wore Sambo's chains upon his legs his arms were 
free. William Brown had never seen a woman in distress in 
his life without springing forward to the rescue. He rushed 
up then and he let out first with his left and then with his 
right, again and again, until he had cleared a space round 
where Miss Langhorne was now bending over the fallen 
Englishwoman. 

With Brown himself it would have gone very hard, but for 
the prompt interference of Three Parts Dead and Soliman 
Rais, backed by the soldiers from the White Horse. The 
crowd, howling with rage that a Christian dog should have 
ventured to strike free Moors, had armed themselves from a 
heap of building materials with great stones, and the English- 
man would infallibly have been stoned to death had not the 
Agha Bashi and the renegade captain ordered their men to 
stand round the prisoners and to drive back the infuriated mob 
at the point of their yataghans. " Use your pistols if neces- 
sary," bellowed Three Parts Dead. The corsair valued Wil- 
liam Brown at nothing less than two thousand dollars. He 
had sailed the Stella Marina with her rotten rigging and 
riddled sails in a way that showed him a seaman of the first 
order. He would fetch a very big price in the Batistan. But 
apart from that there was something about the fellow which led 
Beiram, who had been in the slave trade and ransom line all 
his career of infamy, to guess that he was a man of a station 
superior to that which he was occupying, that he had not lived 
among tarry sailors all his time, and that very possibly he 
might have rich friends in England as to whom he might be 
forced to speak by the approved means of torture. If that 
surmise were correct this man might be worth anything up 
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to fifty thousand dollars. Was such a man to be stoned to 
death by a lot of loafers who had no business really on the 
landing-place at all? Blows had been struck by the Christian, 
dog? Who said so? He, Beiram, would swear by the Beard 
of the Prophet that he had seen Brown strike no blows, which 
was quite true, for he had been below the level of the landing- 
place at the time and could see nothing of the fight. And 
as for Soliman Rais, the Portuguese renegade, for the pros- 
pect of a share in a fifty thousand dollar ransom he was ready- 
to swear anything in this world or the next. Blows! No, 
by Allah! The only blows which had been struck had been 
levelled by these Moorish hounds at the Turkish janissaries. 
The English captain had done nothing more than defend 
himself. 

The sight of the soldiers' yataghans and of their pistols, but 
especially the terror which their commander Three Parts Dead 
inspired, soon quieted the enraged mob. The paving stones 
and bricks which had been snatched up were thrown down, and, 
growling and snarling, those that had been about to hurl them 
slunk for cover behind the stone pillars. Not a man amongst 
them though who did not vow in his craven heart that if ever 
that Englishman with the fair curling hair and the blue eyes 
came down to work on the Marina in the slave gang, his life 
should be made such for him that he would yell to his false 
gods to take him at once to their most horrible hell. 

As for Brown, he was happy for the first time since he 
had lost his ship. He had never seen a more winsome girl than 
the one for whom he had fought, for whom he had risked a 
death of cruel suffering. And that girl had looked at him, 
poor degraded wretch, ragged, with chains upon his legs, 
looking like some hang-dog from Newgate, had looked at him, 
had said " Thank you, you brave man ! " and had smiled at him 
over and over again. He had never seen such a smile. No 
woman's smile had ever moved him like hers. His heart 
seemed to leap up every time her bright eyes met his. Her 
mouth, too, was adorable. He closed his eyes and turned 
pale. The Moors around him clamoured triumphantly that 
the dog and son of a dog who had struck the Faithful was 
trembling for fear of the avengers with the stones with which 
he was to be stoned to death. It was not that. It was the 
thought of a kiss from Betty's lips. Such emotion was more 
than this strong man could bear. 



CHAPTER VI 

AN AUDIENCE WITH OMAR PASHA, DEY OF ALGIERS 

THE quarrel between the English Consul and Beiram 
ben Mohammed had been initiated by McDonnell, 
who took the corsair violently to task for having 
" shamefully maltreated British subjects." The 
corsair was retorting when the big doors of the Admiralty Hall 
were thrown open, disclosing the janissaries in all their awful 
majesty. The Assembly did not, however, have the oppor- 
tunity that morning of enjoying a contemplation of the terror 
with which it was usually regarded by the trembling and ter- 
rified prisoners under the arches without, for just as Beiram 
ben Mohammed and Soliman Rais, leaving their prisoners 
under strong guard, were about to enter the hall to lay be- 
fore the Divan their claims that the Stella Marina should be 
considered a lawful prize, and the people upon her, who could 
not clearly prove themselves to be subjects of a nation at peace 
with Algiers, and under no pecuniary obligation to that State, 
and further most indisputably able to establish that they had 
been travelling as passengers on board the captured ship, having 
paid passage money for so doing, should be declared slaves, 
there had arrived from the Dey's Palace a running chaouch 
with orders that the prisoners were at once to be brought up 
for His Highness's inspection. There was, said the chaouch, 
to be no delay. " Subitol Prestissimo! Immediatamento! " 
said the chaouch. 

The fact was that an emissary from the Palace, who had 
been sent by the Dey to inspect the prisoners on their arrival, 
had returned to report to Omar ben Mohammed that there 
was amongst the Giaours a woman of exceeding great beauty, 
exquisite of form, rich and ripe of colour, with hair like the 
leaf of the copper beech in autumn and eyes which were like 
the Mediterranean when there are grey clouds in the sky; a 
woman who, it could be seen, was a virgin of high rank, the 
very ripe fruit of love, waiting to be plucked by the august 
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hands of the Ruler of the Faithful. The fact was that the l 
chaouch whom the Dey had sent to inspect the arrivals was a ' 
man who had only quite recently arrived in Algiers from z 
Constantinople with letters of strong recommendation to the : 
Guardian Bashi, under whom all the chaouchs were placed. : 
He had never seen Miss Langhorne before, and observing a 
remarkably pretty girl in the midst of the crowd which was 
surrounding the captives from the Stella Marina, he had not : 
waited as he ought to have done to make any inquiries, but - 
had run off at the top of his speed back to the Palace, where, r 
breathless with the natural excitement of the zealous panderer, r 
he had led his royal master to believe that a pearl of great 
price had been fished up out of the Mediterranean for the 
adornment of the royal harem. 

Neither of the two English ladies was, however, able to : 
walk. Mrs Lewis was in hysterics; Mrs. Holden was too : 
weak to rise from the ground. The chaouch insisted that the 
Dey desired the prisoners of both sexes to be brought before 
him. The Consul endeavoured to remonstrate against moving 
the women in their then condition, and consequently two litters 
were hastily rigged up, each one out of some sail-cloth fastened 
over a couple of galley-oars, and on these litters the two women 
were placed. Eight Deylic slaves were called up from some 
building work which was in progress on another part of the 
island, and four of these were assigned to each litter. A 
guardian walked behind with a heavy driving whip to keep the 
slaves up to their work. The husbands and the Austrian 
mineowner, who seemed to have been terrified into a state of 
sobriety, were ordered to advance, the chaouchs and the soldiers 
closed round, and at running pace the procession passed up 
away from the Admiralty building, along the slanting footway 
which led up the mole to the Marine Gate. Here a great 
concourse of people had collected, but the chaouchs running 
ahead, shouting " Way for the procession to the Palace," ef- 
fectually cleared the road. The chaouchs carried no weapons 
whatever, but as the dire representatives of the supreme power 
were greatly feared. Their word was ever obeyed in Algiers 
without a murmur, without the shadow of a resistance. 
Though for the most part those they came to arrest knew that 
these men were leading them to instantaneous death, a case had 
never occurred of a prisoner's attempting to secure his freedom 
by resisting the chaouchs. 
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The mob, however, closed in behind and followed the mis- 
erable captives as far as the Palace, which was then the 
building now occupied by the Library, shouting out every insult 
and threat that their cruel and filthy imagination could sug- 
gest and their vile tongue supply. The Christian men were 
dogs. The Christian women were worse. They were all in- 
fidels. Their gods had deserted them. They must prepare 
for the fate which such dogs deserved: the men to be the 
slaves of the Faithful and to be cuckolded by them, the women 
to serve as concubines to negroes. Mercifully neither of the 
unfortunate women understood the lingua franca. Mr. Hol- 
den, however, knew what was meant by the word cornuti, 
which was so repeatedly flung at him and his companion. It 
touched him on a very sore point, for indeed things seemed 
to be turning in the direction of a catastrophe to his matri- 
monial honour, and highly indignant, he kept shaking his fist 
at the ruffians who were pursuing the procession with their 
cries, and shouting out " Cornuti yourselves, you dirty-minded 
fellows!" 

When they reached the palace gates they found the Consul 
and Betty Langhorne, who had ridden on ahead, waiting to 
assist them in the trying ordeal that was before them. The 
question of their liberty was now to be decided upon. The 
women being still unable to rise were carried in their litters 
into the courtyard and laid down on the marble pavement. 
The three men were drawn up in a line behind the women. 
The Consul and Betty stood on one side waiting until permis- 
sion should be given to McDonnell to urge what he could in 
the prisoner's behalf. 

H olden and Lewis, in spite of urgent signals from the Con- 
sul kept complaining loudly of the treatment they were receiv- 
ing. The women still remained apparently quite unconscious 
of what was going on around them. Suddenly angry voices 
were heard from the gallery above. A strikingly handsome man 
gorgeously attired in what seemed a tunic of gold thread, and 
wearing a huge diamond aigrette in his turban, was peering 
over the balustrades between the pillars of the gallery over- 
head, contemplating with a rueful countenance the two poor 
elderly bedraggled women who were lying utterly limp and ex- 
t gh littoro on which they had been so un- 
IreyeiP^rom the quay. A man in a green 
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They were not people who allowed themselves to be insulted 
too far. Perhaps some day if General Bonaparte succeeded 
in his new plans . . . Here the Dey received the Consul's 
request for an audience. He stamped his foot, he dashed to 
the ground a fan he was carrying, and roared out that he 
would not receive the English dog. Then, divining what was 
the object of the audience which McDonnell had asked for, he 
ordered that the prisoners should be disposed of at once as he 
had directed. 

A minute or two after he stepped out into the gallery which 
ran past the room in which he had been sitting, and looked 
over the balustrade. The Consul was just departing, ex- 
postulating loudly and waving his hands above his head. The 
litters containing the still unconscious women were being borne 
off under the supervision of the Cheik-el-beled himself, who 
carried in his hand the knotted whip which he used for the cor- 
rection of any ladies who were sent to his house for punish- 
ment. The husbands of the two unfortunate women had evi- 
dently tried to follow their wives, for they were both strug- 
gling in the grasps of several gigantic chaouchs. The man 
whose name Omar afterwards learned to be Holden kept 
shouting out, "Remember your marriage vows, Sarah! Re- 
member your marriage vows!" 

The Dey, who had some knowledge of English and under- 
stood these words, allowed a faint smile to spread itself over 
his stern, handsome face. Then seeing that one of his pet 
lions, who were allowed the run of that Palace, had stalked 
into the courtyard, he leaned over the balustrade and watched 
the alarm of the attendants. But the lion took no notice of 
anybody present. There was a pool of red blood caking in 
the sun on the white marble pavement which seemed to draw 
the fine beast. He advanced majestically, throwing his head 
up to snuff the air. Then suddenly he gave a great roar. 
From the gilded chamber in which the favourites lay there 
came a young girl's scream. That reminded His Highness 
that the previous day a Kabyle maiden of eleven had been 
installed as the latest favourite. Then he made a sign with 
his hand and passed out of sight. 



CHAPTER VII 

IN THE PRISON* OF SAINT CATHERINE 

THE Saint Catherine's Bagnio in Algiers was one of 
the lock-ups in which at night-time the slaves be- 
longing to the Dey, and as such employed on public 
works, were confined. Of these bagnios there were 
six in Algiers. The name bagnio was derived from that of a 
building in Constantinople, which, besides serving as the prin- 
cipal place of confinement for slaves, contained baths and res- 
ervoirs. The word bagnio, or bagne in French, afterwards 
came to mean a convict establishment. 

The lock-up which was known as Saint Catherine's had a 
chapel attached to it, dedicated to the sainted virgin of Alex- 
andria, who, having confessed Christianity at the feast of Max- 
imums, was broken on the wheel. The bagnio was a small 
rectangular building, constructed round a courtyard, on to 
which a number of cells, large enough to contain from twelve 
to fifteen people lying side by side, opened out. The cells had 
neither doors nor windows, deriving their air and light from 
the courtyard. There was no furniture of any kind in them, 
beyond a few mats woven out of some coarse grass. In the 
middle of the courtyard was a fountain. At the far end from 
the entrance, which was gained through heavy iron doors, on 
which the impress of the Open Hand in red paint was bounti- 
fully displayed, was a low porch leading into the chapel. 
Over this porch was a niche in which there stood, looking 
down on the miserable scene below, a statue of Saint Cath- 
erine with the kindly eyes. The chapel was as bare of orna- 
ment as the conventicle of the most rabid Calvinist The 
walls were whitewashed : rough, wooded benches served for the 
congregation; the confessional was an old broken Sedan chair, 
which had been cast up by the sea. On the altar were the 
indispensable vessels of the religion alone. The crucifix was 
°f plain wood. The candlesticks were of tin. The mons- 
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trance was of tawdry gilt brass. Certainly the poverty of the 
good men who ministered to the poor slaves in this chapel was 
very great, for the demands upon their charity were inex- 
haustible, but it was not because of their poverty that they 
allowed the altar to be so meanly furnished. That this was 
so, was a constant grief to the priests, but prudence allowed 
of no greater display. On frequent occasions, since permission 
was granted to the priests to open chapels in the prisons in 
Algiers, the cupidity of the Turks had been excited by the 
value of objects placed on the altars. At one time a statue 
of the Virgin in solid silver adorned the chapel at the bagnio 
known as the Dey's or King's Bagnio. This valuable mass 
of precious metal seemed a possession which could not be al- 
lowed to remain in the hands of the Christian dogs. One 
day the Mezouar, or public executioner, followed by a gang 
of ruffians, broke into the chapel and tore the Blessed Lady 
from her niche. To the remonstrances of the priests the an- 
swer was made that the chapel was in debt to the Mezouar, 
and that the silver idol would not be returned until this debt 
had been discharged. 

It was true that an annual sum had to be paid to the public 
executioner as a tax on the chapel, this sum being made up 
mainly by the poor slaves themselves out of the alms that 
pitying Christians gave them. This annual tax was always dis- 
charged with the greatest punctuality by the priests, fearful of 
giving any pretext whatever for interference with their sublime 
duties. The act of the Mezouar was purely one of blackmail. 
The Algerines, it should be remarked, raised blackmail to a 
degree of higher science, which had not even been equalled in 
any modern European city. It was all the more horrible to 
the devout Catholics of the bagnio congregation that the statue 
should be in the hands of the Mezouar, because this official's 
house was the Algerian Bridewell or Saint Lazare. He was, 
in other words, Head Pimp, or Pander to the Dey's Court, 
exacting tribute from the femmes de joie and blackmailing 
women, reputed respectable, who might have yielded to the 
fascinations of an intrigue. He had powers to seize upon any 
woman who deviated from the paths of virtue as understood 
in Algiers, and having arrested her he could either thrust her 
amongst the prostitutes and thus transform her into one, or he 
might hold her to ransom. In other words, his functions were 
very much the same as those of the police des mceurs in modern 
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Europe. He had to pay heavily for these various rights of 
exploiting one of the most fruitful fields which has ever been 
open to the cupidity and shamelessness of the male, His High- 
ness the Dey receiving no less than 2,000 Sevillian piastres 
yearly from his official souteneur. 

Some time after the poor priests had been able to rescue 
their Virgin from the lupanar by a heavy sacrifice, the same 
fellow, encouraged by his success on the previous occasion, 
dashed into the chapel while a certain priest named Father 
Infantine was celebrating Mass. Uttering the most horrible 
imprecations, this very abominable heathen rushed at the priest, 
just as the father was raising the Host to his lips. He made 
a grab at the priest's hand, but was not quick enough to pre- 
vent him from swallowing the holy wafer. His blind and 
impious fury he then most sacrilegiously vented upon the altar. 
He seized the chalice, turned it upside down and emptied it, 
he knocked over the crucifix and swept the altar bare. Then, 
still shouting out oaths and blasphemies, he rushed out as 
furiously as he had come. For this outrage there was, of 
course, no redress to be had. The priests did not dare com- 
plain lest worse should befall their poor place of worship. All 
they could do was respectfully to petition to be told in what 
way they had offended so high an official as the Grand Bailiff 
and Lieutenant-General of Police, for such were also the 
designations of the public souteneur. 

It appeared that the Mezouar thought that the chapels could 
afford to pay him a little more annually. His spies had 
noticed that frequently silver coins were bestowed upon the 
slaves by the charitable Europeans, whole silver aspers, of 
which there were 696 in the pataca gourde, or current piastre. 
Further sacrifices were made by the martyrs, and the money 
lust of the Mezouar was partly appeased. Since then, how- 
ever, the bagnio chapels displayed nothing of any value what- 
ever. 

The prison was nearly empty when the two Englishmen 
and the Austrian were marched through the heavy doors and 
handed over to the custody of the guardian of that bagnio. 
This official was a man of very few words. He pointed with 
the matraque or bludgeon which he was carrying to the open 
cells, which looked like very common loose boxes in a village 
inn, as much as to say, " Behold your domain." He then 
shook his stick vigorously in the air to indicate that he pos- 
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sessed the means wherewith to enforce orders and to maintain 
discipline. He then turned away, having carried out all the 
regulation formalities in the "receiving department" of his 
establishment, passed through a wicket in the iron gates and 
disappeared, leaving the three new arrivals to the quiet enjoy- 
ment of Saint Catherine's Bagnio. 

"Well," said William Holden, "for a man who came to 
the Mediterranean, determined to enjoy his-self, I think I've 
managed pretty well. Here we are in chokee." 

" Oh, hold your noise, you fool," said Lewis angrily. 
" With yur damned buffooneries you make things worse than 
they are. . . ." 

" Well, you can say what you like," said the Londoner. " I 
find it a good thing to take the funny side of things. But 
what is bothering me now is as to where the refreshment de- 
partment is to be found in this here bagnio. Here, old gentle- 
man, would you mind telling me where I can find mangiar, 
para comer, comprenez vous, something to eat? " And he made 
the sign of putting food into his mouth. 

These words were addressed to a very old man of piteously 
gaunt and haggard appearance who was lying on a straw pallet 
in the middle of the courtyard where the sun was brightest, 
his head covered with matted locks propped up on an arm 
so fleshless that it seemed to be but yellow skin drawn over 
bones. His orbits were deep holes on the edges of which the 
flies had settled. The eyes were hardly visible. 

Holden repeated his question. 

" There is nothing to eat here," said the old man in a hol- 
low, cavernous voice. " My body is the sign of the hospitality 
exercised here." 

" You speak English," cried Holden. " Are you a prisoner 
here?" 

" I have been what you will be to-morrow," said the old 
man, " a slave." 

"Oh, not quite so fast," said Holden. "We'll see what 
King George's representative will have to say to that first 
And do you really mean to say, old gentleman, that they will 
keep us here without giving us any food ? " 

"The guardian may entertain you to-day," said the slave. 
"The Consul will probably have sent him word. You are 
not condemned yet." 
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"Have you been here long?" said Lewis, "You are a 
slave, you say. Have you been a slave here long?" 

" I was a lad of fifteen when I was taken by the pirates. 
Off the coast of Ireland it was," said* the slave. 

"And now you are . . .?" said Holden, lowering his 
voice respectfully. 

"And now I am eighty," said the old man. 

" Eighty ! " cried Lewis in horrified astonishment. " Do 
you mean to say that you have been kept in slavery here for 
sixty-five years? " 

" I do," answered the prisoner. " Fifteen when I was 
taken off the coast of Ireland, and eighty I am at Ramadam." 

" Well, if you'll excuse my saying so," said Holden, his 
craze for trying to say funny things getting the better of his 
feelings of respect, " that looks as if this place, even if they 
don't provide no refreshments, had agreed with you pretty 
well." 

" My soul seems screwed in my body," said the old man. 
" I have never been ill. I come of strong parents. My poor 
mother . • . but I have suffered a great deal. Now I 
am dying." 

"Oh, no, daddy," said Holden. "You musn't say that. 
Cheer up, and have a peppermint. I have three left in my 
pocket." 

"There is a blessed young lady," continued the old man, 
eagerly taking the sweet which Holden held out to him, " who 
pays the guardian here so that I may lie in the sun. Other- 
wise I should be out with the rest dragging stones. I get 
porridge too, thanks to her; good semolina porridge. They 
call it couscous here. It's grand food, is couscous." 

" I say, daddy," said Holden admiringly, " sixty-five years 
a slave in Algiers! What a book you could write." 

"Aye, aye! I have seen more things in this place than a 
man could see anywhere else in twenty lifetimes. O Lord, 
what haven't I seen! Such wickedness as passes all belief. 
There never was anything like it. Blood, blood, blood. 
Murder, murder. A king to-day, carrion to-morrow. I 
have seen young women as lovely as a dream, with flowers 
in their hair, dragged from their beds and thrust into sacks 
and flung into the sea. I have seen men writhing on iron 
hoob outside the gate of Bab-azoun. I have seen them so 
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writhing there for three days before they died. I saw one 
man tied by the four limbs to four galleys and then the slaves 
on each galley were set to row their hardest, each boat in a 
different direction, and the slaves were whipped and screamed 
with pain, but their cries could not drown the awful noise 
that the man made as he was torn asunder. What haven't 
I seen with these poor eyes of mine? I saw a beautiful boy 
slowly burned to death with torches because he had killed 
his master to protect himself from worse than death. I 
have seen men tied to the mast and shot at with arrows till 
they died. Yes; I could write a book of pretty chronicles. 
How many kings have I not seen prancing through the streets 
of Algiers gorged with blood and glittering with gold, on 
whom every woman's eyes were turned, for whom a hundred 
soft bosoms waited, and then one day the kings were lying 
out by the gates for the jackals to feed on. As for me, I lived 
on. I was a slave, a poor, despised dog of a Christian slave, 
but I lived on. Good heavens! the generations I have seen 
of Pashas and Aghas and the rest Where are they all now, 
and where the Sultanas with their big eyes, and the Fatimas 
and the Zuleikas and the girls who danced on the moonlit 
terraces when the lights of the returning pirates' ships were 
seen out at sea? Nothing here remains or survives, except 
three things. Three things: the sea, the jackals, and myself. 
Aye, but of those three things there shall soon be only two. 
They call me Roba la Morte, or Cheat-Death, but I'll not be 
cheating death long now. And then the jackals will come 
down once more to the River Gate. . . . * Chupeque/ the 
people will cry as they drag my bones along the streets. And 
then the jackals will come down to the waste land near the 
River Gate, where the horrid things are mirrored in the pools. 
, . . The jackals will come, and of the three things there 
will be only two . . . this has been my consolation 
through all these years and years, my consolation and my 
pride. I kept going on, when everything else fell into rot- 
tenness and disappeared. Thousands of men who have been 
here in the bagnio with me have asked me how it was that 
I lived on, while they . . . why was it? I do not know, 
only that I come of strong people, that we were not used to 
anything but hardships at home, and I was always wondrous 
light-hearted. Then there's the sun here, of course, and the 
air. They preserve so, sun and air. My skin was fairly 
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tanned long ago. And then I never expected nothing of life, 
and as for hard work, it was what I was born to. And this 
I will say of the Turks, though they do drive you powerful 
hard, they know when a man has had enough to do." 

" I suppose that there are very few men who reach your 
age?" said Holden; "and very few who survive even a 
fourth part of your years of slavery? " 

" Oh, I've seen many old men here," was the answer. 
"Some died, but many were redeemed by the priests, the 
Redemptionists, Trinitarians, or Mathurins. These always 
chose the oldest men, naturally, because these had suffered 
longest. I remember a Frenchman, Jean Ancelin his name 
was, a native of Honfleur. He was seventy-four years of age, 
and he had been a slave here for thirty-nine years. He cried 
when he parted from me, for we had been like brothers. 
Lord! how grand he did look in the white cloak which the 
fathers gave him and the clothes. He told me that when he 
got to Paris he was to walk in a procession with other re- 
deemed slaves, and that that was why he was letting his beard 
grow, and that in the procession he was to wear chains, heavy, 
big chains, so that people in France should think he had been 
much worse off here than really was the case. And there was 
Bartholomew Chanceaux of Olone, who was seventy-one. 
The Mathurins redeemed him, but he refused to leave. He 
said that he had no friends in France, that he Tiad even for- 
gotten his native language. So the fathers had to leave him 
here, and he used to sit on the beach and watch us pulling 
stones, and the Turks were so pleased that he had refused to 
leave Algiers that they let him want for nothing. He grew 
quite fat, and was always chuckling when we went by with the 
cart, always chuckling he was." 

"With the cart!" cried Holden. "Do they drive you to 
your work?" 

The old man laughed. "We Christians are the beasts of 
burden in this country. It is we who draw the carts with 
stones from the quarries, thirty of us yoked to the cart like 
a team of mules. And the Moorish carter walks beside his 
team cracking his whip and laying it on to any man who does 
not seem to be pulling hard. And when the cart gets stuck in 
the ruts or suchlike, when there is a steep slope to go up, you 
should see how those carters use their whips about the heads 
aid bodies of the yoked slaves. Some get harnessed (with 
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ropes they harness you) to the muck-carts. That is lighter 
work, but, Lord! it did smell. Yet, it may surprise you to 
hear me say so, the smell was sometimes quite a relief to me, 
and I have heard other slaves say the same thing; a relief after 
all the perfumes of this place. Algiers always smells so 
strong of scent — faugh! You know, like a doxy's tiring- 
room." 

" Talking of smelling," said Holden, " I would give some- 
thing to smell a nice bit of steak and onions. I'm fairly 
starving. We've had nothing since breakfast, and there 
weren't no breakfast to speak of." 

" But there's the guardian coming back," said the old man. 
" He's had word from the Consul, and something with it. 
I can see from his face that he's in a good humour. I'll 
wager he's come to ask you to go and feed with him. If you 
do, remember the old man and bring me a handful of some- 
thing, will you ? " 

The old slave's surmise was correct. The gaoler came to 
bid them to his table. He gave his invitation by mimicking 
a very greedy man ladling food down his throat and express- 
ing great enjoyment and satisfaction, at the same time beckon- 
ing to the two English prisoners. 

" Right you are," said Holden. " I thought they would see 
that we were not exactly the sort of people on whom to pliy 
those gaimes. I knew that King George's representative would 
have something to say to that." And with all the dignity 
which he could assume he followed the gaoler into his apart- 
ment at the entrance to Saint Catherine's Bagnio, where that 
official lived. 

Here they found a man from the British Consulate with 
word from McDonnell that they were to accept their gaoler's 
hospitality, which had been paid for by the Consul, and that 
he himself would come round to the prison as soon as it was 
possible for him to get away from the captain of the Stella 
Marina, wifh whom he had business of some importance. He 
added that the two men need not be anxious about their 
wives, that the Guardian Bashi had sent word to the Cheik-el- 
beled that they were to be treated kindly and to be supplied 
with everything that they needed, and that when the mes- 
senger left they had already recovered their senses and had been 
able to take something to eat and drink. 

Holden urged that a doctor should be sent to them at once, 
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but the man from the Consulate, with a grin on his face, said, 
"There are no doctors in Algiers and never were any. The 
Turk don't believe in them, and the Moors and Jews cure 
themselves by incantations. You can't get a Mohammedan to 
swallow any physic" 

"Well, I begin to think the Mohammedans are not such 
fools as they look," said Lewis. " But you Christians, what 
do you do when you are ill? " 

"There is mostly a medicine chest at the various Con- 
sulates," said the man, " and we physic ourselves. But except 
for an outbreak of the plague now and then, which sweeps 
off half the population, we don't often get ill here. There is 
too much air and sunshine." 

The three prisoners — for the Austrian mineowner was in- 
cluded in the gaoler's invitation — were then shown to their 
places. The gaoler himself looked on " for fear we should 
steal the spoons," said Holden, the joke being that there were 
no such utensils, and that each guest helped himself from the 
big dish of savoury stew with his hands. Various courses fol- 
lowed, including a baked fish with which honey-comb was 
served, a favourite dish in Algerian households, where, as Mrs. 
Broughton points out, many of the tastes and customs of the 
Jews in the time of Our Saviour have survived. The prison- 
ers were so hungry that they devoured the dishes set before 
them with amazing appetite, and the only thing about which 
Holden found cause to grumble was the liquor which was 
served with the meal. 

" I wonder what they call this stuff," he cried, after taking 
a long draught from a porous earthen jar, containing a de- 
liriously cool sherbet made of orange-flower water, which was 
handed round by a black attendant. " Tastes to me," he 
added, making the wryest of faces, " like liquorice water, 
Hardly the kind of tap, mounseer," he added, addressing the 
guardian, who stood looking on with a sarcastic smile on his 
face, " to put before Englishmen, Inglez, you know. Could 
you not let us have a drop of beer — good old Sir John Barley- 
corn, vous savez, stingo, heavy wet, ale, malt liquor. Thrale's 
Entire, Perkin's London Best. Beer! Beer! Beer! Anything 
'11 do to take the taste of that slop out of a man's mouth." 

However, there was nothing else to be had but cold water 
or the orange-flower sherbet, and altogether it may be said 
that the prisoners, for men who had expected to spend a din- 
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nerless day, fared very well indeed. Holden did not forget 
the old slave in the bagnio, and had put up half a partridge 
and some bread in a parcel for him. However, he did not 
get any opportunity of giving it to the old man, for after 
their dinner was over the gaoler intimated to them that they 
would be allowed to remain in his apartment until the Dey 
had come to a decision about them. He pointed to some 
divans which ran round the room adjoining the one in which 
they had dined, and seemed to suggest that they should lie 
down and rest. The suggestion appeared to them an excellent 
one: they were just beginning to feel how utterly exhausted 
they were. So they went and lay down on the soft couches 
and pillowed their heads on piles of cushions. 

" This is what I calls a bit of comfort," cried Holden, 
beamingly, before he fell asleep. " I came to Algiers to enjoy 
myself, and enjoyed myself I have. An Ai dinner, followed 
up by a balmy snooze in the Grand Lounge! The Sultan of 
Turkey does not have a better time. If only Sarah 
'Olden ..." 

But here, to the relief of his two companions, who were 
both longing to get to sleep, he fell into a heavy slumber. 



CHAPTER VIII 

ON THE THRESHOLD OF SLAVERY 

THE man to whom Holden and his fellow-prisoners 
owed their entertainment was at that time in a state 
of grave perplexity and anxiety. There had been 
no possibility whatever of contesting the fact that 
the Stella Marina was a legal prize, for Algerines were 
just then at war with Tuscany, and the ship sailed under the 
Tuscan flag and was the property of a firm of Leghorn ship- 
owners. There was nothing to be done either for the ship- 
owners or for the crew. The ship, which had already been 
plundered of its contents, would infallibly be put up to auction 
the next day, the crew had already been sent to the bagnio 
to await the Dey's pleasure — for before His Highness had 
selected his eighth of the slaves these could not be sent to the 
slave-market. Not a word had been raised on their behalf, 
and the only consolation that was given them came from the 
Sardinian Consul, who promised to send immediate word to 
Leghorn, where perhaps efforts might be made amongst the 
charitable for the raising of the large sum which would be 
required for their ransom. But as at that time there were in 
the bagnios of Algiers no fewer than fifteen hundred slaves of 
Italian nationality, including Neapolitans, Sicilians, Piedmon- 
tese, Tuscans, and Romans, there seemed to be little hope that 
a sufficient ransom for their liberation would or could ever be 
raised. 

McDonnell knew that he could do nothing. The poor fel- 
lows would just have to put up with their evil fortune, while 
hoping that the European Powers, now that the nightmare 
of the Napoleonic conquest seemed about to draw to a close, , 
might at last take action to crush the pirate city where these 
abominations took place. It was on behalf of Captain Wil- 
liam Brown that he was concerned, and that most deeply. 
He could see that the man was a gentleman; he had a re- 
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markably handsome face, a good manner, and the way he 
had interfered on behalf of Miss Langhorne had won the 
Consul's heart. For McDonnell, being a prudent man, 
would never have ventured to raise his fist upon a Mussulman. 
He had often longed to do so. His hands had itched time and 
time over to give some of these insolent, blaspheming, over- 
bearing brutal fellows the thrashing which they so richly de- 
served, but his knowledge of the gravity of such an assault 
had always restrained him. He had been forced to observe 
that discretion which has been reputed the better part of 
valour, but none the less on that account did he relish the 
sight of the Moorish ruffians being bowled over like ninepins 
as the English skipper let out with his right and left. As a 
youth McDonnell had attended Mendoza's Academy in the 
Strand, at the Lyceum, and he could appreciate good work 
with the mauleys. Brown could put in work with his left 
which should make him popular wherever there was an Eng- 
lishman to see him handling his dukes. 

Well, Brown's position seemed a hopeless one. His liberty 
was, he feared, fatally forfeited; the fine young fellow would 
go either to the Dey's Bagnio or to the Batistan. He had 
indisputably been employed as captain for pay on the Stella 
Marina, which was about to be adjudged a prize of war. He 
was, therefore, liable no less than any of his crew to be held 
as a prisoner of war, and in Algiers there was for prisoners 
of war only one kind of treatment : they were held for ransom, 
and pending the payment of the ransom, the amount of which 
was only limited by the greed of their captors, they were put 
to work as slaves and subjected to every kind of hard treat- 
ment. 

It seemed a terrible thing to the English Consul, and a 
terrible thing it certainly was, that this handsome, brave 
young fellow should have to go to the slave-market. There 
did not seem, however, any help for it. 

After the passengers from the Stella Marina had been 
escorted up to the Dey's Palace, the captain and the crew of 
the captured ship had been marched off, by the same order, 
to the Dey's Bagnio, a large prison which stood where now is 
the flight of stone steps leading from the Palace de Chartres 
down to the Rue Bab-azoun. They were here to await the 
Dey's pleasure. It was here that McDonnell, after he had 
seen the passengers disposed of as has been related, found 
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the man who went by the name of " William Brown." He 
was moving about amongst the weeping Italian sailors trying 
to comfort them. He assured them that the shipowners, who 
were men of wealth and influence, would not surely allow 
men who had served them faithfully to remain for any length 
of time in such a dreadful condition, and he said many other 
things to try and put heart into the poor fellows. McDonnell 
found in the man's Lindness and unselfishness a fresh reason 
to regret the deplorable misfortune which was coming upon 
him. However, he showed a cheerful face and joined in with 
the captain in trying to cheer the men up. At the same time 
he caused some provisions to be distributed amongst them, 
and to this the Guardian Bashi, who was a kindly man, gave 
each of the Stella Marina sailors a pannikin of aguardiente. 
Of this the excellent gaoler kept a constant supply. Although 
as a Mussulman and a strict observer of the tenets of the 
Mohammedan religion he made no use whatever of spirits, 
he recognised the fact that there are times when a glass of 
spirits can put heart into a man when nothing else would. 
This kind man never called the slaves up in the night to do 
some work in the harbour during a storm without giving them 
a drink from his cask. The food and the drink put heart into 
Brown's men, and they were soon running about the big 
courtyard of the bagnio shouting and playing. In the mean- 
while McDonnell had drawn the captain aside, and taking 
every precaution against being overheard by the hundred spies 
who swarmed on all occasions when a Consul was discussing 
such matters with a Christian captive, was endeavouring to 
elicit some information from him which might modify his very 
gloomy view of the man's position. 

" I quite see," said the captain, " that I am a goner. Well, 
better men than I have been prisoners here and have got away 
all right, and why should not I? For my part, I don't be- 
lieve that this slavery business will last much longer. I know 
what they think about it at Whitehall, and Pellew, for one, I 
know, is itching to get at them." 

" But, my dear fellow," said McDonnell, " you, who speak 
so lightly of slavery, have you any idea of the utter horror of 
the life to which you will be condemned if you are adjudged 
a prisoner of war? And of that, as I have told you and as 
you yourself see, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt. It 
is not a life that a man like you would stand for one minute. 
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Can you see yourself submitting when one of those dirty fel- 
lows like those you knocked over just now — by the way, 
Brown, some day if you get a chance you must teach me that 
upper cut with the left — submitting, I say, when one of those 
fellows calls you a dog, the son of a dog? " 

" No," said Brown gently, " I don't think I would let them 
quietly call my old governor names." 

" But what could you do ? " cried the Consul In great dis- 
tress. " You would be a slave. They would never speak to 
you without abusing you. ' Dog ' Is the least thing that they 
would say to you. Why, they would accuse you of having 
betrayed your Maker. And your mother, your lady 
mother . . ." 

" No," said captain Brown, " they had better say nothing 
about my mother." 

" But you are helpless. You musn't lift a finger. They 
would drag you before the Dey and he would sentence you to 
death. Brown, I have just seen a Turk, one of the Dey's 
servant's beaten to death or close upon It. They would beat 
your feet to a jelly. You would never be able to box again. 
By George, Brown, the way you danced about on your feet 
in spite of those irons on your ankles was a treat to look at 
The thing won't bear thinking of. If you are adjudged a 
slave let me implore you to support anything and everything 
that they may put upon you without revolting. Otherwise, 
you will destroy yourself fatally. But say, man, have you no 
friends? You surely have people in England who would make 
every sacrifice to release you from this awful position. People 
who would ..." 

" Yes," said Brown, " there are two old people who would 
sell their last blanket in midwinter to give me a treat if I 
wanted one. You can fancy what they would do to help me 
out of a situation such as you have described. The old man 
would give up his cigar, the one cigar he allows himself a day, 
and the old lady would never offer a dish of tea to her callers. 
They would sell every stick they possess; they would try to 
raise more money on their land. No; none of that for me. 
Those old people are not to be worried. They are to live out 
their noble, unselfish lives in peace — bless their white hairs 
and their kindly eyes! And apart from them, I have nobody 
who would spend a tester to save me from such a fate as you 
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have described. No, McDonnell, I am cast for slavery, and as 
I have said before, better men than I have been through it 
here in Algiers. I have made my bed, McDonnell and I must 
lie on it." 

" But it is nonsense you are talking," cried the Consul in 
despair. "Why, man, you have no conception of the life. 
Look around. In the day-time this courtyard, these kennels 
that open on to it are empty except of those whom the lash can- 
not drive to their feet, but at night there are six hundred men 
heaped up together in this place. The rooms are so full that 
hundreds have to lie out here, here under the sky, whether it 
rains or snows. Every inch of ground is covered by some mis- 
erable form. Man, can't you picture the hell that blazes here 
every night of the year ? Think of this courtyard with men all 
lumped together when the thermometer stands at midnight at 
90° Fahrenheit, and there are nights when it is hotter than 
that. That is when the sirocco is blowing. Think of it when 
the nights are freezing. . . ." 

" But come, McDonnell," said the man who was known as 
Captain William Brown, " why do you talk to me about ther- 
mometers. Bless you, man, am I not a sailor? I have been 
out on a raft for a fortnight under the Equator sun, and why 
do you talk of cold to a man who has been shipwrecked on the 
coast of Patagonia, south of 47 S. latitude. And that's the 
coldest place in the world to my thinking, or the next coldest, 
for I always think of a stretch of road between Northampton 
and Rugby — where I used to drive as a boy in the stage- 
waggon — I always think of that bit of road as the very coldest 
place in the world, boy's fancy, you know. You can't scare 
me with climates, Consul. I'm case-hardened." 

" But the food. Do you know that except what the slaves 
can beg in the streets they get nothing to eat except three 
small rolls of black bread on six days of the week? " 

" I have lived for the fortnight I told you about, the fort- 
night on the raft, on half a biscuit a day. You should not 
use an argument like that to a sailor, McDonnell. Don't you 
know that we are all rather proud of our powers of endurance ? 
The prospect of short commons doesn't frighten me in the 
least." 

" But the filth of the place. That is not lichen as it looks." 
Here the Consul touched with the end of his walking stick 
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what looked like a grey spread of fungus over the brick outer 
wall of one of the cubicles. " You see, the whole place swarms 
with vermin. How can you live here ? " 

" Well," said Captain Brown, " I guess Til have to, as our 
American friends would say. You may be sure, McDonnell, 
that I don't want to suffer. I don't want to starve, and I 
don't want to be tortured by the heat and by the cold. And 
I hate dirt and vermin. . . ." 

" Oh, and that is not the tenth part of what you will have 
to suffer. Man, don't you think that I can see that you are 
a gentleman? The life will be utterly unbearable. You will 
be wanting to kill yourself. . . ." 

" Or somebody else," interrupted the sailor. 

"You'll be wanting to kill yourself before the first day is 
over. The life is just indescribably horrible." 

" Yes, I see all that," said William Brown. " But as 
regards hoping that anyone will ransom me, why it's folly. 
There are only my parents, and they, as I have hinted to you, 
have just barely enough to live upon. I would not for any- 
thing in the world they should hear where I am." 

" But the shipowners, the firm at Leghorn, the Stella Marina 
people. Surely it is their duty." 

" It's their duty, if they have the money to do so, to ransom 
their sailors. The men of their crew are all men who have 
served the firm for years. They are all Leghorn people. I 
am a stranger. This was my first voyage with them. They 
tried to dissuade me from going. They warned me about the 
Algerine. I said that I would run the risk. I did hope to 
have better luck, I must say. But what has happened to me 
is of my own seeking, and as I have said before I must lie 
on the bed as I have made it. But I have hopes that the trial 
will not be a very long one. I shall try to escape. In the 
meanwhile, I think I can be of some service to my country 
here. I shall hope to see the ships of the British navy sail 
up one day to the mole and demand the release, not of me only, 
but of every poor captive in the place." 

" Well, Brown," said the Consul, " I cannot but admire 
your pluck. I'll be with you to-morrow, and I will, of course, 
do all I can to get you off. But," and here he shrugged his 
shoulders, " the thing is a foregone conclusion." 

" By the way," asked Brown, as though eager to change 
the subject, " what about those poor women, Mrs. Lewis and 
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the other? Where are they? What is likely to be their 
fate?" 

"I don't know about the Lewises. They claim to be Am- 
ericans. They have no papers. I am afraid they are likely to 
be, to be — well, shall we say detained. I think the other 
woman will probably be able to show she was merely a passen- 
ger on the Stella Marina, and that she is an Englishwoman. 
I have done what I can for their comfort in the meanwhile. 
I wish that I could do something for yours. Oh, here comes 
my excellent friend, the Guardian Bashi. He is a very good 
man, and for to-night, at any rate, I expect you will be 
treated properly." 

The Guardian Bashi on coming up saluted the Consul with 
great respect, and repeated the same salutation to the prisoner. 
He begged that Brown would accept his hospitality, and lunch 
at his table. He could not, he said, have the pleasure of 
lunching with him, because it was Ramadam, and he must not 
touch food until after sunset, but his little son, who was now 
twelve years old, would break bread with the stranger. That 
night his guest would sleep in his house. If the morrow 
brought forth evil — well, that would be because it was so 
written. 

" I say, Consul," said the captain, " this doesn't look as if 
your predictions were going to be realised. Here I have 
hardly been a prisoner in Algiers for six hours, and I am 
already being asked to lunch and sleep by a prominent member 
of the Algerine Government." 

McDonnell smiled. " He is a kind-hearted man, and be- 
sides . . . I have spoken to him. But if you are adjudged 
a slave to-morrow you will find him inflexible in the discharge 
of what he considers his duty. But you can do yourself no 
harm by accepting his hospitality. Appear delighted with 
everything he gives you to eat and drink, and pay a lot of 
notice to his boy, who, by the way, is a clever little chap. 
And then look here. Each time you drink at his table he will 
say to you ' Saa/ which means ' to your health/ and the right 
thing for you to do then is to answer 'Allah y selmeckT Do 
you think you can remember that? He'll be delighted to hear 
you say it, and you'll get into his good books at once." 
"Allah y selmeckl" repeated Brown. 
"That's right. It means: Allah bless you. You will 
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probably have to say it at least ten times during the lunch- 
eon. 

" Well, if the liquor's all right," said the captain, laughing, 
" I shan't mind saying it twenty times. And here is my host 
and gaoler returning." 



CHAPTER IX 

BROWN DINES WITH THE GAOLER 

THE gaoler's luncheon was a good one. To the fam- 
ishing young Englishman it tasted, in spite of its 
outlandish character, like the best food of which he 
had ever partaken. It began with the usual roast 
mutton, then came a kind of broth made with vermicelli, dried 
apricots and dates pounded up together, all floating in a kind 
of yellowish liquor which was very hot with cayenne-pepper. 
After this came the national dish of couscous, and this was 
followed by a dish of cakes made with honey. The Guardian 
Bashi sat as a smiling spectator of the feast, while the honours 
of the table were done by his son, a grave, handsome youth 
of twelve. The drink served was a sour beverage made from 
milk which had fermented in a leathern bottle made of goat's 
skins. It had a strong taste of musk. On the Englishman's 
part it was a piece of diplomacy to keep raising the jar con- 
taining the nauseating stuff to his lips, because each time that 
he did so the Guardian Basha said " Saa" whereupon he an- 
swered " Allah y selmeck" at which each time his gaoler was 
hugely delighted. He beamed on the prisoner whom, on the 
morrow, he might bastinado to death. 

By the time luncheon was over some commotion arose out- 
side the house, which stood right up against the entrance to 
the Dey's Bagnio. Brown stepped to the door and looked out. 
Then he stepped back, for though he was a brave man, the 
sight was too much for him. The commotion arose from 
the return of the Deylic slaves, whose labour on the public 
works always ceased two and a half hours before sunset. 
They came hurrying along under the abuse and the blows of 
their drivers like a panting drove of gaunt and famished 
spectres. Most of them were almost naked, save for a ragged 
pair of breeches. Not ten amongst the hundreds of them wore 
any shoes, and only a few had anything with which to protect 
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their heads against the scorching sun. One needed to be told 
that these men were, or had been, Europeans. The skin in 
the majority of cases had been tanned a deep yellowish brown, 
in some cases the hue was almost black. Only those who had 
most recently been plunged into this inferno retained any of 
the appearance of white men. Such starved bodies Brown 
had never seen, except amongst the beasts of burden in the 
civilised centres. The slaves ranked here lower than beasts of 
burden, so that it was not surprising that their condition should 
be even a worse one. Most of these meagre bodies were 
cruelly scarred with the lash. Many had bleeding sores. On 
some backs one could see as it were checkers picked out in 
red where the lashes had intersected. All the men seemed 
verminous; some were crippled, but were forced to stumble 
along as briskly as the rest: more than one blind man clung 
to the ragged trousers of some comrade ahead. 

All these spectres of pain and hunger were rushing forward 
as though to some relief. But alas! there was nothing before 
them, only the gloomy walls of the bagnio, the hard ground 
to lie upon, the lash always. The guardians ran and jumped 
and ever cracked their whips mercilessly over the heads and 
shoulders of the slaves. Not a cry was heard, not a remon- 
strance, only the vile objurgations of the drivers, from whose 
lips a torrent of foul abuse ever poured forth. The smell of 
all these people was intolerable. The stench which was borne 
back on the wind which they had raised upon their passage 
was so horrible that Brown, blenching, clapped his hands 
over his nose and staggered back into the room where he had 
lunched. 

Shortly before this he had declined the invitation of the 
Guardian Bashi to sleep that night in a room in his house. 
" I think I had better get used to my new quarters and to my 
new comrades," he had said. " It's no use putting things off." 

Now, however, as he found himself once more in the cool, 
quiet place which he had left to go and watch that fearful 
procession, he felt that his strength of purpose was failing 
him. The guardian had noticed the effect which this spectacle 
had produced upon his guest, and courteously renewed his 
invitation. 

" If to-morrow the opinion of the Court goes against you 
and you are adjudged a slave — well, then yonder will be your 
Quarters and yonder will be your bedfellows. To-night you 
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may lie soft and quiet on many cushions. The wise man 
takes each hour the blessings which Allah, who is most merci- 
ful and compassionate, bestows upon him. Nor does he fret 
for what may be about to happen, for he knows that all that 
will happen was long ago decided upon and is all written down 
in the Book of Fate. It may be, my son," he continued, 
speaking gravely, " that you will be adjudged a slave, that 
to-morrow a ring of iron will be welded round your ankle, 
and that you will be sent out to the public works on the 
Marina under the lash of the drivers. Remember that every 
man and woman that is born into this world is a slave. Re- 
member that we are all slaves. Perfect liberty is for no man. 
The Dey himself, is he free? Am I free? Is the Minister 
of Marine free? Great Signor as he thinks himself, his little 
Kabyle concubine has her foot upon his neck; there is no 
slave in my bagnio who is more subjected to another's will 
than he. All the men who drink in taverns, and those who 
run after the poisonous embraces of the women of the Oulad- 
Nail, are these free, can you call these free? 

" I hope," he continued, " that you may be set free, that 
you may return to your old father and mother, of whom you 
were heard to speak in the bagnio. Nay, do not look as- 
tonished. In Algiers, indeed, it may be said that every wall 
has ears. You were, of course, overheard, every word you 
said, although the Signor Console took precautions, as he 
thought. But in what concerns me, what was repeated to me 
only makes me wish that you may be set free to-morrow. I 
love my son dearly, as dearly as your father can love you, 
and I should be distraught indeed if I thought him held in 
bondage amongst our enemies. For, remember this, that what- 
ever is done here to the Christians are things that we learned 
from the Christians. We are treating you as you taught us to 
treat you, by the way you acted towards Mohammedans who 
fell into your hands. Our galley slaves were no worse off 
than yours, who were Mussulmans. And indeed you are 
more to blame than we, for our religion puts the sword into 
our hand, while the Holy Jesus" (here the Guardian Bashi 
devoutly bowed) " taught you to treat your enemies with kind- 
ness. I have read all about it. I know your Bible. I know 
the words of the Holy Jesus." (The Guardian Bashi bowed 
again. ) " ' But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
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them that despitefully use you.' And elsewhere does He not 
tell you, ' Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also 
is merciful. , How have you kept these commandments? 
I could talk to you all night and again all day to- to 
morrow, and yet not have time to tell you the hundredth part :a 
of the atrocities which have been committed upon Moham- 5 
medan prisoners in Europe. What goes on here is reprisals, 3; 
nothing but reprisals. And as a matter of fact," he continued, }i 
" the stories which you may have heard about the treatment 4 
of our slaves here in Algiers are for the most part untrue. £ 
The priests have largely exaggerated things because they :o 
wanted people to subscribe to their funds for ransoming Chris- 
tian slaves. It stands to reason that a slave having a direct 
cash value his owner is not going to injure him so as to re- 
duce that value. Men don't kill valuable horses just for the 
pleasure of cruelty." 

A continual moaning, ever interrupted by the dull thud of , 
heavy blows, had, while the Guardian Bashi was speaking, - 
been heard through the open door coming from the direction ! 
of the bagnio. Brown glanced meaningly from the door to ■ 
his host's face and back again. 

" Oh, that they are beating a man in the bagnio does not 
alter what I say," said the guardian. "The rod is the gift 
of God. That beating will improve that man. Besides, he 
has probably committed some crime. There are devils in that 
bagnio, devils of lust, devils of cruelty, thieves, murderers, 
men who have ravished women. We keep them alive because 
they work for us, but if we did not beat them they would not 
work. You need not have much pity for the slaves. At the 
same time," added the Guardian Bashi, "you should pray 
Allah that you may not be adjudged a slave to-morrow." 

Brown did not pray Allah. He had no faith in any inter- ■ 
vention on his behalf. He knew that he was the very man J 
that the Algerines would adjudge a slave. They would hope - 
to make a very good thing out of him. It was most disquiet- 
ing that a spy should have overheard his conversation with Mc- 
Donnell. His references to fond parents who would sacrifice 
anything to rescue him from captivity would excite the cupid- 
ity of his gaolers. However, he decided more firmly than ever 
that the old folks at home should not be troubled on his ac- 
count, no matter what sufferings might be his. That these 
would be great he knew only too well, in spite of the placid 
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optimism of the Guardian Bashi. At the same time, he did 
not doubt that the same qualities which had helped him before 
in life in many a difficulty, in many a danger, would serve 
him once again, and he determined to be brave and keep up a 
light heart. And as he lay down on the sofa which was to be 
his last bed for many a weary night, and thought over the 
events of the day, he felt that it was one of the bright and 
happy days of his life. He had been privileged to face great 
odds in the defence of a beautiful woman, and he had been 
thanked by that woman with the loveliest smile that he had 
ever seen. 



CHAPTER X 

TWO WOMEN WHO TAKE AN INTEREST IN WILLIAM BROWN 

AT about the same time, in the drawing-room in the 
house in the British Garden, McDonnell and the 
ladies of his household were talking about the un- ' 
fortunate young man. Betty had been very curious 
to hear all about McDonnell's conversation with the Eng- 
lishman. She was horrified to hear that it was almost a cer- 
tainty that on the morrow he would be sent to the public work 
as a Deylic slave, or be put up at auction in the Batistan. 
She had not lived long enough in Algiers to know that such 
things were of daily occurrence. It seemed to her impossible 
that the gallant young man, with his frank blue eyes and 
open face, his clean limbs and graceful bearing, could be 
doomed to become a slave, one of those dreadful nightmare 
beings who frightened Betty every time she went out, who 
grovelled in the dust at her feet as she passed by, and tried to 
catch at the hem of her dress so as to raise it to their fevered 
lips, all in the hope of some tiny coin, and in spite of the risk 
they ran of cruel beatings from their drivers, so utterly mi*- 
erable was their condition. 

"The man says that his parents are poor, and that he 
does not want them to be troubled to try and raise a ransom 
for him. It's a noble thought, and it has common sense in it. 
Of course the Dey will see that this is no common man — you 
have but to look at 'William Brown,' as he calls himself — 
and they will put the heaviest price upon him that their cu- 
pidity can dictate. I should not be a bit surprised if they ask 
ten thousand sequins for him. And if his people are not well 
off, see what it would mean to them to have to find five 
thousand pounds. The worry, the anxiety, the disappointment! 
It would be no easy task for old people. Fancy a poor old 
gentlewoman trying to raise such a sum amongst her friends and 
relations. We know what friends are, and we know what 
relations will do." 

94 
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"But your nation," cried Betty Langhorne indignantly. 
"The British nation, the fleet, the Prince Regent. Will you 
allow such an abominable thing to be done, as to turn such a 
man, as he now is, into — into — well, Mr. McDonnell, you 
know. Do you know, Mr. McDonnell, I have never under- 
stood how you English people, you who claim to rule the waves, 
can allow these pirates to act as they do. Why, they are 
masters of the Mediterranean ! You sing ' Britons never shall 
be slaves/ and there are over twenty Britons at this very 
moment here in Algiers plunged in the most degrading and the 
vilest form of slavery. I tell you, Mr. McDonnell, I am 
proud of being an American girl." 

"Well, there are American slaves here too," said one of 
the Englishwomen. 

" Aye, but there won't be long. We have been kept busy, 
you know how, on the seas, but I will wager that America 
don't leave these sons of hers long in captivity here. And I 
say that it is a crying shame if that fine man goes to the 
slave-market to-morrow. It will make me ashamed of having 
English blood in my veins. Mr. McDonnell, what is England 
doing to tolerate such things?" 

The Consul hemmed and ha-ed. " It's difficult to explain 
to ladies," he began. "There are considerations of political 
economy. There are gigantic collective interests at stake 
against which the sufferings of a few individuals cannot be 
allowed to weigh." 

" In other words, and in plain English," said Miss Lang- 
horne, with flashing eyes and a curve of scorn on her lip, " be- 
cause it is to the financial interest of the English merchants 
that the Algerine pirates should cripple the merchant services 
and occupy the navies of other nations, the English people 
allow these atrocious scoundrels to practise their infamies un- 
bridled, unchecked, unpunished. It is horrible! If that man 
is sent to the slave-market, I vow I will never set foot again 
in the infamous town of Algiers. Fancy seeing that gentle- 
man, that fine fellow, yoked to a manure cart and being flogged 
by a negro overseer! I tell you, Mr. McDonnell, I simply 
could not stand it, and I should do things which might — 
I should be imprudent, I — " 

" It is, as you say, a very horrible affair," said the Consul, 
41 and I blame those Leghorn owners very much for allowing 
Brown to have the ship. It seems to me that the man is a 
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bit quixotic, seems to enjoy the dreadful catastrophe which has 
come down upon him. Perhaps he feels he would like to see 
how he will come out of such a dreadful danger. Perhaps 
he thinks himself strong enough to fight against such terrible 
odds." 

" Well, the odds are not all against him," cried Miss Lang- 
horne. " We are his friends, I suppose. I know that I am." 

" Of course, of course," said McDonnell. " But it is 
very little we can do. As for me I carry my life in my hand 
every time I face that raging demon, Omar ben Mohammed. 
He'd think no more of bastinadoing me to death, or having 
me thrown on the hooks outside the Gate of Weeping, than 
he thinks of sending the favourite of a week to the widowhood 
of the Grand Harem. His heart is the blackest heart that ever 
came out of — I beg your pardon, my dear, but when I think 
of what goes on at the Pashialick I do feel I must use strong 
language. What I mean is, that I am of little or no account, 
and that my friendship will not be of any use to that man, if, 
as I know he will be, he is sent into slavery to-morrow." 

"We can at least feed him," cried Betty. 

"I am afraid," said the Consul, " that if William Brown 
goes into slavery he will not long need any help of that kind. 
He will rebel the very first time he is roughly spoken to. 
Can you fancy his submitting to a blow from one of the 
drivers? And we know what that means, we know what 
that will lead him to. It's a miserable affair, and I wish I 
could see a spark of hope anywhere." 

• ••••• 

The solicitude of the excellent McDonnell for his unhappy 
fellow-countryman would have been still more keen if he could 
have known that at the very time when he was speaking of his 
fate with such sympathy, the same subject was being discussed 
with fully as much eagerness, but with anything but sym- 
pathy, in another part of Algiers. Not counting the Arab 
loafers under the vaults of the Marina, whom the English 
captain had knocked about, Brown had a bitter enemy in 
Algiers, a woman who had the will and the power to do him 
injuries, a pitiless, raging fury who would pursue him with her 
hate as long as a breath of life remained in his body. Not 
because he was Brown, not for anything that he had done 
or said, or omitted to do or say, but simply because he was 
an Englishman. There was a woman in Algiers who had for 
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English men and women a hatred which was almost maniacal. 
And this woman was an English woman. She had been born 
in the very heart of the Empire, in the centre of the City 
of London, under the shadow of St. Paul's. This was Moll 
Limpenny, the wife of the corsair officer, Beiram ben Moham- 
med, who was generally known as Three Parts Dead. It was 
the woman who was also known as Moll of Newgate, or 
Exeter Moll, and who of what was English retained a liking 
only for English gin. 

It was when she had primed herself well with the bottles 
found on board the Stella Marine that she heard that there 
was one Englishman at least amongst her lord's prisoners 
who could not possibly claim his freedom, the man who had 
been captain on the enemy's ship, who consequently would be 
sold as a slave, and on whom, thus, it would be possible to 
vent any and every grievance in the cruellest fashion. It was 
the right of any Turk, for instance, to chastise personally 
any Christian slave whom he might meet in the streets, or if 
he felt too lazy to do so, he was entitled to order the slave's 
arrest and bastinadoing on any pretext, or indeed without any 
pretext at all. All he had to say was that he had a " fantasia " 
to have the man punished. The facts that he was a slave and 
a Christian were permanently offences so grave that no amount 
of suffering could ever, in the opinion of the Algerines, atone 
for them. 

Moll of Newgate (for under this name we will continue to 
call her, although she was known in Algiers as Naphissa the 
Red-faced) promised herself to gratify some of her hatred 
against the English by persecuting this unfortunate man. She 
would have him humbled lower than the dust, she would have 
all the spirit, all the hope beaten out of him. He should cry 
for mercy on his knees, as even the sturdiest and most defiant 
of the Christians did after some months in the hands of the 
Guardian Bashis. He should renounce the Jesus Who was 
held in such high honour in that country of his where Moll 
had come from, the Jesus Who was the God of the rich and 
powerful, but Who had no ear for the poor and suffering, the 
Jesus against Whom Moll had turned with more than the 
fury of a renegade. And when the man had suffered every- 
thing that it is possible for a man to suffer, then matters should 
be so contrived that his life should become forfeit. To see an 
Englishman writhing on the hooks outside ttvt Gate <& 
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Weeping, to hear him calling in his accursed tongue for som< 
merciful man to shoot him and end his agonies, there would 
be satisfaction, there would be the beginning of a compensation 

"Can you, will you, buy this fellow?" asked Moll of hei 
husband. 

It was in the favourite's room in Beiram's house, which was 
situated half-way up the steep road which leads from the 
Marine Gate to the Kasbah, that the janissary and his wife 
were discussing the new prisoner. We speak of Moll as the 
wife, because the good woman had inaugurated her matrimonial 
career in Algiers by turning loose all the women whom Three 
Parts Dead had collected. Moll was, she said, not the son 
of woman to play second riddle anywhere. No harem foi 
her. She undertook to give Beiram all the conjugal affectior 
of which he might stand in need; she came of a good stoci 
for that. She said she would like to catch her husband 
fooling around any other woman. She undertook to surprise 
him. She was a big strong woman, a mountain of a woman, 
and in the Divan Beiram was envied. She had a face so red 
that when she wore her red adjar kerchief, covering all the 
part below the eyes, it was difficult to say where the skin ended 
and where the cloth began. The janissaries thought that 
Paradise must indeed lie within the arms of a woman so plump 
and so full of blood. 

Beiram himself was not quite sure whether he was exuber- 
antly happy, or whether he had cause to lament his lot. 
There was certainly plenty of Moll, the question was whether 
there was not too much. The man was a bully and naturally 
nlao a coward, and he walked in mortal terror of his English 
upouse. She had more than once broken her chibouque pipe 
over his head* She had no respect for his beard, but fre- 
quently tugged at it, or shook him by it, till handfuls of the 
privioum almost sacred, bristles came away. She frequently 
intoxicated herself on rum and gin, and in that condition she 
w a* m violent that her husband had often walked about all 
night in the streets of Algiers rather than face the scarlet 
woman raging up and down his marble courtyard. On the 
01 her hand she was a shrewd woman. She advised him in 
matitM-ft wmmetvial ; her advice was always good; he had 
beam* to amass great wealth since he had listened to her. 
tMiiicrtlly he had made prat advances. People said that 
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when the fiendish Omar, the reigning Dey, should be sent 
to the terrible reckoning that must somewhere await him, 
the choice of the janissaries might well light on Beiram ben 
Mohammed for his successor. She could dance beautifully 
in a way which displayed her mountainous charms; her whole 
body seemed in movement; her flesh quivered in every fibre; 
she snapped her fingers and flung her legs about, tossing her 
head in a defiant way which it was charming to behold. It 
was a dance which a Rommany Chal had taught her in her 
native Newgate, a gypsy who had been taken for passing bad 
coin, and who was afterwards hanged. It was a dance which 
seemed to exercise great influence over men. Beiram was 
immediately subjugated when she had danced to him. 

"Can you, will you, buy this fellow?" asked Moll. 

She was reclining on her couch, a cap made of gold sequins 
was on her red hair. She had a broad necklace made of Portu- 
guese gold cruzadoes fastened together with tiny links of gold, 
she wore a juba or tunic, of which one side was yellow and 
the other blue. It was made of fine silk, covered with rich 
embroidery and garnished with precious stones. She had brace- 
lets of gold on her wrists, gold ear-rings of monstrous size 
in her big red ears, and on her ankles, which were thick and 
coarse, she had large gold rings. Her big flat feet were 
encased in slippers richly worked in gold and precious stones. 
She had a bottle of gin by her side, and she was smoking 
some tobacco, stolen on board the Stella Marina, in a clay 
pipe which came from the same ship. 

" Can I buy the Dey's caftan ? " said Beiram. 

" That's no way of talking to your wife. Why don't you 
answer my question ? " said Moll. " What's to prevent you ? " 

" The man is evidently a prisoner who will be redeemed at 
almost any price that his patron likes to ask for him. The 
Dey will either keep him or the Tagarenes will get hold of him. 
In either case he will be lost to us. I cannot prevent the Dey 
from taking him, nor can I bid against the Tagarenes if they 
decide upon buying him." 

The Tagarenes were Moors of Spanish extraction whose 
trade it was to buy prisoners and to extort high ransoms for 
them. Their method was to render the lives of the slaves they 
purchased so terrible that these, writing home to their families 
of the awful sufferings which were being inflicted upon 
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them, spurred their friends on to the utmost sacrifices on their 
behalf. It was a speculation in suffering, an agio in agony, 
a gamble in greatest pain. 

"The man is one of the aristocrats, the gentry of your 
country," continued the man. 

"Curse them!" interrupted Newgate Moll. 

" He has the same look, the same walk, the same figure and 
face and hands and way of talking as what they called gentle- 
men over there. I remember them at the Assizes, the grand 
jurors, who came to visit the gaol and to stare at the pirates, 
the Barbary pirates whom they were going to hang." 

" As they afterwards hanged my daddy, curse them ! " said 
Moll of Newgate. Then she added, " It is just because the 
man is of that class that I want to make him suffer. It's by 
that class that my mother was thrown into gaol where I was 
born. It was by that class that after she was dead my daddy 
and I were hounded about the country worse than scabby 
sheep or mad dogs. God! what we did suffer. The cold 
I can't attempt to describe, and then there was hunger and the 
pain of sore feet and the beadle's cane across our backs. There 
was the stinging nettles which grew round the village stocks 
in which they locked our feet, the stinging nettles on which 
we had to sit, while the boys pelted us with stones in the 
summer and in the winter with snow. There were long, 
crawling, stumbling walks on cold nights over interminable 
plains, where the wind howled and cut like a knife. When 
we came near to the gibbets on which the tarred bodies of 
executed men swung noisily to and fro in chains, I used to 
hide my face in the rags of my father's sleeve and pray for 
clouds to hide the moon. All my youth was pain and suffering 
for the pleasure of these same gentry of whom I say again 
curse them! I hated them as a child, as a child I used to 
void my spittle on their fine coats and paduasoys, when I was 
behind them in a crowd. And when they took my poor old 
dad and flung us into Exeter Gaol — it was thirty shillings and 
a brass watch which he took off the man on the road, and not 
a stiver more, I swear — and when they hanged him, then 
I swore that between me and the English it should be war to 
the knife, and meeting a proper man like you, I have been able 
just a little to pay off old scores. And if this fellow, as you 
say, looks like the Exeter lords and squires who hanged my 
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dad, why Beiram, burn my body if I don't make him curse the 
day on which his mother was brought to bed of him. I think 
that to see an English lord squirming on the ganches at Bab- 
azoun like a maggot on a hook, I would take a beating from 
you, Beiram, or I would give up drinking gin." 



CHAPTER XI 

HIS SERENE HIGHNESS IN A BAD HUMOR 

HIS Most Serene Highness Omar Pasha, Dey and 
Governor of the Warlike City and Kingdom of 
Algiers — to give the unmitigated ruffian his full 
title, was a brave, good-looking man of about forty- 
five. He was stout, he was about five feet six inches in 
height, and he had a good figure. He was a native of Mity- 
lene, and he had come to Algiers with a horde of other Levan- 
tine scum on the recruiting vessel as a common soldier. He 
was entirely ignorant. He could not read nor write, as he 
had never learned either accomplishment. But he was a brave 
soldier, as he afterwards showed himself when Lord Exmouth 
was trying conclusions with him, and had won his way step by 
step. His chief promotion, from which to the golden caftan 
was but a pace, was won by a deed of blood, the turpitude of 
which was, even from an Algerine point of view, of the deepest 
dye. This was his treatment of the unhappy Bey of Oran and 
his family, after the man's revolt against the Dey of Algiers, 
whom he murdered with every circumstance of bloodthirsty 
ferocity in 1813. The account of it is related in his book by 
Mr. Salame, who was interpreter to Lord Exmouth. It is 
incredibly horrible. This was the man whom the Powers in 
general, and England in particular, treated as a sovereign and 
with the respect which is shown to such. So do politics de- 
grade humanity. It seems inconceivable that England, France, 
America, and other nations should keep diplomatic representa- 
tives at the Court of this monster, and that men should be 
found sufficiently abject to submit, while occupying these in- 
glorious posts, to his insolent pretentions. It is to the credit 
of McDonnell, " the red-headed man," as the janissaries called 
him, that he ever refused to humiliate himself before Omar, 
a line of conduct which met with but little appreciation from 
the authorities at home. 
His Most Serene Highness was in a particuarly vile humour 
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on the morning which he had appointed for examining into 
the claims of the Stella Marina passengers to their freedom. 
As for the Italian crew of that unhappy ship, there had never 
been any doubt in the mind of the Dey as to their status. Some 
of them, selected as his eighth share by Omar Pasha, were 
already wearing the iron ankle ring which was the badge of 
the Deylic slave, others had undergone the humiliating horrors 
of the Batistan, where men and women were put up for auction 
like so many head of cattle. Their lamentations filled the 
streets through which they were driven and dragged : they had 
not yet been taught to suffer in silence, and great satisfaction 
was afforded by the spectacle of their despair to the vile mob 
of Algiers. 

Even greater satisfaction was enjoyed by the rabble when the 
five passengers and Captain Brown were in their turn marched 
from their respective prisons to the Dey's Palace. These were 
English people. These were subjects of the Giorgio whom the 
Algerines called their good friend, but whom in their hearts 
they hated and despised. They despised him because it was 
obvious that he was afraid of them, and they hated him because 
he was always threatening them and did often do great damage 
to their shipping. It was a rare thing, too, to be able to insult 
the English. 

The distance between Saint Catherine's Bagnio and the 
Pashialick being the longer, it was Holden and Lewis and the 
Austrian mineowner who had to put up with the most affronts. 
The mob was very insulting. Not one word was spared which 
might fill these two husbands with the gravest apprehensions 
as to their conjugal honour. But it seemed to give the Moors 
especial satisfaction to compare the strangers to dogs. " Fuera 
la cabeza canil" ("Down with the heads of the dogs!") 
was the cry which was raised at every street corner. The 
women spat on the men, and even little children in their 
mother's arms struck their chubby cheeks with the edge of their 
tiny hands to imitate the blow with which heads are cut off. 
The guardians laid about them right and left with heavy 
bludgeons to clear the way for the prisoners, who struggled 
forward under a shower of filth and stones. Old men, emerg- 
ing from dark niches, struck frantically at the Roumis with 
thorny sticks: beggars whining on mats at the doors of great 
men's houses grimaced as the Englishmen passed, exulting at 
last to find those whom they could in their turn despise: from 
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behind the closely latticed windows imprecations, now in hissing, 
now in growling tones, came forth. 

There was a crowd outside the entrance to the Dey's Palace 
which had collected to see the arrival of the English people, 
and when the three men came in sight a great cry went up. 
Lewis pale with terror, clung to Holden's arm. The Londoner 
himself seemed nearly exhausted, while the Austrian crouched 
behind his guards warding off the blows which were aimed at 
his head with folded arms. Amongst the crowd at the gate of 
the Dey's house were, however, a number of Coulouglis, a 
class of the Algerian population who, ranking very much 
higher than the Moors, prided themselves on having attained to 
a greater degree of civilisation. The Coulouglis were the 
sons of Turkish fathers by Moorish women. They were not 
allowed to enter the army or to occupy any of the positions in 
the Government, which were reserved for die pure bred Turks, 
but they were not exposed as the Moors were to contempt of 
the governing race. It was thanks to the presence of these 
Coulouglis that the three prisoners were able to pass into the 
Palace without too great molestation. Three or four quietly 
dressed men of this race stepped up to the prisoners' side, 
prompted by that feeling of humanity which is one of the traits 
of the Turkish character. 

" Fortune, di mar" said one of them, addressing Holden. 

"Where's my mar? Did you ask me where's my mar?" 
said the Londoner. 

" No," said the Austrian. " He's trying to comfort you. 
He says what has happened to us is just bad luck, such as 
befalls sailors sometimes." 

" Very queer luck, I call it," said Holden. " I come to the 
Mediterranean to enjoy myself with the wife, and really last 
night it looked like realisation. But this morning's walk 
through these bloodthirsty fellows, with their filthy language 
and the things they have been throwing . . ." 

" You must not mind them," said one of the Coulouglis, who 
spoke excellent English. "The Arabs are a race of dogs. 
Cest de la canaille. But they have no power, more than to 
shout out insult. They are dirt beneath our feet, very low 
people. The Arabs would cringe before you if you were power- 
ful. They themselves say, ' Kiss the hand which you cannot cut 
off! ' That will show you what they are." 
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The. apparent interest shown by these y ouhg men, who were 
all sons of prominent officers, saved the prisoners from further 
assaults, and it was unmolested, save with foul abuse, that the 
guards hustled them into the courtyard. Here Holden and 
Lewis found their wives in charge of the Cheik-el-beled himself. 
This functionary was a very hideous, decrepit old man, who 
wore a white beard which seemed to cover nearly the whole of 
his face and reached down to his waist. He was dressed in 
a gaudy yellow tunic with coral buttons, and he had stuck a 
yellow rose into the folds of his red turban. He wore red 
morocco slippers over his yellow stockings. 

" Quite the lidies' man," said Holden, eyeing his finery but 
feeling reassured at the man's poor personal attractions. " 'Ad 
a good night, Sarah ? " 

"Oh, William! William!" cried Mrs. Holden, "What- 
ever for did we leave our 'appy 'ome in 'Oxton ? " 

" You don't mean to say that that there yellow monkey has 
forgotten what is due to a real lidy? " cried Holden. 

" Oh, no, it isn't that," said the woman. " It's this coming 
through the streets. We have been that insulted, I can't tell 
you. Such faces they made, and such gestures! Really, Wil- 
liam. ,, 

" Oh, if that's all," said Holden, " I don't so much mind. 
I was afeard that old whiskers here might have ventured to 
raise his eyes to your lovely countenance. . . ." 

At that moment Brown was brought in by three chaouchs, 
followed by the Guardian Bashi himself. Brown was bleeding 
from the head where a stone had hit him, and his clothes were 
covered with mud. 

" You seem to have had a warm time coming along, captain," 
said Lewis. 

" Yes," said Brown. " They are a cowardly lot of people. 
However, they certainly got more than they gave me. You 
should have seen my guards laying about them, with their 
bludgeons. Crack! Crack! I don't know what the heads of 
these Arabs are made of. Of something like the same sort of 
stuff of which the Donegal Irishman's skull is constructed, 
wear-resisting. The Turks don't seem to reckon much of the 
mob here, and indeed I'm told that they despise them as much 
as they do us." 

" Despise us? And what for? " cried Lewis. " I hope that 
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all this nonsense will be put right now that we have come 
into court, and that we shall be discharged with ample apolo- 
gies and an indemnity." 

"And you must not forget to demand the return of our 
servant, Samba," said Mrs. Lewis. " I have a long score to set- 
tle with that fine fellow. I have not forgotten how he upset the 
soup over my dress on board the ship, nor of the rude way in 
which he danced when we were being rowed off in captivity." 

" I shall certainly claim Sambo," said Lewis, " and I think 
that besides we are entitled to a very considerable indemnity." 

In the meanwhile the courtyard was filling up with persons 
privileged to attend these informal sittings of the court. The 
liberty of Christians was a matter of such very small import 
in the minds of the Turkish rulers of Algiers that it was not 
considered necessary to call a meeting of the Divan to decide 
whether a few men and women were to be set free or con- 
signed to the living hell of slavery. The Rais, or Captain of 
the Port, the Minister of Marine, or High Admiral, the 
Guardian Bashi, and one or two Aghas of the janissaries at- 
tended to assist the Dey in coming to a decision, that is to 
say, to help in shouting down any objections which might be 
raised by the red-headed English Consul, or any other for- 
eigners who might want to speak on behalf of the captives. 
The Cheik-el-beled had come in charge of his two female 
prisoners, and the Mezouar was also there in case either of 
the women might be adjudged as belonging to his administra- 
tion. These various officials were standing about in a large 
room on the ground floor, where seated on a divan which was 
covered with red satin, and smoking a long chibouque pipe, 
Omar Pasha, His Most Serene Highness the Governor of the 
Warlike City of Algiers, was waiting for the exact hour 
which he appointed for McDonnell to attend. In the court- 
yard were several grave Turks, who had heard that there 
were foreign women amongst the prisoners, and who had 
strolled in leisurely to take a look at the human cattle. 
Amongst these Mrs. Holden recognised with some amusement 
the oldak-bashi, or lieutenant of janissaries, who had signified 
to her on board the ship that he admired her very much. But 
her attention was mainly drawn to three or four men of 
sombre and forbidding appearance who were dressed in darker 
colours and were of swarthier complexion than the other 
Moors, amongst whom many were to be seen whose skins 
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were fair and whose beards and moustaches were blonde. 
The men referred to were very dark, with thick bushy swart 
eyebrows, under which piercing black beady eyes could be seen. 
Each of these men carried a bludgeon under one arm, and held 
a length of chain with shackles attached in his hand. They 
seemed to be trying to hide behind the marble columns of the 
courtyard, yet all the while they were closely scrutinising the 
prisoners. Brown seemed to receive their special attention. 
These men spoke together in a dialect which differed con- 
siderably from that used by the other Moors. It was not the 
lingua franca and it was not Arabic, but a mixture of that 
language and of Spanish. These men were Tagarenes, or 
descendants of the Moors in Spain, a class of the Algerine 
population which lived entirely on the slave-trade. They were, 
so to say, slave-brokers, who had raised blackmail to the degree 
of a science, a trade at which, under His Most Serene High- 
ness Omar Pasha, they throve amazingly. 

Exact to the minute Hugh McDonnell shouldered his way 
into the courtyard, nodding discreetly to the English prisoners 
as he passed. It would have been highly imprudent for him 
to display any particular interest in these people, for that would 
have been translated by their captors as implying that they 
were persons of considerable importance. The British Con- 
sul, who was eloquent enough about ships and cargoes and 
prize-moneys and so forth, never showed any very great ex- 
citement when the personal liberty merely of a few common- 
place English people or common sailors was at stake. 

Passing on towards the audience chamber, which opened 
directly on to the courtyard, so that from where he stood 
Brown could see the plume in the Dey's turban bobbing up 
and down while His Serene Highness smoked his pipe, Mc- 
Donnell saluted some of the other Consuls, who had strolled 
in in the hope of seeing their English colleague get the worst 
of it in his discussion with the Dey. Except, of course, the 
Danish Consul-General, Admiral Ulrich, a fine soldierly- 
looking man, whose daughter was engaged to be married to the 
British Consul. Ulrich was keenly interested in the success 
of his future son-in-law, firstly because he wished him well 
personally, and secondly because, having experienced the 
horrors of the bagnio himself, he always rejoiced when it was 
possible to save a prisoner from this fate. 

Ulrich had spent twenty-four hours in chains as a slave at 
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the public works. It was In 1808. He was seized upon one 
evening by a chaouch sent by the Dey, Ahmed, and was hustled 
through the streets to the Marine Bagnio. The pretext for 
this arrest was that the tribute annually paid by Denmark to 
the Algerine Government had not been forthcoming and was 
long overdue. The admiral was pushed along the street in the 
most ignominious manner. The chaouch, who was a man of 
colossal size and strength, had seized him with one hand by the 
seat of his trousers and with the other by the scruff of his 
neck. The poor admiral, grossly incensed, expostulated loudly 
all the way. The same night he was heavily ironed, and at 
daybreak next morning he was driven out with the other slaves 
to the public works where, under the lash of the guardians' 
whips, he was forced to work with them. This lasted all that 
day. In the afternoon the English and French Consuls, for 
once forgetting their rivalries, forced the Dey to order Admiral 
Ulrich's release. This order had not been won from the 
bloody Ahmed without a long struggle. The Dey was furious 
at such interference. He pulled his beard, which is the 
greatest sign of a Turk's indignation, he foamed at the mouth, 
and at one point in the negotiations he literally bounced up 
from his seat and fell down again, his legs retaining their tailor 
position. McDonnell had been told by Mr. Blanckley, his pred- 
ecessor, that when Ulrich's chains were struck off the Danish 
Consul, who had been choking with rage all day, threw himself 
into an attitude of defence, and to the huge delight of the 
bagnio began sparring vigorously at the guardians from whose 
brutalities he had that day suffered. 

As McDonnell shook hands with Ulrich, the Danish Consul 
made a motion with his head in the direction of the Dey's 
chamber, which seemed to imply that the Englishman would 
find His Serene Highness in a vile humour. And so indeed 
His Serene Highness was. On reaching the room of gilded 
tiles on the previous night, where, under the guard of the 
eunuchs and the negress Cadenhahias, the seven favourites 
allowed by Moslem law awaited his sovereign will and pleas- 
ure, he had thrown his handkerchief to the little Kabyle girl 
whose frightened scream when the lion roared had turned his 
thoughts from blood to dalliance. She had caught the token 
with a wondrous grace. He had seen the warm young blood 
flushing up the pale brown skin, he had seen the large lustrous 
eyes gleam with unwonted fire, he had observed how suddenly 
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the expectation of womanhood had transformed this child. 
Then later, when his bride was being prepared for the mar- 
riage chamber, he had watched her with the keen eye of the 
man of pleasure. He was at his post by the spy-hole, through 
which he could see his wives in their bath — the spy-hole which 
in that same palace is still pointed out to strangers by the 
; guides. The girl was altogether exquisite. Omar's sluggish 
blood had coursed like fire through his veins. He forgot his 
years. He felt like the man he was when as a lad he used 
to court Greek maidens in the vineyards of his native Mity- 
lene. He had retired early to his chamber, grumbling against 
the delay in the coming of his bride. These women with 
their love of finery, as though all the jewels in the world added 
one little zest to a passion that is true! The child was being 
decked out in all the jewels of which the last reigning favourite 
had been stripped. Her pale rose tunic of China silk was 
covered with a plastron of precious stones. Her heavy black 
hair was roped with pearls under the cap which was a net- 
work of large diamonds. Her brown arms, whose soft frag- 
ility stirred the old voluptuary's blood as he thought of their 
twining embrace, were covered with bracelets of rarest gems. 
Her trousers were of white silk of such fineness that the whole 
large piece of stuff of which they were made could be pulled 
through the eye of a sailmaker's needle. She had the dearest 
little babouches in the world, with a large solitaire diamond on 
the buckle of each. Her skin was of especial fragrance. The 
real Attar of Roses which the Grand Signor sent each year 
with his regalo had not been spared. The girl was delightful 
to look at; she was sweet, sweet to the nostrils. She would 
presently come to the music of her jewels. The tiny tinkle of 
her precious stones would ring their wedding peal. . . . 
The sound of flutes, low-toned and coming seemingly from 
afar, of flutes played by slaves in the galleries below, had 
served to lull his impatient ardours. 

At last she had come. At last he had heard the faint swish 
of silken fabrics over polished marble. He had heard the 
jingle of her bangles, he had heard the crystalline cymbal, the 
tiny cymbal of her diamonds as her heaving bosom rose and 
fell. As the sculptured cedar wickets had opened in the mas- 
sive doors that closed in his wedding chamber, the wind blow- 
ing in behind her had drenched his face with the sweet fresh- 
ness of her jasmine youth. She appeared a lovely vision of 
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girlhood. Her large lustrous eyes had shone like great gems 
in the warm flush of her face. The moonlight behind had 
picked out on the frail young body a hundred luminous spots. 
It was as though a hundred fireflies were dancing around as 
she hastened to her tryst. She was so beautiful, her youth 
was so fragrant and sweet and desirable, that Omar half rose 
from the grave, sedate position where he sat, as the rule would 
have it, waiting for his wife to prostrate herself before him. 
He felt vaguely the supremacy of women. He felt that it 
was his place to be on his knees before this beautiful thing 
that was like something that had come from the skies. He 
felt that though he was despot of the land where they were, 
that though he was a soldier and the chieftain of thousands 
of grim and warlike legionaries, that though he had thousands 
of slaves in his bagnios, and that though the caverns in his 
castle on the mountain were filled with treasures, yet tyrant, 
leader, owner of hordes of men and heaps of gpld, he was 
nothing before that woman, who was almost a child, and he 
rose a little from his seat. But then rule and custom forced 
him back again, and gravely, sedately he waited her run- 
ning approach, her soft submission, as* she knelt before him 
waiting for her master and lord to raise her to his arms. She 
had appeared in the open doorway glittering under the moon- 
beams, her breast heaving, her whole body alive with passion. 
Then she had advanced one shapely foot to spring forward, 
and then she had given one piercing scream, so loud that this 
time the listeners had not smiled and the flute-players had 
suddenly ceased their music. It was not the scream that came 
from that room on such nights as these. It was a child's 
scream of pain, of agony. It was the cry of death. She had 
given just one loud piercing cry, then she had thrown up her 
arms over her head, and had fallen. She had fallen as a little 
bird falls, and with barely any more noise. She had lain there 
with the moon playing on the pearls in her hair, on the 
gems of which her little cap was made. Omar had waited. 
It was not disagreeable that his expectation should be thus 
prolonged. It was the girl's timidity before the spectacle of 
his awful majesty, the great pride and glory of the honour 
which awaited her, perhaps the things she had heard of his 
cruelty, his power, his undaunted bravery, all these emotions 
had no doubt combined to make her swoon. The flute- 
players had begun once more their music, hearing no further 
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alarm from the bridal chamber. The swoon had lasted very 
long. Not one little stir had the figure made that lay there 
bathed in the moonlight with outstretched arms. Then it 
occurred to this bloody tyrant that there was something very 
familiar to him in the attitude of the body, in the way the 
limbs lay, in the posture of the head. He had won his way 
to the golden caftan and to the place where he now sat along 
a path which was as covered with suchlike lying forms as is 
a forest-path in autumn strewed with leaves. An immense 
feeling of disappointment, of rage, of baffled luxuriance had 
rushed to his head. He had given one hoarse call. Slave- 
women had come running forward from every corner of the 
gallery. There were all the slave-women who waited on the 
favourites, except one. This was the negress who had watched 
the English prisoners that afternoon. As to her, nobody could 
say what had become of her. It was she who had handed to 
the chosen favourite the alabastar cup which contained the 
drink which was the philtre that gave to girls the thoughts of 
love. The event was not an uncommon one. The poor little 
Kabyle bride had been poisoned by the negress, at the instiga- 
tion of the favourite whom she had displaced and whose 
jewels she was wearing, and the poison given in the cup which 
the girl had drunk just before she went to the Dey's chamber 
had taken, as it was intended it should, immediate effect. 
Thus Omar, in the height of his amorous expectation, had been 
robbed of a purple hour, and though he had found diversion 
elsewhere, his savage anger had by no means been assuaged. 
That could not be expected until the negress and the favourite, 
who had fled for sanctuary into one of the marabouts' koubas, 
had been starved into surrender, torture, and death. . . . 
In the meanwhile it was hard to have to listen to the snivelling 
expostulations of that red-headed English Consul claiming 
liberty for a lot of dogs who had already enjoyed twenty-four 
hours of freedom from labour on Algerian soil. It was ru- 
moured that the English were meditating a descent on Algiers, 
and it would be an excellent thing to force British slaves to 
assist in fortifying the town still further in preparation against 
such an event 

Holden was demanding of his wife for the tenth time a full, 
true, and particular account of the way in which she had spent 
the night, because on closer examination the old Cheik-el-beled 
did not look, as Holden put it, " such a very rusty customer 
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after all," and some vestiges of jealousy still lingered in his 
heart, when he heard McDonnell call out his name, a call 
which was immediately repeated by the chaouchs around the 
audience chamber door with loud cries for " Senor Holden y 
Madama." 

" Here we are," said the Londoner, bustling forward with 
Mrs. Holden on his arm. 

The interview between Omar Pasha and these two humble 
individuals need not be described in detail. The Londoner 
never realised it perhaps, but McDonnell fought a hard battle 
for their liberty. The Dey was aware that Holden's papers 
had been destroyed, and thought that he had no means to 
prove his nationality. However, in this he was mistaken. 
Mrs. Holden carried her marriage lines in a bag which she 
wore round her neck, and this document, skilfully made use of, 
was finally accepted by the Dey as sufficient identification of 
the husband and wife. " T i star franco!" ("Thou art 
free! ") said the Minister of Marine to Holden, and " Ti star 
franca!" said the Rais to Mrs. Holden. Then McDonnell 
shook them warmly by the hand and wished them joy of their 
escape. Holden was radiant. He made as if he would like 
to shake hands with His Serene Highness. Mrs. Holden tri- 
umphed because she had been reproached* for carrying her 
marriage certificate round with her like a common person who 
wants to prove that she is a respectable married woman. The 
couple were hustled out of the audience chamber, McDonnell 
bidding them wait until his further business was disposed of. 

This, alas, did not take a satisfactory turn. The Lewises 
claimed American nationality, and at that time there was no 
American representative in Algiers. Lewis's manner was ag- 
gressive and insolent. He told the Dey, in answer to a ques- 
tion, that he was " a large employer of labour," to which the 
Turk answered significantly, "And so are we." McDon- 
nell tried all he could on behalf of the two, but it was a waste 
of words, and in the end " Al Batistan ! " was the order which 
issued from Omar's lips. Hereupon all the people in the 
courtyard started crying " Schiavi! Schiavif" a cry which was 
taken up by the mob outside. "Slaves! Slaves! Christian 
slaves ! " The crowd waited expectantly to see those adjudged 
to the slave-market come forth so as to overwhelm them in 
their misery with their horrid exultation. 

" Al Batistan " was the decision passed also on. the Austrian 
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mineowner's claim. Austria had been at war with France, 
and France was a friend of Algiers, or had been so, and there- 
fore it was obvious that Austria was an enemy to Algiers, and 
her subjects prisoners of war. The mine owner grew scarlet 
with indignation when the Dey's order was interpreted to him, 
and McDonnell had great difficulty in pacifying him. The 
Consul pointed out that any attempt at resistance would be 
worse than useless, and that it would bring vengeance im- 
mediate and terrible upon him, and that the best thing that 
he could do would be to endure with patience whatever lot 
might be his, until his friends having been communicated with 
he might be ransomed. 

" Schiavi! Schiavi!" rang again through the courtyard. 
The Tagarenes shifted their bludgeons under their arms and 
rattled their chains. It could be seen at a glance that these 
three people were people of substance, people who could afford 
to pay a good price for their freedom. Evidently there was 
business to be done here. 

Meanwhile the case of Captain Brown was being examined 
into. Both Beiram and Soliman Rais gave evidence that the 
man had been in command of the Stella Marina; he himself 
admitted that he had been working for pay on board this 
ship. The Stella Marina, had been declared a lawful prize; 
what then did the red-headed English Consul hope to achieve 
by urging that this prisoner was not in the ordinary sense 
of the word in the pay of the Tuscan shipowners ? The Dey 
angrily interrupted McDonnell. 

"We are not children," he said; "and you speak words of 
foolishness." Then addressing Brown in a suave manner, he 
asked : 

" What are your people in your own country? " 

This question having been translated to the prisoner, Brown 
requested the dragoman to say that he absolutely declined to 
answer any questions concerning his family. 

When the dragoman had told the Dey what the prisoner's 
answer was, Omar ben Mohammed's savage face grew still 
more furious. He shouted out some reply to the inter- 
preter. 

" His Highness says that he has means to make you talk! " 
said the interpreter. 

"Your answer was most imprudent," said McDonnell. 
" He may now order you to be tortured into speaking." 
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"I am very sorry to have to disobey His Highness," s 
Brown, " but I can't answer those questions, and I won't.' 

Omar ben. Mohammed flushed a deep red and then br 
out into angry expostulations. McDonnell spoke too. 

Then each of the high officials present broke in. S< 
everybody was talking at once at the top of their voices. 1 
discussion spread to the crowd outside. Men grew va 
excited, angry gestures were made, arms were waved in 
air. A prisoner had defied the Dey, and his head was still 
his shoulders. The fact was that Beiram and Soliman w 
pleading with the Dey for the man's life. The Dey wis 
to have him bastinadoed on the soles of his feet until 
should speak and answer the questions which would allow 
his ransom being fixed at an adequate sum. But his 
captors, fearing that the man might die under the blows 
the matraque, were urging everything they could adduce 
his favour. McDonnell kept putting in his word. I: 
British subject were to be bastinadoed, he said, there wc 
really that time be nothing left for him but to send for 
line-of-battleships and take signal vengeance on those who 
so grossly insulted the English nation. 

Brown himself stood quite impassive, with his arms fol< 
a fearless look in his eyes, a brave, yet modest attitude, wl 
won high approval from many of the Turks who were lool 
on. He was- well aware that he was in great, in mo 
danger, but he was determined that nothing should ir 
him speak. 

Suddenly a voice was heard from the gallery above, wl 
ran round the courtyard outside the doors and windows of 
rooms on the first floor. " Beat the fellow's soles into pudd 
the insolent English gentleman." It was the voice o 
woman, and the words were spoken in English. Br< 
looked up to see what countrywoman of his could speak 1 
of him, but saw nobody on* the gallery above except a i 
stout Moorish woman, hooded in white with a red ad jar dr; 
close under her eyes. 

" Beat the nonsense out of the swine," she repea 
" Thrash the pride out of him. A thousand blows on the : 
that will teach him better manners." 

" Thank you kindly, ma'am," said the prisoner, looking 

" Don't speak to me, you bastard ! " said the woman ben< 
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over the marble balustrade, raising the red stuff from her lips, 
and spitting down at the prisoner. 

Here Beiram interfered and made an angry gesture to the 
woman, bidding her withdraw. 

" Oh, you don't frighten me," said the woman. " And 
that's no way to speak to your wife, you saucy fellow. There's 
not a man amongst you down there letting a dog like that 
speak to you in the insolent way he has spoken. Why don't 
you put better manners into him with the matraque. If I were 
down there I'd pretty soon thrash him into submission." 

Just then the Dey, angrily waving away the expostulating 
McDonnell, gave a sharp, rough order. Two gigantic cha- 
ouchs seized upon the English captain, and some rough men 
came forward from a dark doorway bearing the instruments 
of the bastinado. The woman overhead exulted; murmurs 
of approval ran through the crowd. Outside the mob took 
up die cry. An English dog was about to be beaten. A 
compatriot of the Grandissimo Lor Nelson was going to taste 
the bastinado. Let Giorgio protect his subject. But perhaps 
the Senor Console would send for the famous line-of-battle- 
ships. A hundred blows on the soles of the feet was the sen- 
tence which the Dey had passed. Then the man was again 
to be asked to say who and what he was. Should he persist 
in his insolent silence another hundred blows were to be 
administered* 

" My poor fellow," cried McDonnell, " I am afraid I can 
do nothing for you! Bear it as best you can, and remember 
that surely your mother and father would rather part with 
their last penny than see you. . . ." 

But here Brown, making a mighty effort, shook the chaouchs 
off his arms, stepped forward towards the scowling Omar, 
and raising his hands above his head, entwined the fingers and 
made a certain gesture, at the same time looking the tyrant 
full in the face. Omar stared, then a perplexed look came 
over his face, as though he was hesitating what to do, and 
then suddenly in the surliest way possible he said, " Let the 
man be. We will not flog him to-day. Let him be taken to 
the bagnio and put in chains." 

The sign which Brown had made to the tyrant of Algiers 
was the one used in distress by the Freemasons of the Con- 
tinent, whose lodges in those days were affiliated to the English 
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lodges. Many of the janissaries were Masons. This fact 
being known to the Englishman had prompted him to make 
his appeal, with the success which has been recorded. 

The order was now given to clear the courtyard. The 
Holdens exulting greatly went off with McDonnell, who had 
invited them to his house until arrangements could be made 
for sending them home. The unfortunate Lewises and the 
Austrian under one set of guards and Brown in charge of three 
others were marched off to their respective destinations, bearing 
with them such words of comfort and hope as the indefatigable 
Consul found opportunity in the crowd to say to them. Out- 
side the doors of the Palace a horrible rabble awaited the 
prisoners, and cries of " Schiavi! Schiavi/ Cani de schiavi/" 
were hurled at them as they emerged into the square in front 
of the Pashialick. Every insulting gesture that evil fancy 
could suggest, every cutting, cruel taunt that a foul imagina- 
tion could dictate, nothing was spared to them. Men and 
women spat upon them, children struck at them with toy whips. 
To add to the distress and indignation of the Jamaica planter 
and his wife, one of the very first persons they saw in the 
hostile crowd was Sambo, their ex-slave. He had been pur- 
chased the day before by a Jewish merchant, who had appointed 
him guardian of his children, and he had come out that morning 
to give an airing to two of his master's little sons. These 
boys were perched upon his shoulders, and they, too, joined 
in the demonstration against the slaves. The African was 
grinning from ear to ear, because after his rough treatment 
on board the Stella Marina he found every reason to rejoice 
in the turn his affairs had taken. But he did not exult over 
the downfall of his master and mistress, and indeed warded 
off with his brawny arm one or two blows which were aimed 
at their heads. They were not friends of his, indeed the 
woman had always used him very cruelly, but he didn't like 
to see people hurt. 



CHAPTER XII 

IN THE SLAVE MARKET 

THE Batistan, or slave-market, was quite close to 
the Dey's Palace. It was in a little square on the 
left of the street, which is now known as the Rue 
de la Marine, and which formerly was one of the 
most important thoroughfares in the warlike city, leading as 
it did from the centre of the town to the Marine Gate. 
The actual site of the slave-market was the place now known 
as the Place du Port-Mahon. It was an enclosure surrounded 
by wooden galleries in two storeys. The open space was 
ankle deep in filth. Buyers for the most part occupied the 
ground, while in the galleries above the loafers of both sexes 
congregated. It was one of the free spectacles of Algiers, 
a dramatic entertainment of a vastly comic nature, for whether 
the men and women who were being sold gave way to despair 
or whether they attempted to revolt their gestures were in- 
variably ludicrous. It was still talked about in Algiers what 
a splendidly entertaining sight had been afforded when four 
hundred Irish prisoners, raided off the coast of Ireland, had 
been put up at auction. The way these people wept and 
sobbed and clung to each other was amusing in the extreme. 
And then there was the sport afforded when the slaves were 
stripped and put through their paces. Some of these foreigners 
had the most laughable bodies! It was such fun to see them 
jump and skip. Sometimes, of course, very beautiful were 
the forms disclosed in the Batistan, a circumstance which soon 
was whispered around the city. From terraced roof to ter- 
raced roof, when at night the women of Algiers came forth 
to take the air, the whispered rumour ran. The name, the 
age, the identity of the slave whose beauty had been remarked 
by the spies who waited at the Batistan with no other pur- 
pose, were soon known to every wife in Algiers. His special 
beauties were discussed, the colour of his skin, his muscular 
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development. The greatest interest was shown in the name 
of the man who had bought him, whether this man was on 
good terms with his wives, what sort of treatment the slave 
would receive. Then, when every point about the youth had 
been made known and discussed, his name fell into silence. 
He was never alluded to again in the long conversations on 
the moonlight terraces. But in the yearning hearts of more 
than one perhaps of the silent, submissive forms who bowed 
so meekly to their lords and husbands that name was en- 
shrined, and with it a hope that offers sent discreetly might 
bring him veiled and clad in woman's clothing to the Moorish 
baths. 

On this occasion, however, the spies lounging in the upper 
galleries had nothing to report to the old women whose busi- 
ness it was to traffic in illicit loves. 

On entering the Batistan a decrepit old man took Lewis by 
the cuff of his coat and walked him up and down the dirty 
square, crying out that here was a man for sale, whom people 
need but to contemplate to desire. He was strong and well- 
conditioned, he was full of learning, and it was obvious that 
he did not come of common stock. This latter argument was 
addressed to the Tagarenes who had followed the prisoners 
from the Palace to the slave-market. But these looked the 
other way. They were not buying any American citizens, for 
a rumour was afloat that the Americans were decided to alter 
matters, to demand the return of their countrymen, and the 
chances were that if any man bought an American citizen he 
might very shortly be called upon to deliver him up at the 
point of a sword without one asper in the way of com- 
pensation. 

After the man had been walked up and down some time, 
buyers began to emerge from the dark arcades. Lewis had 
now to experience himself what in the slave-market in King- 
ston he had so often watched with total indifference. He had 
to submit to being felt all over the body. He was ordered to 
open his mouth, while greasy and stinking fingers felt the 
surface of his teeth. Then he was stripped, totally naked, 
and ordered to run. He was a fat, puffy man, and when in 
response to a cut from a driving-whip he started forward on a 
gelatinous waddle, a shout of laughter ran round the market- 
place. When he was forced to jump, the laughter grew 
stronger. But the offers made for him were very small. He 
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A the humiliation to hear that his value was estimated at 
le-fourth that which he had paid for his man Sambo. There 
as something in his hand which seemed to frighten away 
ich purchasers as presented themselves. These, before 
taking an offer, closely examined the palms of his hands, 
le noticed that invariably at almost the first glance the buyer 
brew his hand away with an angry, spiteful gesture, an cx- 
lamation of disgust and a look at him of the most vicious 
xpression. Sometime later he learned that buyers of slaves 
n the Algerine market always examined the hands of the 
prisoners they were thinking of buying to see what chiro- 
nancy could tell them about their futures, prospects, and 
fortunes. In Lewis's hand it appeared that a most marked 
furrow ran across and bisected the line which Arabian palm- 
istry denominated the line of captivity. This particular dis- 
position of the hand indicated infallibly that this fat, clumsy 
foreigner, for whom a big sum in pataca gourdes would have 
to be paid, would cut and run, and actually escape from 
slavery, leaving his master a complete loser. This is what 
made the bidders of the slave-market refrain from bidding, 
and why they looked at Lewis as though he had inflicted 
actual loss and injury on each one of them. In the end one 
offer amounting to fifty dollars was registered. For the Aus- 
trian, whose hand did not hold out any warning and who be- 
longed to a nation which would never interfere on his behalf, 
a good sum was offered by one of the Tagarenes. For Mrs. 
Lewis, who, never good-looking, and grown positively hideous 
with rage and misery since her evil days had come upon her, a 
very small sum was bid. The three prisoners were then taken 
back to the courtyard of the Dey's Palace, where the real bid- 
ding was to take place. Here the Austrian was purchased for 
the equivalent of three hundred pounds by one of the specu- 
lators, who, to ensure that his property should not escape, sent 
him up country to a farmhouse which he possessed on the Tell 
at a place called Mila. Here the gentleman who had em- 
ployed convicts in the mercury mines was occupied in drawing 
a plough to which he was yoked with another Christian slave 
and a mangy mule. He was actually harnessed to the plough, 
and he was actually driven, and more blows were rained down 
upon his back and that of the other man than fell to the 
tfiare of the brute, for the mule was a mule and not an in- 
idel dog. He was kept at work all day, and at night was 
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turned out in a field to sleep where best he might, or as 
the jackals and hyenas would allow him. For food he was 
allowed a little black bread. The time came when he used 
to steal corn out of the manger of his yokefellow. He was 
told that he would be released when his friends in Austria 
sent three thousand pounds through the French Consul, at 
which figure he was redeemed some months later. 

The man Lewis was disposed of to a Coulougli, who em- 
ployed him in his counting-house. He was treated not un- 
kindly, but, in view of the marks in his hand, his master put 
irons on him which rendered it impossible for him to walk 
more than ten yards without fatigue. He had an iron belt 
riveted round his waist, from each side of which a chain 
weighing thirty pounds went down to rings round his ankles. 
His owner used to punish him with the cane applied to his 
protuberant paunch. 

As for Mrs. Lewis, the irony of fate seems to have presided 
over the manner in which she was disposed of. She was 
bought at a low figure by an old Moorish family man, who 
possessed four daughters who were nearing the marriageable 
age, but who, for some unknown reason, had none of them 
assumed those proportions which could lead their parents to 
hope for their satisfactory establishment. In Algiers thin 
women were even more detested in the marriage market than 
in Gautier's axiom. Parents who had daughters such as em- 
bellish the pages of modern English fiction, girls with willowy 
figures, gracile girls, girls of slender, clinging forms, simply did 
everything they could to fatten them up. Thin girls remained 
on the shelf in Algiers. There was a preparation of barley- 
meal and oil, made up into boluses, which, administered to a 
willowy form every ten minutes, in other words, forced down 
the throat of a girl under marriageable weight, did in most 
cases produce a decided improvement. The girls did not like 
the food. It was nasty to the taste t and they preferred 
other things. But in Algerian households girls were not al- 
lowed to have their own way. They came into the world to 
be sold in marriage, and to be fit for marriage they had to get 
fat. They were crammed just like a goose in Strasburg, only 
the feeding-pump had not then been invented. Mrs. Lewis 
was put by her master to feed up his four daughters. She 
had to prepare the boluses, and she had to administer them in 
turn, every quarter of an hour, to Haidee, Namouna, Zulpha, 
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id Fatma. Mis. Lewis was not a woman of a philanthropic 
irn of mind. She did not like feeding the hungry. There 
as, of course, some satisfaction in feeding those who were 
ot hungry, and who did not want to be fed, but she used 
> have to struggle with her charges every time that she ad- 
linistered the food, and this was very tiring to an indolent 
roman. But here a compensation was afforded her. She 
pas ordered to administer personal correction to any of the 
£rls who refused to swallow the fattening mouthfuls. Then 
he woman felt herself in her true element. With the rod 
n one hand and a huge spoon in the other she used to 
fummon her trembling charges with the enthusiasm of Mrs. 
Bond calling to her ducklings. 

It was Haidee who gave her the most trouble. Haidee was 
the eldest of the four sisters, and, though she had been under 
the treatment the longest, was the most refractory. This was 
all the more a source of grief to her parents, because she was 
actually bespoken as a bride by a neighbouring Moor, who 
was an old man of very considerable fortune. His only stip- 
ulation had been that she should grow plump enough to be 
able to wear the bracelets and arm-bands which he had stripped 
off the last wife, who had ceased to give satisfaction, and had 
been turned out into the streets of Algiers. Haidee was 
obliged to wear this woman's bracelets, and the object to be 
obtained by Mrs. Lewis was so to fatten her up with the dump- 
lings made of barleymeal and dipped in oil that these ornaments 
should no longer be too big for her arms and wrists. It 
looked and indeed proved to be a hopeless task. Haidee would 
not fill out. The blame for this fell upon Mrs. Lewis. It 
was useless for her to point out that giving the bastinado to 
the willowy Haidee only made her thinner. The fear of 
the punishment, the anguish which it caused, and the pain, 
grief, and anger which ensued upon it were not, as she endeav- 
oured to urge in her defence, fattening emotions. Her master, 
and especially her mistress, were not open to reason. The 
Frankish slave had been commanded to do certain things : these 
tilings were not being done: the only remedy in the situation 
fras the infliction of punishment on the slave. Mrs. Lewis, 
Hrho had always been most conscientious in the discharge of 
ivhat she called her duty when punishing her servants, was 
o experience in her own person the difference between the 
tassive and active voices, to realise what an eternity of diver- 
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gence there is between tupto and tuptomai! Being one of the 
governing classes herself, it had really never occurred to her 
that she could be punished. She had not at all grasped the 
meaning of her capture and sale. One morning her mistress 
came into the apartment, which was reserved for the children 
and their officier de la bouche, and began violently to abuse her. 
Seizing her daughter's meagre arm she shook it so that the 
bracelets and bangles clattered furiously, clamouring, as it were, 
the utter looseness of their fit. " What do you call this, you 
female dog? " cried the incensed and disappointed mother. " Is 
this fatness? Is this richness? Is it with arms like this that 
we can win the heart of Scandar the Bushy-Browed ? The eyes 
of a gazelle are good things in a maiden who is to be wedded, 
but not the legs of a gazelle." Then she went on to say 
what employers have said since servitude existed, that she had 
displayed great patience, that she had borne without com- 
plaining many derelictions of duty on the part of her serf, 
that her kindness had been misunderstood, that her patience 
was exhausted, and that, as mansuetude and complacency had 
failed, recourse must be taken to other and severer measures. 
This is what she said, but not in these words. Indeed she was 
violent and most abusive. Nor was Mrs. Lewis allowed to re- 
main any time in doubt as to what the other measures referred 
to by her mistress might be. Obeying an order to descend into 
the courtyard of the house, she found two men awaiting her, 
with the falanque in their hands. This it will be remembered 
was the apparatus used for confining the feet and holding them 
in the proper position for the reception of the bastinado. Mrs. 
Lewis had seen it often enough to know what it portended. 
At this sight her dominant nature asserted itself. She became 
furious. " You dirty Moorish heathen," she cried, turning 
furiously upon her mistress. " Do you mean to say you will 
venture to assault an American citizen's wife?" For an an- 
swer, her mistress gave a signal to the two men and pro- 
nounced the word. "Fifty!" The executioners advanced 
on the slave-woman, expecting to see her quail before them. 
Nothing of the sort, however, occurred. Mrs. Lewis was 
nervous and muscular. She was not of the stuff of which 
victims and martyrs are made. She gathered herself together 
and suddenly sprang forward with outstretched claws upon 
the foremost of the two men. There was a scufHe, some violent 
outcry, and then the Moorish torturer was scudding away with 
the blood pouring from his face, which was scored like a sheet 
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of music with long red furrows. In his flight he let fall the 
pole he had been carrying. Mrs. Lewis caught it up and 
whirling it round over her head charged at the second fellow 
and brought the heavy piece of wood down on his pate with 
a sickening thud. He went straight down and lay on his back 
with his mouth foaming. 

" Now then," cried the slave-woman defiantly, " is there 
anybody else who wants a bit of something? " 

At the same moment, however, the noose of a rope was 
thrown over her head, which, slipping over her shoulders, 
tightened round her arms, preventing her from any move- 
ment. At the same time a rush of slaves took place. Twenty 
dusky hands were laid upon her. She struggled and fought 
and bit furiously at anything that came within her reach. 
She kicked out her feet, and she butted with her head; her 
tongue never ceased from pouring out defiance. But numbers 
once more got the better of valour. She was soon overpowered 
and flung on her back. Then she felt the tightening of the 
loop of the falanque round her bare ankles, and then came 
a heavy dull pain on the soles of her feet. Again the blow fell, 
and again, and again. Now each stroke felt just as if a red- 
hot poker had been pressed upon her raw flesh. But she would 
not cry with pain. She continued to scream out insult and 
defiance. The pain grew intense, and then something seemed 
to give way in her breast: a mist came before her eyes. After 
that her feet seemed to grow insensible. She was just con- 
scious that they were still beating her soles, but these were 
numbed, and there was little or no sensation. 

When the fifty blows had been administered, her ankles 
were released and some female slaves carried her into her 
apartment, where they anointed her feet with some cooling 
ointment and gave her wine to drink. 

She was considered a valuable person, in the sense that her 
masters hoped to get a big ransom for her as soon as her friends 
had been communicated' with. Otherwise her insubordina- 
tion would have been punished with death. As it was, after 
two weeks' immobility, she was able to hobble about the court- 
yard again. By that time Haidee, who had been relieved 
of her presence and the constant worry and anxiety which that 
brought with it, had put on an appreciable amount of flesh: 
a circumstance which made Mrs. Lewis's master stroke his 
long white beard and repeat, with stronger conviction than 
ever, the Turkish axiom, " The rod is indeed the gift of God " 



CHAPTER XIII 

GOING UP TO THE FOREST 

BETTY LANGHORNE took the keenest interest in 
the life of Algiers. She loved to mix with the people, 
to observe. She had acquired a sufficient knowledge 
both of lingua franca and of Arabic, as the Moors 
spoke it, to be able to understand most of what was being said 
in the streets, and this added greatly to the interest of the voy- 
ages of exploration which she used to undertake. For these 
expeditions she put on a Moorish woman's dress, transforming 
her splendid figure into an unseemly bundle. Her face was 
entirely covered up with the red ad jar, over the border of 
which her fine eyes just peeped. As these were not the eyes 
that any Moorish woman ever had, Betty used to pull the haik 
right down over her brows, so that it nearly touched the red 
adjar, leaving only a narrow slit through which she peeped. 
She had also learned to walk in a slow, slouching lackadaisical 
manner, which is the usual gait of the Moorish women, for her 
free, swinging, lithe Virginian walk would have betrayed in 
one moment the fact that some Frankish woman had assumed 
the dress of the wives of the Faithful. As a matter of fact, 
she used to look and walk her part so well that never once 
did she attract attention in the streets; being taken for a 
Moorish woman, she was free from all molestation. To the 
Turks and Arabs a woman's person is sacred. Nobody ac- 
costed her, nobody followed her. She was twenty times more 
safe than she would have been in the streets of London, or 
Paris, or Washington, and she found that in this respect the 
barbarians of Africa compared very favourably with the men 
of the upper classes in civilised countries. 

On the morning after the day on which Captain Brown had 
been definitely adjudged a slave, Betty, in her native costume, 
with Mr. McDonnell's words of caution ringing in her ears, 
waddled out of the back door of the British Consulate with 
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the intention of taking a two hours' walk in the upper part 
of the town, which was comparatively new to hen For some 
time she walked along the narrow dark streets, picking her 
way amidst the refuse, and meeting nobody but an occasional 
slave carrying some monstrous load. All the loafers of the 
city were down on the Marina, the workers were in their 
houses, the women rarely, if ever, came abroad. 

The poor slaves who met Betty were surprised to see a 
Moorish woman make room for them to pass. Their usual 
experience was that when they met any of the natives of the 
town they were beaten out of the way. They used to advance 
as though feeling their way, ever repeating the abject " Balek, 
sidu* ("Pardon, milord.") When their bundles, as they 
ever were, were enormous and reached right across the narrow 
lanes, it was a sad misfortune for them to meet a Turk or an 
Arab. The latter had to pass. It would be a fine thing if 
a dog of a Christian slave with his bundle could prevent an 
Algerian from walking freely in the streets of his warlike city. 
The slave was forced to run back until he could step aside 
into some archway or side street, so that the great man might 
pass. A Moor never made way for a slave, no matter how 
laden the poor fellow might be. A Coulougli did sometimes, 
and a Turk more frequently. But the Moors revenged them- 
selves on the Christians for the slights they themselves re- 
ceived from the governing Turks. It was quite a common 
thin;; for a Moor, having perhaps been delayed for the frac- 
tion of a minute by some poor fellow staggering up the street 
with a mighty and cumbersome charge upon his back, to 
take immediate revenge by flogging the slave. " Oh, you 
are taking ideas into your head," he would say. " Tener 
fantasia tul" Then he would order the slave to lie down in 
the road, in which position he would beat him until his malice 
was gratified. This €€ Tener fantasia tu " was an address 
which the poor Christians dreaded to hear. It meant that 
their attitude was other than one of perfect humility, and that 
the Moor or Turk who made it wished to show them who 
was master. Betty in her walks abroad frequently saw Euro- 
pean men and women, slaves, sometimes quite old people, 
lying in the dust of the road, while some Moorish boy, it might 
be, was driving the "fantasia" out of their heads with his 
walking-cane. Her blood used to boil at this spectacle, and 
at first she had had impulses to interfere, but she was for- 
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tunately aware of the folly of such a course, and mastered her 
disgust and turned her head aside as she walked on. 

That morning she did not see any such horrid things, but 
stepped along in the exhilarating Algerian air, emerging now 
and again into a tiny patch of sunshine where the overhanging 
roofs of the houses did not form a complete arch. Whenever 
she met a slave she stepped aside to let him pass, and more 
than once the grateful, surprised fellow called down the 
blessing of heaven upon her. 

In her walk she climbed the winding streets which led up 
to the hill on which the Kasbah stands. In the neighbour- 
hood of this fortress and palace were several houses belonging 
to rich Turks. The situation on the heights was the pleasant- 
est in Algiers and the richest people lived there. 

Betty turned down a street where she had never been 
before. It was almost empty. Patches of sunlight flecked 
the pavement. The blue-grey of the houses rested the eyes, 
and in the sunless places under the arching roofs a pleasant 
coolness flowed like a silent river. From where Betty stood 
looking down the street she could see a beautiful arched door 
of exquisite sculpture in pure white marble rising from the 
uppermost step of three stairs of some red polished stone. 
The marble arch surrounded a door of green copper, which 
seemed to be carved into a hundred arabesques. Two white 
doves with coral pink feet were fluttering about on the steps 
in amorous dalliance. Some little way off, lying in the sun- 
shine against a wall over which a cascade of mauve flowers 
boiled and foamed, was a small black panther, which every 
now and again opened its large yellow eyes and blinked at the 
pigeons lazily, and then stretched its limbs and fell once more 
into voluptuous enjoyment of the warm sun. 

The monstrous cat had a gold collar studded with tur- 
quoises on its neck. It was doubtless one of the pets of the 
great Agha who lived behind the copper doors in the marble 
doorway. Betty could hear the panther's purr, and then there 
were the cooing sounds which the birds made in the content 
of their armorous contact. 

But there was another sound that was persistent, and for 
which Betty could not at first account. It was like the low 
moaning of a little child in pain, a kind of Oh-oh-oh-oh-oh, 
which was inexpressibly sad, and which touched Betty's sym- 
pathetic heart so deeply that she strode forward, with Ameri- 
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:an alertness, to try and discover where the person was who 
rvas in trouble so as to render assistance if possible. 

At her brusque motion, the doves rose and flew up to the 
£reen-tiled cornice of the roof of one of the houses lower down 
:he street, against which their little rosy toes and white bosoms 
showed delightfully in the bright sunshine which flooded the 
building: the black panther sat up on its haunches and turned 
upon her its immense yellow eyes, in which the pupils were 
Like long narrow slits opening into a black night. At the same 
time the copper door opened on the jar and a woman glided 
out. Then the door was drawn to with a metallic clang. 
The woman sat down on the red step by the side of the sculp- 
tured pillar. She put her elbows on her knees and she buried 
her face in her brown hands, hands which were stained with 
henna. Then the low moaning became more audible, and 
Betty understood that this was the woman who had been cry- 
ing, and that she had been standing behind the copper doors. 
Betty looked at her. She was beautifully dressed. Her white 
haik was of the finest silk. The stuff of which her most ample 
trousers were made was of exquisite quality. Her little red 
slippers were of soft morocco leather embroidered in gold. 
Underneath her haik could be seen a caftan, or sleeveless tunic, 
made of threads of gold. But she wore no jewellery: she had 
not even upon her ankle the gold ring which was the sign of 
married servitude. 

The way in which the door had been drawn to after the 
woman had emerged was suggestive. It had been closed with 
an angry snap, as though definitely to exclude the person who 
had Just gone through. In a luminous moment Betty had the 
intuition of the tragedy that was being enacted before her 
eyes. Great pity filled her bosom, and she stepped forward. 
As she passed the panther she shuddered; the brute was un- 
sheathing and sheathing its formidable white claws. When 
she reached the woman she bent over her and touched her hand, 
and spoke to her in the Moorish fashion, and asked her what 
it was that was grieving her so. 

The woman made no answer, but continued to sob her low, 
moaning Oh-oh-oh-oh. 

" But my dear," said Betty, " you must tell me. I can't 
bear to hear a woman cry like that. Your heart seems to be 
broken. Tell me all about it, and perhaps I shall be able to 
comfort you/' 
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Then she took the woman's henna-stained hands in her little 
strong white fingers, and patted them gently. 

But the woman made no answer, and only went on weeping 
softly, Oh-oh-oh-oh. 

" Of course," said Betty, " I can guess what has happened. 
One does not live in Algiers for as many months as I have done 
without knowing why women always weep, and if you do 
not like to tell me what has happened to you I will guess it 
for you. You have loved a man, your husband, and he has 
grown tired of you. He does not love you any longer, and he 
has taken away all the presents he gave you to bestow them on 
some other woman. And that is why you are crying? Is it 
not foolish of you? If the man does not love you any longer 
there are other men in the world* And such a man is not 
worth crying about. Then as regards the jewels and things, 
there are plenty more of those in the world, and other men 
will love you, and will give you as many jewels as you have 
lost, and more. You should not cry. Your grief can be heard 
in the selamlik (the men's apartments) in the house which 
you have just left, and do you not think that the man will be 
very pleased to hear how unhappy you are because he does not 
love you any longer? You ought to have more pride." 

Then the woman spoke at last. She had a low, sweet, 
melodious voice, and she said, "I am going to the forest." 

Then she rose up and turned down the street. 

"I am going to the forest," she said again, as though to 
take leave of Betty. 

" Well, said the American girl, " then 111 go with you." 

The woman said nothing and so Betty walked along by her 
side. After they had gone a few paces, as her companion con- 
tinued crying in a low, continuous moan, Betty took hold of 
her brown hand with its red finger-tips. In this way they 
reached the Gate of Weeping. 

Inside the gate against the walls of the keeper's lodges, of 
which there was one on either side of the road, were hung up 
bludgeons, whips, and every conceivable instrument wherewith 
men could be beaten, wherewith pain could be inflicted. In 
either lodge sat a gigantic keeper who held in his hands an 
implement which was like a shepherd's crook, but which served 
to seize upon any passer-by round the neck, so that he could 
be dragged up within hand-reach of the keeper, if he wanted 
to question or search him. 
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"They will not want to search me," said the Moorish 
woman. " For everything has been taken from me." 

"No dear, that there hasn't," said Betty, squeezing her 
fingers. Then she added, " Did you see all those whips and 
things? What tortures men do inflict on men! " 

"They have worse tortures for the women," said the 
Moorish girl. 

Then after a while she added, "And I am going to the 
forest," 

After they had passed through the Gate of Weeping, they 
both put their hands up to their ears and hurried forward 
without raising their eyes from the ground. They knew what 
spectacle might await them if they saw the ganches or execu- 
tion-hooks, and they did not want to hear the cries of the tor- 
tured. 

" I do not even feel angry now," said the Moorish woman. 
" I could not watch the torture of any man, though, of course, 
I know how cruel that same man would be to any woman who 
might fall into his power." 

" Oh, I don't think that all men are cruel," said Betty. 

"That is because you are a child," said the Mauresque, 
"You see, I have been married seven years." 

" Indeed, I'm not a child," cried Betty. " Why, I am nine- 
teen years." 

"You are younger than I, then. I am just twenty. My 
name is Namouna," she added. 

"Twenty!" cried Betty. "Why, from the way you speak 
and the way you walk, I thought you were much older. 
Excuse my saying so, but you walk as though you were bear- 
ing a very heavy burden." 

" I was married seven years," said the Moorish woman. 

They were now well away from the city walls, and were 
gradually ascending the slope of Mustapha, on the crest of 
which began the thick forest of which the Moorish woman had 
spoken. When they looked back they could see the white city 
pouring down the hill like a torrent of foaming water forcing 
its tumultuous way through meadows of metallic green. 
Below lay the violet sea, on which that morning the white 
horses reared their crests. In the grim harbour surrounded 
with forts, from which hundreds of angry cannon protruded 
their menacing gullets, were wicked-looking craft, frigates 
bristling with guns, feluccas lateen-sailed, swift sithias which 
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looked like lithe and destructive beasts of prey, the more pon- 
derous xebecques, full of menace. A broad chain, the wet 
links of which glittered in the sun, stretched across the harbour 
mouth. The foreign vessels which were in port were under 
bare poles and rudderless. On the mole there were some who 
were in bright colour? and who moved little if at all, and 
there were others who seemed in frantic agitation. These 
were blackish-grey in colour. These were the slaves toiling 
in the hot sun while the gaily attired Moors and Turks looked 
on. 

If one watched attentively, even at the distance where the 
two women were standing, one could see the warders raining 
down blows upon the toilers. A glittering official, with gold 
braid twisted round his turban, who wore a bright green tunic 
and a belt or sash of bright orange, was being swiftly rowed 
across the harbour pool by a dozen dingy forms. A noise of 
hammering, a noise of clanking, a busy noise of voices rose from 
below. 

The Moorish woman looked down on the scene, shading her 
tired eyes with her hand, of which the finger-tips were stained 
a deep red. 

" The men ! " she cried, and she spat on the ground. Then 
she turned her face towards the summit of Mustapha Hill, 
and "I am going to the forest now," she said. 

It was a lovely walk. The brown path forged its way 
through meadows of a bright clear green, which was all flecked 
with yellow. There were great stretches of buttercups which 
were as pure gold, and all along the edge of the road huge 
fennel bushes raised high into the air their yellow spears. 
There were dandelions by the million, some of an orange and 
some of a lemon yellow. The yellow note prevailed. Here 
and there were orange and lemon trees strung with the fairy, 
lanternlike fruit. 

The woman stretched out her hand and said, " In your 
country yellow is the colour of infidelity. So, at least, I have 
heard. It is the colour for women whose husbands have be- 
trayed them. It is my colour therefore. That is perhaps why 
we see it everywhere to-day." Then after a pause she 
added, " In the forest to which I am going all is black, black. 
Black at first, and afterwards red. But I shall not see 
the red." 

A little further on they came upon a very old man, who was 
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sitting by the roadside. On the ground in front of him was 
a huge bundle of vegetables which must have weighed at least 
a hundredweight. The old man was evidently exhausted. 
The perspiration was streaming off his head, his lips were 
quivering, his legs trembled. This was an old slave. In an- 
swer to Betty's question he said he had been forty years in 
captivity. His strength was leaving him. For the first time 
he found himself unable to carry his load. 

" When my master does not see me arriving he will come 
for me, and he will try to force me to carry this burden by 
beating me. Then I shall fall down again, and then perhaps 
he will shoot me." 

"The men," said the Moorish woman, and spat upon the 
ground. "Let us go on," she added. Then she said, "All 
things come to an end, even suffering." 

The two women turned away and went higher, and soon 
they passed the Bardo, which was one of the pleasure-houses 
of Omar ben Mohammed. The white marble villa was all 
set round with irises. Through the iron bars of the entrance 
gates the women saw a white peacock strutting through a 
double row of purple iris. Beyond, over a white wall, a great 
mass of scarlet geranium poured down to the earth like a 
generous libation of wine. A flock of tame flamingoes stood 
round a large pool of clear water, the edges of which were 
all overgrown with yellow iris. A negro youth, who was 
gorgeously attired in orange satin and white silk, lay full 
length on a marble bench playing on a flute of burnished 
silver. By the side of him, on a stand to which it was chained, 
was a monstrous green parrot with a crimson crest. Some 
soldiers in bright blue, who wore high boots with formidable 
spurs of polished steel, were lying under a palm tree playing 
with dice. 

" Namouna, how beautiful ! " cried Betty, turning to her 
companion. 

But Namouna was looking up to the dark green sweep of 
the forest trees on the brow of the hill. 

They went on, Betty holding Namouna's hand. 

" All things come to an end, even suffering," said Namouna, 
after a while, " and for women life seems all suffering." 

"Oh, dear me, what a story!" cried Betty. "Why, life 
is lovely. Look at the world. And then, Namouna! What, 
have you never been in love? " 
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" Yes, I was once," said the Moorish woman. " I loved 
a Christian slave." 

" Ah! " cried Betty, and drew Namouna closer to her. 

" Aye. And that was the only joy I ever had in my life, 
and it is what I have dreamed of at nights, and what has been 
my one gladness by day. This little blue circle," she added, 
pointing to a tattoed place on the back of the hand which 
Betty was holding, " is where his lips first touched my flesh. 
I had that place marked out, and I shall die with my mouth 
pressed to that sacred spot He was fair and young, and his 
body smelled like the morning in spring. I drank his lips as 
one sucks the cool juice of the prickly pear, and when his 
curls touched my eyelids my body quivered with shudders of 
delight. Why, if I had not known him I should not have 
lived at all. I am going to think about him when I get up 
there. 

" What has my life been ? When I was just beginning to 
feel my limbs, when my strength first began to make my 
body a joy to me, when I longed to run and spring and dance 
in the sunlight, I was taken up and flung to a big man with 
thick hair on his face, in whose hot grasp I quivered like a 
fluttering bird. Oh, the horror when he pressed that great 
red face of his to mine! His bea$d hurt me; where his hands 
had been there came blue marks. I was told that this was 
love, that this was marriage, that it was for this that women 
came into the world., I had never known pain before that 
day. 

" And then the life began. I was never myself. I never 
owned my body. My limbs might hardly move as I dictated. 
There were walls here and doors there with guardians, and 
windows so closely barred that I could hardly see the light 
of day. And at all times the fever of apprehension, and then 
the summons, and the great brutal clasp, and the rough 
kisses, and the crushing down of my will, and a fearful 
pleasure that stung me to revolt, so loathsome it was to me. 
And never anything in my bosom, my bosom which felt like 
a cage from which the song-bird has flown. But my bosom 
was a new and golden cage standing open for the songster 
that should never come. He did come, yes, but late, and then 
only for a little while. Just long enough to let me know what 
life is, and what is love, and what was the meaning of that 
aching emptiness that filled my breast. 
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"And year after year the same thing. Each spring I was 
brought to bed I leave five children behind me. The eldest 
is a beautiful little girl who has her hair down her back in two 
broad plaits. She was wearing a rose-coloured tunic this morn- 
ing, and her black plaits were tied with ribbons of gold 
thread. . . . I used to lie on my divan all day waiting 
for my husband's abhorred summons, and wondering how long 
the life would last. It has lasted seven years, and now I go 
to the forest. . • . I feel sure that there is a mistake some- 
where. I know that I did not come into the world to be 
closed up in a room lined with tiles of blue and gold, and to 
go of nights to the bed of a man whose touch filled me with 
horror. To people of your race love comes much later than 
to us and so perhaps you do not know what it is. But surely 
you have seen the ecstasy and delight of the birds. . . • 
There were two doves who used to make love to each other 
on the brink of the marble fountain which was in the court- 
yard of my husband's house. I used to watch them, and I 
thought that I understood. But oh! how little I did under- 
stand! How little I did know! " 

They went on higher up and turned and looked on the 
wonderful scene. The white villas on the slopes were like 
swans in dark green water. The violet sea lay below under 
a purple haze. On the horizon could be seen the white sails 
of a scudding ship. From the Perion tower floated the red 
Algerine flag. Thousands of seagulls whirled round and 
round over the pool; their mewling could be heard at that 
great distance. The brilliant vegetation, the dazzling white- 
ness of the villas, their sumptuous architecture gave to the 
mountain slopes an aspect of luxuriant opulence. Along the 
crest of the hills there rose here and there, solitary and 
gigantic, a palm tree. The sun flooded everywhere with pene- 
trating light. Its rays bored into even the darkest spot. The 
colours danced over their places. Thus a field which was all 
covered with buttercups seemed like a huge cauldron of virgin 
gold in fusion. Elsewhere what looked like the wild saraband 
of millions of scarlet butterflies was but the reverberation in 
the sunlight of a stretch of poppies- The air was heavy with 
fragrance, and yet sweet with the indescribable freshness of 
an Algerine spring. The birds thrilled the air; the pleasant 
noises of the country arose on every side. Yet the terror of 
the warlike city seemed to haunt the scene. Ripples ran over 
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the surface of the waters from where they touched the base- 
ments of the grim fortifications of the harbour and sea-front 
like shuddering fear. The remote ships seemed to be in urgent 
flight. Algiers, for all its sparkling whiteness and the gaiety 
and glory in which she was set, seemed like a noisome, crouch- 
ing thing ready to spring, with devastation in its dripping jaws 
and agony of death in its tearing talons. 

" I lay on my divan and wondered how long the life would 
last," continued Namouna as they again ascended the hill, 
" and now the answer has come, and I know the end of alL 
Already in the harem the women wondered that my lord had 
kept me so long as a wife. A woman who has borne five 
children what is the use of her? I have no longer charms 
to please my husband. It is sad to say, but it is true, that I 
rejoiced as I found him turning from me with disgust. My 
bosom is empty like the bottle that has been drunk; you could 
put two fingers in the hollow in my shoulders. Twenty 
years of life and five daughters, that is what ages a woman. 
Perhaps if I had had a son — but I am glad that I have not 
had a son, for in that case I should have been made a 
favourite wife, and the thing that I abhor would have gone on 
for years to come. 

"It was a day or two ago that I was told that my lord 
had no further use for me. The cadenhahia who brought me 
the message said that it ought to have been sent to me at least 
a year earlier. My husband had purchased a girl of the Oulad- 
Nail tribe, a girl of ten, and she it was who was to take my 
place. The woman had hardly finished speaking before I had 
flung down in a heap on the floor of the room all the jewels 
that in my seven years had been showered upon me. Then 
I emptied my coffers of cedar-wood and the leather trunk in 
which my many embroidered slippers were kept. Do you 
know," she asked with a touch of pride in her tone, " I had 
forty pairs of slippers, and some of them were very beautiful. 
There was one pair which was of purple leather, and it was 
embroidered with silver thread and seed pearls. The tiny 
shoes were lined with white silk. I also had a pair of scarlet 
silk, and on the point of each shoe was a large diamond. I 
think that I had two hundred pairs of stockings. They were 
of so fine a tissue that the two hundred of them only made 
a small heap on the ground, such a tiny heap it was. I kept 
nothing of all my stuffs and laces and of all my jewels and 
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tissues of gold. Nothing, except this dress that I wear, and 
this, which has always been my greatest treasure," She put 
her hand into her bosom and drew forth a common handker- 
chief of a blue and white check. It was soiled, and besides 
that it was stained in several places with dark stains under 
which the stuff seemed to have hardened. 

" This was the handkerchief of my love, the Christian slave. 
Those stains are bloodstains — his blood. I wiped the blood 
from a wound on his forehead, and he let me keep it, and it 
is the one thing that I have treasured in this world." 

"Is he not living?" asked Betty. "Could you not go to 
him now that you are free? " 

" I do not think that he is living," said Namouna, " for 
else I should have heard from him. I think that one night 
for staying out too late his master may . . . But you 
know how things are in Algiers. Why should we tear our 
hearts? " 

" To-day then," said Namouna, resuming her story, " the 
new wife came. My lord sent me word that I might take his 
compassionate allowance, that is to say, he would afford me 
food and shelter for one hundred days. The law does not 
oblige him to do more. I answered simply that I did not 
need food or shelter, for that I was going to the forest, as 
lam." 

"But, dear! Namouna!" cried Betty. "What do you 
mean by saying that? You are going to the forest? Well, 
and then?" 

" And then there will be peace," said Namouna. 

The essence of spring was in the air, the birds fluttered on 
the trees, the white kids gambolled on the green grass, a 
myriad of insects filled the morning with busy noises. The 
earth seemed to leap with gladness, the hills raised their crests 
joyfully, the white waves danced on the violet sea. Not one 
living thing there was that did not seem to take delight in 
mere being. A haggard slave who had sunk exhausted by the 
roadside lifted his head and drew in the vital air with a look 
of pleasure. 

The woman went on. Betty tried to plead with her. 

" You are so young," said she. 

"I have lived a thousand years," said Namouna; then she 
added, "Look!" 

And in the face of the radiant day she tore from her head 
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the white haik and off her countenance she cast the red adjar. 

Betty cried " Oh! " and started back. 

The face which was revealed in the sunlight was like that 
of an old woman. It was the obtuse face of Moorish women 
which reminds one of the sheep. The black hair was grizzled 
in places, the cheeks had fallen in, and under the lavish pig- 
ments the wrinkled skin showed yellow. The eyes had lost 
all their fire; they were bleared and dim, and the kohl lines 
around them only rendered larger their pitifulness. The lines 
that ran from the corner of the shrivelled lips descended lament- 
ably towards the chin. The face had the aspect of weep- 
ing: it was the countenance of one who was familiar with 
sorrow. But above all things the expression was one of utter 
weariness. It was the face of one who had drunk the cup to 
the lees of lees: it was like a heap of smouldering ashes which 
remains over from a strong conflagration. All was used up, 
burned up, exhausted, done with. There was no vitality in 
the features; the eyes and the lips were without sparkle, the 
cheeks dangled on the cheek-bones ; the neck had lost its round- 
nesses. The nostrils, large and distended, seemed like gaping 
holes yawning for passionate pleasures which could never come 
again. 

" I was nineteen," said Namouna, " in the moon of Rabieul 
Aker." Then she added : " It does not now surprise you that 
my husband should turn me away. It is true that it is only 
quite lately that I have aged so much. That has been since 
my Christian lover came no more near me. I have fretted a 
good deal." 

Then swiftly she covered her face and head once more, and 
again turned towards the forest on the crest of the hill. 

" But, dear," said Betty, " for what reason do you go to the 
forest?" 

"lama woman of the Moghreb," said Namouna. " My 
birthplace was Miquenez in the Empire of Morocco. In my 
country when a husband turns a woman out, and her mirror 
tells that woman that she can please the men no longer, she 
seeks death. But our religion forbids us to slay ourselves. 
That brings disgrace upon one's children and parents, and it 
gives eternal offence to Allah the Most Merciful. And no 
man nor woman has any right to kill one of the Faithful. But 
if one go to the forest and walk on and on till one sinks down 
from weariness and hunger on the moss carpet beneath the 
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great trees, then haply death will come and there will be an 
end. Death is there in many forms. Death comes creeping 
through the bushes. Death uncoils itself from the big branches 
of the trees. It rises from the soil in insidious vapours. It 
lurks upon the thorny bushes on which nothing grows which 
a woman can eat. It pelts down upon one's head in the ardent 
rays of the noonday sun. It crouches under stones, it flies in 
the air, it rides upon the wind. It is everywhere in the forest 
for one who seeks it eagerly." 

" How dreadful ! " cried Betty. Then she began to reason 
with the Moorish wife. 

In this way they came quite near to where the rough track 
which they had been following, and which was the bridle path 
to the village of El Biar, was swallowed up in the thick vege- 
tation of the forest. Already noises assailed their ears which 
told of the teeming life behind that leafy screen. A mangy 
jackal scudded through the undergrowth as they approached, 
making a short snapping bark which was re-echoed from the 
depths of the woods. Save where the path broke the serried 
line of the trees with a tiny clearing, the aspect of the forest 
was like that of a thick jungle. Creepers studded with flowers 
of every hue looped from the trees, at whose feet the bushes 
filled in all vacant spaces. Monkeys were busy in the upper 
branches, the gliding motions of snakes might be observed. 
The air was alive with birds. Now and again an angry noise 
came forth from the deep recesses like the anger of monstrous 
cats, and the women shuddered. 

Namouna turned on the edge of the woodland and looked 
back upon Algiers. The fever of her resolution was burning 
in her eyes, and Betty could fancy how they must have looked 
in her old imperial days. The white city glittered in the noon- 
day heat, the blue-white of the housed was like the smoke of 
wood-fires, like the vapour that rises at night-tide from well- 
watered meadows. The gold of the minarets, the red of the 
many flags were like luminous spots in the fleecy and cloud- 
like whiteness. 

" Do you see that blue dome that rises from the houses? " 
asked Namouna, pointing a finger towards Algiers. "Yes? 
Well, that is the dome of the Moorish baths where I used to 
meet him. It was to catch a last glimpse of that- place that I 
turned round here." Then she placed all the fingers of both 
hands to the place where behind her red ad jar were her 
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shrivelled lips, and kissed them fervently, and then threw her 
hands out in the direction of the blue-tiled dome which rose 
above the white vapour of the other houses. 

Then she turned upon Betty, and speaking harshly, almost 
angrily, " As for you, do not follow me," she said. " Do 
not waste words upon me, who will not listen to you. You 
are not of my faith, you are not of my country. Who are you 
to judge if what I do is wise? Surely the life of a woman 
and her death are her own concerns. I have nothing left to 
me to dispose of except my life. Who are you who would 
come between me and my desire? You have been kind. You 
have walked with me, and now you must leave me. I thank 
you, and I wish you happiness such as I have not known." 

Then she turned round and walked straight up to the trees, 
till she reached a place where, between two gigantic oaks, 
there hung down what looked like a purple-red curtain of some 
gorgeous material. It was a flowing mass of Bourgainvillia 
creeper. As she got up to this curtain a horrible chorus of 
alarming noises broke out, aroused by the sound of her ad- 
vance. 

The shrill clarion of a woodnote rang out, there was yap- 
ping heard. Then snarling broke in, which awakened sounds 
of screeching. Silence followed as though the anxious forest 
with a finger to her lips were listening. Then came a long 
ululation, with interludes of belling. And then everywhere 
the forest woke into noise from the noonday sleep. There 
were things that bellowed and re-bellowed, there were things 
that blared and things that howled. Continuous croaking 
went on below the louder sounds, and there were little things 
that squeaked and puled in chorus. Now came a distant roar, 
at which the yelping voices ceased, soon to break forth again in 
horrid caterwauling. Namouna started back, and Betty took 
a stride forward towards her. 

But the Moorish woman turned upon her with an angry 
gesture, then stooped and, plucking a dagger from her garter, 
shook it menacingly at the American girl. Then she threw 
herself with outstretched arms upon the purple-red curtain. 
She tore and pulled and parted the weaving strands. Arx 
opening disclosed itself ; it was as if the veil had been rent. 

Betty saw the white form glide through this aperture?-. 
Then the purple-red creepers fell noiselessly back into theix" 
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places. A smooth curtain hung between the two grey and 
gigantic stems, and die little tragedy mat was to be played 
out behind its shelter was hidden for ever from the eyes of 

men. 






/ 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE QUEEN STARVES — THE SLAVE FEASTS 

BETTY LANGHORNE had lived long enough in 
Algiers to know that it would have been useless for 
her to attempt to interfere with Namouna's purpose, 
and by reason of this familiarity also she was able to 
consider with less horror the woman's deliberate destruction 
of herself. Human life was held so cheaply in the warlike 
city! The Turks and Moors resigned themselves to death 
with almost the same indifference with which they inflicted ex- 
tinction upon others. One grew callous in those days. The 
most terrible tragedies produced upon the European resident in 
Algiers only a very small impression. Mrs. Broughton's book, 
Six Years* Residence in Algiers, exemplifies this curious un- 
concern. She records as though they were the merest faits* 
divers, acts of appalling cruelty and criminality. Certainly 
Betty felt very sorry for Namouna, but she vaguely felt that 
perhaps what Namouna was doing was the best thing, under all 
the circumstances, she could do. 

Accordingly she made no attempt to follow the poor Moorish 
woman into the thicknesses of the forest, and when her white 
form had quite disappeared behind the purple-red foliage, she 
turned away with a sigh and began descending the hill again. 
The place seemed to frighten her. She was beginning to feel 
a horror of Algiers. She felt that she would like to get away. 
Everything was so cruel, so hard, the lot of women was intoler- 
able. One could do nothing to help: there was no use trying 
to reform. It was a land of cruelty and lust, a nest of pirates: 
it was a world as alien to the civilised European or American 
as one of the other planets might be. That woman just now 
had menaced her with a stiletto. She had been quite in earnest. 
Certainly she would have used the knife if Betty had been hardy 
enough to try and stop her from her purpose after she had 
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warned her to leave her alone. The old slave whom they had 
found dying by the roadside! He had not expected one word 
of pity: they had not paused to give him one. At the same 
time she felt that hardness of heart was the essential quality for 
existence in this land, that Christian virtues were here the at- 
tributes of dupes. Christian virtues! Namouna had loved a 
Christian slave. And she, Betty, felt ever so strong an interest 
in one who was now a slave. Such an interest, indeed, that 
when she thought of leaving Algiers, with all its cruelty and 
sadness, a pang used ever to wring her heart as she remembered 
that she would leave behind her, in utter misery, a brave man 
who had risked his life in her defence. She had never met a 
man before whose face interested her so much, and what little 
she knew of him had made her wish to know a great deal more. 
She was still in the years of romance, and here was a man whe 
seemed to have all the qualities of the knight-errant. He was 
undergoing shameful servitude so as to spare loss and privation 
to his old parents, yet though a slave he had lost none of his 
manhood. That the Algerine drivers would never be able to 
crush in him. Of that Betty felt certain. How splendid he 
had looked in his strength down on the quay when he was strik- 
ing out right and left. He really was a handsome man. 
Would the horrid food and the close confinement of the bagnio 
spoil his fine complexion ? 

Her thoughts so occupied her attention that she had walked 
quite a long way back down the hill before she looked about 
her again. Then she found that she was getting quite close 
to the Bardo, the Dey*s country villa. And here a horrible 
shock awaited her. There were repairs to be done to the 
great wall which enclosed the Dey's gardens, and on these 
repairs the Deylic slaves were employed. Betty suddenly came 
upon a big cart filled with building stones, which was being 
dragged by a number of men together with three mules. The 
slaves were yoked to the cart by ropes, just like the mules. 
The load was an excessive one, the slope of the hill up which 
the cart was being dragged was steep, and on straining beast 
and man alike the driver's long lash descended pitilessly. Some 
Turks lounging by the roadside watching the masons at their 
Work kept roaring out, " Hyomoly! Hyomolyf" which is 
their equivalent for " Heave away, heave ho ! " It was kindly 
meant, but Betty could not help thinking that a little pushing 
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at die wheel of the cart would have been assistance of a much 
more effective nature. But exertion either for good or evil is 
not a characteristic of the kindly Turks. 

Betty was turning her head away so as to avoid the painful 
spectacle of the ragged panting team, when she recognised one 
of the men who was roped to the cart. Then she gave a 
little cry, " Oh! " and covered her face over with her hands. 
It was the man whom she knew as Captain Brown late of the 
Stella Marina. 

He was dressed in the coarse shirt and ragged breeches 
which every Deylic slave was obliged to put on in place of 
his own clothes, which became the property of his owner. He 
had the iron ring round his ankle which marked him as a Gov- 
ernment slave, and he wore a pair of thin leather slippers 
on his bare feet. On his head was the fragment of a straw 
hat. The loop of the harness-rope rested on his right shoulder 
and seemed to be cutting into his flesh. His cheeks were still 
rosy and his eyes looked clear and bright. The bagnio had 
not yet had time to transform him. Indeed, in the glimpse 
that Betty caught of his face, she saw that he was smiling. 

After a moment Betty gave another peep. The horrible 
thing — this seeing a man whom she felt she might love har- 
nessed with mules to a cart like a beast of burden — seemed 
to have an attraction for her. She saw that Brown was pull- 
ing lustily, and she noticed that the whip never descended on 
his shoulders. The reason of this was — though Betty did 
not know it — that the Guardian Bashi had given orders to the 
driver that the new English slave was not to be maltreated, 
at any rate until further orders. Perhaps also the look in 
Brown's eyes restrained the hand of the whip-master. But as a 
matter of fact and rumour notwithstanding, it was possible for 
a slave in Algiers, even when employed on the public works, to 
avoid being beaten : the drivers guessed pretty well the kind of 
man with whom they had to do. Cervantes, to quote a notable 
instance, spent five years in captivity in Algiers, during which 
period he made several attempts to escape, and once headed a 
gigantic conspiracy of the slaves, and yet was not once struck 
during all the time of his servitude. 

It was but a peep she gave; the spectacle was too painful. 
Her blood boiled within her, but at the thought of her utter 
helplessness despair filled her breast. She could do nothing, her 
friend McDonnell could do nothing, the great United States 
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could do nothing. Algiers was mightier than her own country. 
The Americans paid tribute to Algiers: there were twelve 
Americans, countrymen of her own, in bondage there at that 
ray moment. Nobody could do anything, and God seemed 
to be indifferent. She looked back towards the forest on the 
top of the hill, and thought that she understood Namouna bet- 
ter now. 

Then she pressed her hands to her ears and darted forward. 
The bellowed " Hyomoly! Hyomolyl" of the friendly Turks 
pursued her down the hill, and in spite of the way in which 
she had dulled her hearing she could hear the spiteful crack 
ot the driver's whip as it fell on living flesh. And she could 
tell whether the lash had touched a man or a beast, for when 
a mule was struck there came nothing to break the silence, 
but when the blow cut a man a cry of pain, a whine, or an 
oath was the response. 

So absorbed was the girl in her painful reflections that, by 
mistake, instead of continuing down the path by which she 
had come, which would have led her through the Gate of 
Weeping back into Algiers, she took, just beyond the Bardo 
and a little beyond where the Government Museum now 
stands, the path which led to Telemly, and which skirted the 
wall on the western side of the town. Here, just before she 
reached the Baxedit, or New Gate, she came upon a crowd 
of people who were standing watching some Turkish soldiers 
who were on sentry duty round a mosque which stood just 
outside the gate, a mosque which was the tomb or kouba of 
a great marabout, and which for that reason afforded inviol- 
able sanctuary and refuge to anyone who wished to escape 
the anger of the Dey or of his minions. It was here that three 
days since Omar ben Mohammed's ex-favourite had taken 
shelter after committing the crime by which His Serene High- 
ness had been disappointed and a little Kabyle virgin maid had 
been slain. With her was a negress attendant who, though 
she by no means had shared in her mistress's guilt, felt with the 
instinctive fidelity of her race that she must take her full part 
in her danger. The sanctuary was being held inviolate, but, 
by order of the Dey, soldiers had been placed all round the 
building to prevent anyone from taking provisions to the mur- 
deress and her associate. It was Omar's intention to starve 
the women into surrender, which for her who had so long 
used to sleep in his bosom would mean the shameful ride, on 
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the ass's back, her face turned towards the ass's tall, through 
a jeering city, the sack and the plunge from the top of the 
Penon tower into the violet maw of the insatiable sea; for the 
black slave woman, blows, blows, blows. 

Though none might cany food into the mosque, the access 
to it was not forbidden. The deceased marabout was a saint 
of far too great importance for anyone to interfere with his 
worship. He was the special patron of the corsairs, and the 
corsairs' womenkind were ever kneeling at his shrine. Two 
soldiers, however, stood barefooted just within the entrance 
porch, keeping the two refugees well in sight, and amongst 
the crowd which thronged the kouba were numerous female 
spies. 

When Betty heard what was being enacted within the 
temple she said " Poor things ! " in plain English, and then 
went into the mosque. A woman who was standing near the 
door pointed out to her the two women who were the cause 
of the to-do. The ex-favourite, who was dressed in a green 
caftan with diamond buttons and white silk trousers, with a 
haik of pale rose drawn over her head and green morocco 
slippers with a large cabochon emerald on the point of each, 
was lying stretched out before the saint's grave in an immov- 
able attitude of supplication. Her face touched the thick 
carpet with which the marble floor was spread, her long arms, 
draped in the pale rose tissue, lay extended before her; from 
under her cap, which was made of green and gold paillettes, 
her ruddy hair, untended, had escaped in luxuriant tresses. 
The henna-stained fingers that pointed towards the tomb 
showed already the signs of the hunger from which she was 
suffering, for the many rings upon them lay loose and slant- 
ingly. One had to look hard at this crouching form to see 
that it was a living thing. The rose-coloured tissue faintly 
quivered as the petals of the full-blown rose may be seen to 
quiver in the light air that is raised by the wings of the 
nightingale. The hair fell over the face and lay where the 
parted lips might be stirred ever so gently now and again. It 
was as if this grande amoureuse had determined to kneel there 
till death should release her: she had the cataleptic immobility 
of the Hindoo fakir in the in tenseness, of her supplication. 
She was praying for deliverance to the saint by all the thou- 
sand kisses she had given and received, by all the delights that 
had poured from her warm body, by all the pleasure that had 
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welled from her amorous limbs as water wells up from die 
living spring. She had no other sacrifice to bring, no other 
record .to offer. Close by to her sat, huddled up, a living 
picture of despair, the big negress whom we saw grinning 
down upon the torture of the bastinadoed chaouch. Her 
position was a horrible one, for she had had nothing to eat 
for three days. She had never conceived that one could get 
into such miserable trouble. She clasped her hands over her 
empty paunch and groaned to think of all the good things that 
there were to be eaten in the place which she had left. She 
closed her eyes and fancied herself once more plunging an 
eager hand into the huge dish of semolina couscous, greasy 
and unctuous with butter, on which large pieces of meat were 
laid out. She thought with intense emotion of the cakes which 
are sweetened with honey. And as her hunger grew stronger, 
less dainty fare suggested itself to her. She thought of the 
little eating shops that one sees in every street, where for three 
or four aspers one could get a savoury dish of red beans stewed 
in oil and seasoned with red pepper. But even bread would 
be the most appetising thing that was ever set before a hungry 
woman. She remembered seeing the black loaves flung into 
the mud before the slaves at the public ovens, and now she 
understood why those gaunt and haggard men threw them- 
selves like ravening dogs upon the loathsome morsels and de- 
voured them with a gluttony of which at last she had learned 
the secret. Then she groaned again and pressed her palms 
tighter on her paunch. 

"The poor things!" said Betty. "And to-day they are 
but very hungry, while to-morrow . . •" 

And then a great joy came to her. Here at last was a 
situation where help could be of avail. Here was a tragedy 
in which it was possible to intervene. Here something could 
be done. Something simple but quite effective. These two 
women were starving. They wanted food. Anybody who 
gave them food would relieve the tortures from which they 
were suffering. In Algiers one lived for the day. He who 
survived an evil to-day might wake to a prosperous to-morrow. 
These women were the objects of the hatred of .Omar ben 
Mohammed. He was supreme ruler of Algiers to-day: to- 
morrow he might be lying with other carrion in the ditch be- 
yond the River Gate. That one of them was a murderess, 
that she had dropped poison in a philtre oi \o\e\ \Y«afc ^txa 
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terrible things, no doubt, but from an Algerine point of view 
offenses almost veniaL To poison a successful rival in one's 
husband's love: surely there was excuse for that in a woman 
in an Algiers harem. But what mainly filled the mind of 
Betty Langhorne was a horror of the slow torment under 
which these two women were succumbing. She felt that 
unless she did something to help them she would be an ac- 
complice in this abomination. It would be impossible for her 
to touch food. She would not be able to sleep for fearful 
dreams. It wan out of the question for her, Betty Langhorne, 
to spend another day without succouring those two poor 
women. 

She made her way to the British Consulate, and having 
changed her dress came down to lunch. The McDonnells 
had an excellent cook, a Sicilian slave named Marina, whom 
they hired from his owner for two dollars a month. But 
Betty had little or no appetite, and when the Consul rallied 
her upon this, she said that as long as those two women were 
left to starve up in the mosque she would be unable to eat 
anything. The Consul urged her in great alarm to give up 
all idea of interference. " It would be sheer madness," he 
said, " and would land me as a slave on the public works and 
bring destruction upon you. I think it was not at all pru- 
dent for you to go into the mosque. It swarms with spies, and 
I'll wager that ere this Omar the Dey has heard of your visit 
to the place. Remember that you are an American girl, and 
that the United States, America, have not yet made their 
peace with Algiers, so that these people might readily find a 
pretext for seizing upon you. Those women are murderesses. 
You do not need to have any sympathy with them. Rest as- 
sured that if you got yourself into some terrible scrape neither 
of them would care the snap of a finger what became of you." 

" I know, I know," said Betty. Then, with an obstinate 
look coming into her face, she added, " I can't bear to think 
of these women being left to starve. . . ." 

McDonnell had been married, and he understood the futil- 
ity of trying to argue a woman out of an act of kindness on 
which she has set her heart. So, determining to watch that 
his guest did not return to the mosque, he turned the conversa- 
tion on to a topic which he knew would interest her. 

"I am expecting Captain Brown here this afternoon," he 
Mid. 
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Betty flushed scarlet. Then casting down her eyes so as 
to hide her emotion, she said, speaking very slowly, " That 
annot be, I saw Captain Brown just now. Oh, dear! Mr. 
"cDonnell, how dreadful! He was yoked to a cart with 
ules and such horrid-looking men. And there was a great 
g Arab who was driving them with a whip. And Brown 
id look so noble, though he was harnessed just like a beast 
' burden. And I wanted to cry out to him that I admired 
im so dreadfully for putting up even with that for the sake 
of his parents, but I did not dare, and then I though]: he would 
not like it. I do not think he saw me. He wa$ too busy 
pulling. They were all straining their poor backs, and some 
of the men had horrible sores on their legs. I can't under- 
stand, I really cannot understand, Mr. McDonnell*- how you, 
as British Consul, can allow a gentleman like Captain Brown 
to remain in such a position." 

"You can't, eh?" cried the Consul irritably. The red- 
headed man had plenty of temper, as the Divan well knew. 
" There are lots of things one can't understand in this 
country and which one does not pretend to. ♦ . . In the 
same team of slaves which you saw to-day there is a Sicilian 
prince, for whom a ransom of one hundred thousand pounds 
is being asked, and who is in the meanwhile employed as you 
lave seen. There is one of the most celebrated artists in 
Europe, Terreni, the Roman painter, who never painted a 
: portrait under twenty thousand lire, who is employed in tarring 
i ships down in the harbour. The Minister of Marine said to 
me when Terreni was adjudged a slave that he was very glad 
to get hold of an artist, as he wanted an additional ship's 
inter. How can I help Captain Brown? I have done 
hat I could and I am doing what I can. He will come 
re every day at four o'clock, and he will get his dinner. 
he Deylic slaves, as you may remember to have heard me 
say, are allowed out from four, when they stop work, till five. 
The poor wretches all go to their various Consulates to see 
if there are any scraps left for them. Here we can do our 
fellow-countrymen pretty well, but you should see them at 
the Neapolitan Consulate. They would need a miracle of 
ives and fishes every day of the year. The slaves get little 
or nothing from the Government, about one pound of black 
bread a day, which is thrown to them at the public ovens, and 
they would die of starvation but for charity." 
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"And do you mean to say," asked Betty, "that you are 
going to offer Captain Brown scraps to eat?" 

" How fiery you are in the defence of this Captain Brown! 
said the Consul laughing. "And quite right of you too, 
Betty, for he's a fine fellow. No, my dear, I don't mean to 
offer him our leavings, but every day, as long as he remans 
here — and that will not be long, I hope — he shall have d 
good a dinner as the house can afford him." 

" Oh, do let me cook something nice for Him to eat when 
he comes to-day; my old black mammy taught me to cook 
many delicious things," cried Betty eagerly, springing up from 
the table and beginning to turn up her sleeves. " At home 
Virginia I was always reckoned a good hand at frying chicken. 
I'll set about making the batter at once. Tell me where 111 
find the flour and eggs." 

She bustled off in the direction of the kitchen, but presently 
returned ushering in Mrs. Holden, who was very anxious to 
see the Consul. Mrs. Holden had come to find out when it 
would be possible for them to get a ship for Europe. 

" I must get 'Olden away from this 'orrible place as soon 
as possible, or 'Oxton will never see either of us again. He 
is beginning to assume quite Horiental manners. He has 
bought a hubble-bubble-pipe, and he sucks pastilles du serail 
instead of hordinary 'olesome peppermint. And the other day 
I found him reading a little book, a nasty little book, called 
The Veil Lifted, or Secrets of the Harem Disclosed. Nice- 
reading for a respectable married man. I tell you, Mr. Mc- 
Donnell, that if you don't soon ship him off home there will 
be trouble." 

" Now that's strange, Mrs. Holden," said the Consul, grin- 
ning, " that you should come in here with a complaint about 
Mr. Holden, when just this morning he was here himself with 
such a jealous tale of woe about you. It appears there was 
an oldak-bashi, a captain of janissaries, on board the White 
Horse who made eyes at you, and who has been following you 
about ever since. As a matter of fact, I know that there was 
something in the story, because the gentleman in question in- 
quired in a roundabout way whether I should take it very ill, 
and as an offence to the British flag, if Mr. Holden got 
knocked on the head one quiet evening ! " 

"Knocked on the 'ead, my poor dear 'usband William ?" 
cried Mrs. Holden, "Oh, Mr. McDonnell, let me go to 
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lim at once. That soldier fellow, the impudence of him! It 
s true that he did make eyes at me on the ship and it is true 
:hat he stares very rudely at me when he meets me in the 
itreets. But from there . . • The impudence of these 
fellows. They think that they have only just got to fling the 
'andkercher. Of course I teased 'Olden a bit just to make 
him jealous and a little more attentive. The women about 
here are so rude and forward, in spite of their veils and things, 
and 'Olden always were that susceptible to a pair of flashing 
eyes. But I do want to get him 'ome, and I am 'oping you 
will find us a passage soon." 

" Your husband will tell you," said the Consul, " that a 
Spanish ship is sailing from here for Gibraltar to-morrow 
morning, and that I have secured passages for you both on 
board her. I think you do very wisely to leave Algiers: that 
oldak-bashi seems very much in earnest." 

Mrs. Holden laughed, tossed her head with a " La, Mr. 
McDonnell ! " and hurried back home to her William. 

It was just a little after four when Captain Brown asked 
for Mr. McDonnell. The young Englishman was dressed in 
Ac shameful livery which he had been wearing when Betty saw 
him harnessed to the cart. His legs were scratched and bleed- 
ing, and he seemed greatly tired. But he was as cheerful as 
ever, and said to the Consul, who hastened out to draw him 
into the house away from the insults of a crowd of Moorish 
boys who had been hooting the Christian slave, " If there's 
a man in Algiers who wants his dinner, it's William Brown. 
Heavens! McDonnell, you have no idea what hard work it 
1 is drawing a stone cart! I'll think ever so highly of beasts 
of burden in the future, now that I know what work they do." 
" Don't talk of that," cried the Consul, " but come right in 
; and change your clothes. You have one hour's liberty, have 
I you not? Yes. Well, look here, Brown, I bought your 
\ clothes from the dealer who purchased them, and I thought 
: that when you come here you might like to change. You can 
shave yourself, too, and put on your own things, and I am 
sure you will enjoy your dinner more." 

" You are a kind fellow," cried the sailor, grasping the 
Consul's hand. " Nothing could give me greater pleasure. 
It will make me feel like a man again, and a shave will be a 
luxury." 

" And there is another reason why you ought to look tidy. 
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There is a young lady in the house who takes an interest in 
you. In fact, just at this minute she is superintending the 
laying of your table." 

Brown flushed. " You are all too kind," he said. " There 
are wonderfully kind people in the world." 

When a few minutes later he emerged from the room where 
the Consul had put out his things, dressed in a clean suit, 
shaved and washed, the young captain looked quite a different 
man. But for the iron ring which showed beneath the leg 
of his trousers there was nothing to denote his horrible condi- 
tion. Certainly nothing in the man's manner. He greeted 
Betty in a polite, cordial way. She, on her side, could hardly 
believe that this could be the same man whom she had seen 
sweating and straining under the whip on Mustapha Hill only 
an hour or two previously. 

A very dainty dinner had been set out for the poor fellow, 
who apologised to the ladies in advance for his manners. " I 
am just starving, and if I do take big mouthfuls . • ." 

" Of course, of course," said Miss McDonnell. " Don't 
stand on ceremony." 

" And I hope you will like the chicken," said Betty, " for 
I have spent ever so much trouble over it." 

" You are very kind. You are very kind," said Brown, who 
was much too busy eating and drinking to find time for con- 
versation. 

Nobody in the household asked him any questions, though 
the girls were rather curious to hear how he had fared since 
he was sent to the bagnio. But he seemed to have no objec- 
tion whatever to talking on the subject, and when his appetite 
was at last satisfied he began to tell them what they were 
eager to know. 

" I don't feel any degradation in the thing at all," he said. 
" I am a prisoner of war. There is no disgrace in that. The 
treatment is shocking, barbarous. You have just seen with 
your own eyes how hungry I am, and I have worked harder 
to-day than ever in my life before, and that is saying a deal 
from a man who has sailed before the mast. We get nothing 
to eat. This morning they marched us to the public ovens, 
and there they threw some black bread to us. I couldn't 
stoop down to pick my food out of the dust, and so some of 
the other fellows got my share, and, heavens, didn't they 
chew it up. And it is difficult to sleep in the bagnio. The 
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smell is awful, and our quarters are just next to the places 
where the Dey keeps his wild beasts. The lions were roaring 
all night, and well you know that a lion's cage don't smell 
extra sweet. And there are lots of other objections to the 
bagnio as a happy home, which I won't talk about. But I 
have been in worse places in my life, and I will say that I hope 
I shall never have cause to regret the Bafios Esclavos, as they 
call our hotel. You may not believe me, but there are many 
of the slaves in the bagnio who think themselves very much 
better off than they were at home. For my part, I can just 
bear it. I shall try to escape, of course, and if I can't escape, 
I shall live in hopes that one or other of the Powers will come 
and blow this city into the air. Oh, by the way, McDonnell, 
here is a letter I want you to send to England by the earliest 
opportunity. It's a message to Sir Edward Pellew, Lord Ex- 
mouth, I mean. He is a very old friend of our family's, and 
I know that when he hears that I am a slave here, for my 
people's sake he will hurry forward those plans of which he 
has often spoken over our table, by which slavery will be put 
a stop to for ever in this accursed land. And there's an- 
other reason, too, why I want him to know I am here." 

He suddenly stopped speaking; his chin dropped, and a 
haggard expression stole over his face. Betty and the Consul 
exchanged significant glances. 

McDonnell said, "Well, you are a brave man. But re- 
member that if you ever get to find the life more than even 
you can bear I am ready to do everything to raise your ransom." 

" Which, by the way," said the captain, " has been fixed at 
ten thousand pounds. You did not think that I was worth 
that much money, did you now, Miss Langhorne?" 

The gloom settled on his face again. " Where in the world 
could you hope to raise even a tenth of that sum ? " he said. 
Then he smiled. " Oh, by the way, that Mr. Lewis. It 
appears that he has already had enough of slavery, and means 
to turn Mohammedan so as to get his freedom back. I wonder 
what Mrs. Lewis will say, because once he has become a Mo- 
hammedan he may want the matrimonial privileges of such. 
His master, it appears, told him that if he liked to recant 
Christianity he would cease to be a slave. He said, * Tell me 
where the " change " office is, and I'll go and do it at once.' 
I don't believe, though, that he'll get his freedom. At any 
rate, he will never be allowed to leave Algiers, 
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" And now," he said, rising, " McDonnell, I thank you. 
You have made me feel a man again, and, Miss Langhorne, 
I will say that I never tasted chicken done in a nicer way. I 
must be changing back into my rags. It won't do for me to 
be late in getting ' home/ ' Home ' ! I believe the punish- 
ment for that is to be chained to one of the pillars in the court- 
yard, the only place, by the way, where it is possible for me 
to breathe at all." 

He hastened into the room where he had changed his 
clothes, and in a very few moments came out again in the 
livery of Algerian servitude. He was just leaving the house, 
when Betty ran out and called him. 

" Oh, Captain Brown," she said, " I have something to ask 
of you. There are two miserable women starving up in the 
mosque of Sidi-Abd-er-Rahman, where they have been without 
food for three days. I saw them there just now, and, oh, dear! 
it is dreadful! I said to myself that I would convey food to 
them in some way or another, but now that I have got home 
my courage fails me, and I have been wondering • • . I 
had been hoping • . . that you, you who are so brave 
and so resourceful, that you might help me." 

"What is it that you want me to do, Miss Langhorne?" 
asked the captain. 

" I want you to take some food to the two women who have 
taken sanctuary in that mosque. The soldiers surround the 
building, and there are spies, it is said, watching every move- 
ment of the two refugees. But it ought to be possible to pass 
them a little food, and oh, if you could do it, I would be so 
grateful. I know that I shall not be able to sleep to-night 
for thinking of the poor creatures, unless you will do what 
I say." 

" Why, certainly, I'll do anything that you ask me to do," 
said Captain Brown. "What did you think of sending 
them?" 

" I thought that some raw eggs . • . It would not be 
difficult to slip an egg into their hands, or a piece of white 
cheese, and some bread cut up into very small pieces. And, 
oh, I'll tell you what. I have a feeding bottle in the house. 
Could one not fill that with milk? The woman could hide it 
in the folds of her haik, and . . ." 

" I'll take anything that you like to give me to take," said 
the Englishman, " and pleased and proud to serve you, Miss 
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inghorne. But I would respectfully point out that the suit 

clothes with which the Government has provided me is 
tirely lacking in pockets, slaves having nothing to put in any 
>ckets, and that I can only take what I can conceal between 
y shirt and my skin." 

But here the Consul interfered. "You must not think of 
oing anything of the kind, Brown. It would be madness, 
n the first place you must get back to the bagnio at once. 
r ou have only a few minutes left to do it in. You cannot 
fiord to break their rules and get marked down as insub- 
rdinate. And as to carrying food to those murderesses, it 
wild mean that you would be caught and put to death with- 
ut any sort of trial. And what would your parents say to 
tiat? No, leave all such quixotic schemes alone. Don't make 
kings impossible for yourself. It is your duty to keep your- 
elf alive and in health by every means in your power. That 
j a duty you owe to your mother and father, to say nothing 
f your friends. And by doing what you have been discussing 
ou are just simply committing suicide." 

" I never meant that Mr. Brown should go," said Betty. 
1 I just asked him to try his courage. He said he would go, 
ust as if • • ." 

" Yes, yes, yes, Mr. Brown is a brave man. But he must 
* off now, and he will have to run all the way to the bagnio, 
inless he wishes to find the gates locked and the keepers ready 
vith their bastinado implements." 

Brown raised his ragged hat and ran out of the house. 
\t the corner of the street he turned and waved his hand. 
Betty, who had been standing in the doorway watching his 
leparture, returned his salute with no little fervour. 

After he had turned the corner all Brown's spirits and light- 
leartedness seemed to leave him. His head drooped, and he 
tumbled rather than walked. " My God ! My God ! " he 
Buttered. " To meet such a woman and to be what I am." 

He forgot his rags, he forgot the iron ring that was around 
is ankle. He was a man wrapped in grief, absorbed in a 
lighty sorrow. And so it was that he did not notice the ap- 
roadi of a big Moor, who came waddling down the narrow 
taet along which he was walking. The Moor, who was a 
lan of immense importance in his own eyes, considered a 
Christian slave as very much less than the dirt which had the 
tmour of clinging to the soles of his own august feet. He 
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was accustomed, and so indeed was every Moor, that when 
he entered a street and there might happen to be a dog of a 
Christian slave coming up it, the dog should stand right back 
against the wall in an attitude of extreme reverence, and con- 
tinue to say, "Balek Sidi! Balek Sidi!" until he had got 
quite out of hearing. And here was this fellow striding along 
as though he were a citizen of the warlike city. Right along 
he came. By the beard of the Prophet, this cuckoldy son of 
a dog, this traitor without faith, was going to make him, Sidi 
Ahmed ben Beiram, patroon of slaves and one of the leading 
armadores in Algiers, make way for him. 

As Brown came up he suddenly felt himself seized by the 
throat in two strong hands. Then he was hurled back against 
the wall with great force, and at the same time his aggressor 
spat full in his face, and, raising his stick, roughly ordered 
him, as " he had got ideas into his head," to lie down in the 
road and receive the punishment which he had so richly 
deserved. 

But Ahmed ben Beiram had made a very great mistake in 
his man. Brown was not at all the person to allow himself 
to be struck and spat upon. He had entirely forgotten that he 
was a slave, and that it was death to raise his hand against 
one of his masters. He was just a high-spirited young Eng- 
lish gentleman who had been grossly insulted and outraged 
by a foreigner, and all that he felt at that moment, besides wild 
fury, was satisfaction that the Moor was a big strong fellow, 
and that accordingly he, Brown, might hit his very hardest. 
And hit his very hardest he did too. He feinted with his 
right ; the Moor, gasping with indignation and surprise, ducked 
his head and was met with a swinging, crushing counter right 
full on the ear from Brown's left. This was followed up by 
the right straight on the Moor's Semitic nose. " Tapped his 
claret first blow," muttered the Englishman, putting in a left- 
handed hook in the foreigner's ribs which made him reel 
gasping against the opposite side of the street. Here he rallied, 
and threw himself upon Brown foaming at the mouth, and 
with all his ringers outstretched like a wild cat. Brown could 
not parry this attack quick enough, and so got his face 
scratched, but he got his own back immediately with a couple 
of stunning body blows, one right over the Arab's heart and 
the other a variety of left-handed hook which caught him full 
on the kidneys. This was more than enough for his Oriental 
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friend. He gasped pitifully, and turned up his eyes showing 
nothing but the whites, then he toppled back in a heap on the 
pavement. Brown just wiped his knuckles on his rags and 
said " That'll teach you, you dirty fellow, to spit in an English- 
man's face," and then ran off to the place that was his " home." 

He had not run many yards, however, before he heard a 
terrific hullabaloo behind him. Guessing very rightly that 
the man he had knocked down had raised a hue and cry, and 
knowing exactly what awaited him if he fell into the hands 
of the Moorish mob, he gave a terrific spurt, and ran for all 
he was worth. There were some swift runners behind him, 
but these wasted the best of their breath in yelling out insults 
and menaces at the Christian dog, while Brown husbanded 
every puff of wind in his hody. As he found his slippers in his 
way he kicked them off; he squared back his shoulders and 
tucked his elbows into his armpits. It was a beautiful sight 
to Bee him sprinting, a long, quick stride, with his head well 
back, his chin defiant, and not a trace of punishment about 
him. The rabble behind shouted " that he should be stopped," 
and more than one Arab whom he met made as if to catch 
hold of him. But Brown had his wicked look in his eye, and 
another thing was that the iron ring around his ankle pro- 
claimed him a Deylic slave. 

Now a Deylic slave, inasmuch as he was the property of 
the absolute master of Algiers, was a much protected person, 
with whom common people did not like to interfere. To lay 
hands on a Deylic slave was to assault one of the servants 
of Omar, son of Mohammed, and everybody in Algiers knew 
that the Dey was not at all the person to overlook any in- 
fringement of his privileges. Besides, it was more than prob- 
able that this Christian slave had stolen something, and that 
he was running so hard so as to get back to the bagnio with 
his spoil. The man who had been robbed was running after 
him, and his friends were helping in the chase. That was 
natural enough, but there was no call for a stranger to inter- 
fere. Let each man catch his own thief. In Algiers it was 
very imprudent to stop a Deylic slave who was running away 
with what he had stolen. He usually stole on the half-profit 
system, that is to say, he only took half the value of what he 
was able to secure, the other half going to his master, the Dey, 
through the Guardian Bashi. Nearly all the Deylic slaves 
Stole. They would have starved if they had not stolen. They 
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were encouraged in stealing by the guardians. Everybody got 
a share in the plunder, and the Dey made quite an appreciable 
part of his income out of these larcenies. For this reason 
Deylic slaves were protected, and when a wise man in Algiers 
saw a fellow rushing along with a shouting mob behind him he 
looked first at the man's ankle, and if that ankle was garnished 
with an iron ring, denoting that he was from one of the bag- 
nios, that citizen (if he were indeed a wise man) gave him a 
wide berth. There had been cases where men had been bastin- 
adoed to death for helping to stop a running slave who had 
stolen, that is to say, when the property which he would other- 
wise have brought "home 1 ' was of any considerable value. 

Accordingly Brown was not stopped, and in due time reached 
the bagnio. The guardians saw him coming, and threw open 
the gates for him to pass through. Then waving their blud- 
geons over their heads they defied his pursuers to attempt to 
enter after him. 

A crowd of ragged slaves surrounded the Englishman, and 
the excitement was great amongst them to know what he had 
stolen and if he was willing to pay for spirits all round. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE NIGHT IN THE BAGNIO 

THE heat was already beginning to make itself felt 
in Algiers that spring, and many of the slaves slept 
out in the courtyard, whither they brought their mats 
or beds from the sleeping-rooms on the gallery above. 
Slaves who could steal enough to pay the guardians were 
allowed to rent a mat, or better still a mattress made of woven 
twigs upon a wooden frame. Those who did not like to steal 
(and there were some such) and who would not beg, had just 
to lie on the ground. The sleeping rooms in the Dey's Bagnio, 
which were visited about that time by an English naval officer, 
Captain Croker, of the Wizard sloop of war, were described by 
him as so " abominable and loathsome " that he was at loss for 
a comparison. He added, that if they had had light, he 
thought they would most resemble the houses in which the 
negroes in the West Indies kept their pigs. " The stench was 
so intolerable that the captain and his whole company could 
scarcely endure it; one gentleman nearly fainted." This de- 
scription is referred to here so as to illustrate the condition of 
our hero, who, as a seafaring man himself, would find the 
atmosphere of the place just as horrible as did Captain Croker. 
The other slaves accommodated themselves very well with the 
stench. Bad air is no doubt a dreadful thing for the health, 
but it is surprising how people thrive in it. It is very certain 
that a very large proportion of the British people live, work, 
and sleep in a much worse atmosphere than did the slaves in 
Dey Omar's Bagnio. Let anyone who doubts this make a tour 
of exploration in his own town, if he be urban, or if he be a 
dweller in the country, let him pay a few visits into some of 
those picturesque cottages with their thatched roofs and the 
flower-pots in the hermetically closed windows. And the cu- 
rious thing is that these twentieth century British subjects, far 
from objecting to this foul closeness, suffocating and sickening 
to those unaccustomed to it, consider it an essential part of and 
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factor in that aggregation of belongings and sensations which 
they define as " the home." " It wouldn't feel so homelike " 
is what you will be told all over the country, were you, in even 
the most pestilential enclosure, to suggest the opening of 
a window. The Deylic slaves in just the same way found 
little or no objection to the horrible closeness of their sleeping- 
dens, and it was great heat alone that drove them to sleep 
in the courtyard. Here, from the first night, Captain Brown 
had taken up his quarters. He had acquired the lease of 
a mat, and pillowed on his arms crossed behind his head, he 
slept with his face to the stars. 

That night the yard was crowded with outstretched forms, 
and on each step in the stairway, which led from the court 
to the gallery above, slaves were lying in various attitudes 
of extreme fatigue and extreme discomfort. 

Brown could not sleep that night. The emotions of the 
day had been powerful. Hopes and fears crowded his breast. 
His blood was fevered, and now an overwhelming anxiety 
possessed him to free himself from the intolerable bondage into 
which he had been cast. Being unable to sleep, and dreading 
the torture of his thoughts, he sought conversation with some 
of his unhappy fellow-sufferers. 

" A nice sort of life this is ! " he remarked to a man who 
was lying on the bare ground next to him. 

" It is a very much better life than what I used to lead 
at home," said the man, speaking in the way they spoke in 
East Anglia. " I was nought but a labourer there, and I 
worked in a mill, and devil a stiver did I get to see. The 
miller paid me in flour, and everything else had to be got by 
the Missus, bless her pore old 'eart. I've seen that grand 
woman working away from three in the morning till nine at 
night sowing corn, and perhaps earning fourpence a day. 
Here I live like a prince compared with that time, and I thank 
God for the day when He took me to Yarmouth, where I met 
the press-gang and got on board ship. Then I fell sick, and 
they put me on shore at the Rock, and it was while I was 
out in a fishing smack against orders that I got nabbed by 
that there Soliman Rais. And here I am and likely to re- 
main. And I will say this, that I have no objection to remain. 
I knows here, for the first time in my life since I can remem- 
ber, what it is to go to sleep with my belly full. I gets bread 
to eat, what with the allowance and the bits they give away 
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o us slaves in the town. And I do have a silver coin or 
wo in my pocket here, which is what I never had before. 
\nd as to lying hard, I alius lay hard. This 'ere bagnio is 
i deal healthier and sweeter a place to lie in than the cottages 
they used to put us in, aye, and charge us eighteenpence a 
week for and all. And the work is reasonable hours, I call 
it We's alius free at four. When was I ever free at four 
in my life in England ? And Fridays we have all to ourselves 
and can earn a bit outside. And as to being abused and 
bullied, it's true that these 'ere bashis aren't over civil, but 
for one thing I don't much understand their lingo, and for 
another they don't speak any worse to me nor the squire and 
the parson and the gaffer did at home. It was, ' D — n you, 
Barton, you scoundrel, you was poaching in my park last 
night,' from the squire, and as for the parson he was always 
telling me that I must go to hell, that he had done his best 
to save me but that really there was no hope for me, but that 
I must roast in fire and brimstone. The squire with his stocks 
and his gallows, the parson with his hell and torment, the 
gaffer with his sack, the bare roads and starvation — they was 
alius a-gittin' at me. We're slaves 'ere, but what was we at 
home? Worse nor slaves, I call it. My poor old Missus! 
You should have seen what twenty years of our life did for 
her. And she too, brave, bonny wench that she was, she was 
looked upon by the grand folks as less than dirt beneath their 
feet. And as for blows they give you here it's nothing com- 
pared to what goes on in England. The whipping-post up 
again the stocks in our village was not often untenanted, I 
can tell you ; the beadle had a stinging cane, and in the church 
were a couple of wardens with long poles, and, crikey, didn't 
they lay it over one's head and shoulders if one started nodding 
a bit when parson got to his fifteenth and lastly. Blows! 
Why there's little else but blows in England for the poor. 
And I'll tell you one thing, when I was a lad I saw squire's 
bailiff beat my poor old mother with a hunting-crop. He was 
on a big black horse, and, by gum, what a swing he got on his 
lash. It fairly cut her poor shabby clothes to tatters. Her 
offence? She was gleaning, and the bailiff, it appeared, had 
said there worn't to be no gleaning. And I'll tell you an- 
other thing, I saw a man flogged to death in the British 
navy, which is what I never saw done here. And what about 
the way in which my own brother, a guardsman in London, 
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was cruelly put to death. Discipline they called it. 
murder, I say. Three hundred lashes he gpt in St. J; 
Park, just under the King's window, and what for? For 
ing there's no more encouragement for a good soldier in 
British Army than for a bad. He lingered in agony for 
days, yelling awful, his back black and festering. And for 
matt ~ of that they rarely, if ever, strike a woman here. 
Englai. they make no difference. I've tell'd yer what k^,_ 
pened t my mother, and Lord-a-mercy, what wallopings thjj 
gals do ge in Bridewell, to be sure. And to sum the whoW 
thing up a very few words, here it is. In England, as m 
free man, starved. Here, as a slave, I get my belly fulL 
And here, «s a slave, I am not a bit worse insulted and as- 
saulted than I was in England. Give me Algiers and the 
bagnio is wh I say." 

"The brea. what we gets 'ere," said another Englishman, 
" is at least h itable. That is not what can be said for the 
bread what th. poor can hafford to buy in England. There 
the bread if you pulls a slice apart it looks like so many 
blooming cobwebs, it's as black as London mud, and, lor', it 
do stink! 'Ere we do get enough to heat. Why, look at all 
the fish we 'as. In Hengland at 'ome I've known a red herring 
served up as a dinner for four people. There was an Eng- 
lishman 'ere, not so long ago, who's run away since then, bless 
'is heart, who told me that in 'is part of the country, Worces- ; 
tershire way, the women used to clam so dreadfully that ] 
they'd go out into the field to eat the snails raw. Slavery! 
'Ere there's no blooming pretence about it. We're only slaves, 
but we gets a belly full by fair means or foul! In Hengland 
we clam most 'orribly, and if we puts out a 'and to fill a 
hempty stomach, it's th gaol, the 'sizes, and Jack Ketch. So 
like the gentleman wha has just laid down, I sez, sez I, 
1 Long live Algiers and the cursed old bagnio.' " 

" Biled swedes, which we used to steal out of the fields, was 
what my poor old mother mainly brought me up on," said a 
third man. " Feyther was a labourer, earning his nine shil- 
lings a week, for just twice the hours that these here piratical 
slave-drivers make us work. The cottage rent was two shil- 
lings, and bread was one and ninepence the four pounds. So 
you can reckon what sort of a spread poor old mother could 
put on the table for the five children of us. She tried to help 
feyther out by making nails. We lived down Bromsgrove 
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way. She used to earn about four shillings in her best weeks, 
and that by working seventeen hours a day. Sometimes she 
wouldn't earn a shilling for just as much work. The nails 
wasn't good enough for the gaffer, and ' she could take them 
back and make soup of them if she liked,' as he used to say. 
She'd find her own fuel, and then she'd earn a penn^^vhen 
she had made and finished three hundred hobnails, sa"j-- r - as la- 
bourers wear in their boots in England. It was starvation 




if the squire ever eat such fine oranges as what ve picks up 
by the roadside here. I echoes the ' Long live Algerian slavery 
and hang British freedom.' " 

" Napoleon took my father when I was a r py of eight," 
said a young Frenchman, who had followed the conversation, 
addressing Brown in French, " and then mv eldest brother 
kept the roof above mother's head and put some food into 
our eight stomachs. Father was killed — ' like a hero he died,' 
so they told us in the letter from the Ministry of War — at 
the battle of Marengo. Then the conscription took Jean. By 
the time the battle of Austerlitz was fought two more of my 
brothers had gone to fight in Napoleon's wars. At the glorious 
battle of Austerlitz my three brothers were ' annihilated,' as 
the Minister of War wrote to my mother, to express his regret 
that he could not forward her anything belonging to her 
children. I was then thirteen years of /age, and it fell upon 
me to help mother keep the home together. I acted as scare- 
crow for the farmers; mother used to wash clothes in the 
Marne. Then next year they took nie, yes, me, anticipated 
conscription they called it, and the ste?geant said that I could 
at least beat the drum. I escaped back to mother, but they 
fetched me, and they said that that Was desertion, and that if 
I did it again they would shoot me. Mother cried most bit- 
terly when they fetched me the second time. She threw her- 
self down on her knees before the officer and implored him to 
release me, saying she and her children would starve if they 
took her Michel away. The fellow pushed her roughly aside 
and said that no woman need starve when there were streets 
of a town to walk upon. I remember mother caught up a 
big mallet and wanted to attack the man, but luckily she 
faulted, and I was dragged off with the handcuffs on my 
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wrists, as flesh for cannon, as the sergeant said. I went 
through several of the glorious campaigns, but just after Jena 
I heard mother had drowned herself with the two youngest 
children in the Marne. I was left behind at Torres Vedras, 
and taking to the sea for a living, got captured on my first 
voyage, just round Cape de Gata. Since I have been here I 
have learned to steal, and I do very well. I'll be able soon 
to buy my freedom, and in the meanwhile I get all in the way 
of food and drink and love that I want. And my body be- 
longs to myself. My flesh is no longer food for cannon. It 
doesn't belong to a crazy fellow mad with ambition and in- 
satiable for human blood. ' Vive le bagne/ I say also." 

" I vould like very gordially to entorse vat de shentleman, 
who has shust shpoken, said apout de relatiff gonditions of 
life in dis pagnio v'ere ve vas shlaves und in de civilised 
gountries of Europe. I vas a brovessor in de University of 
Jena, und after de pattle to vich allusion has been gemacht, 
dere vas no more university und no more vork for de bro- 
vessors. I dried to live by dranslating de Latin und Greek 
authors for a Perlin bublisher, but dat dirthy dog he only 
vould pay me one pfennig de line, und dere vas den pfennigs 
in one penny. I vas shtarving all de time. Den I come as 
dudor to a young Italian und ve vas gollected by de birates 
when ve vas yachting on de Mediterranean. My young charge 
he vas reteemed by his barents. As vor me I stayed here. 
Und I vill say dot bulling garts for de Dey of Algiers is not 
such peastly vork as dranslating Cicero into stylish Sherman 
brose for dose bitiless bublishers in Perlin." 

These remarks were made by a stout round-faced man with 
a bald head, who was sitting with his back to one of the pil- 
lars of the court just behind where Brown lay, and who had 
been beaming on the talkers through his large steel-rimmed 
spectacles. " Brovessor Punsen, Brovessor Baul Punsen is my 
name," he added. " I regret dat I have not god a gard." 
Then he laughed. 

" Miseria di Miseria," groaned an Italian. " One hungers 
on both sides of the Mediterranean, but perhaps here less than 
at home. And here a man is protected, while in Naples — " 

" Protected ! " cried Brown. 

" Aye, we are the property of the Dey, and any man who 
touches us has to explain to the Dey what he is interfering 
with us for. And that means the bastinado for him." 
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" But people insult us in the streets and spit upon us," said 
another man. 

" Well, and what is to prevent you from insulting him back 
and spitting on him? " 

" I think, Senores," said a tall gaunt man with long black 
hair, " I think that of you all, it is I, Senor Rodriguez de 
Santo Campo Ramires, who have the best reason to say that my 
star was a great one, the star that induced me to take ship on 
the Sithia at Barcelona, which ran me straight into the arms 
of the corsairs. Gentlemen, when just now I pronounced the 
name of Rodriguez de Santo Campo Ramires, not one quiver 
of interest or emotion stirred your serried ranks. I am un- 
known to you, Senores. My fame has never reached your ears. 
With that a last illusion vanishes. When I was starving in 
the streets of Barcelona, I flattered myself that at least, glory 
was plaiting a wreath for my brows. Illusion. Not one of you 
has ever heard of me. Let me therefore present myself to 
the honourable company. Behold in me then the author of 
' Don Miguel de Cervantes, a tragedy in five acts and in verse.' 
Why must necessarily a play concerning a poet and author be 
a tragedy ? Why will my career, if it ever should inspire some 
future poet, necessarily require the tragic treatment? I ask, 
and I pause for an answer. Gentlemen, Cervantes starved 
in his old age. I have never done anything else. One pfennig 
a line was just now spoken of as the miserable payment af- 
forded to a man who translated the works of the divine Cicero 
into German prose. Such remuneration would have made me 
the proudest and happiest of men. Being the author of the 
great tragedy which I have named to you, I have found myself, 
gentlemen, offering epithalamia, epitaphs, eulogies at choice in 
any variety, metre, or style for the price of a dinner, and have 
seen myself driven away from the doors of the rich like a 
strolling gypsy. I have held horses at the gates of the Bar- 
celona bull-ring while composing some of the finest sonnets in 
the Spanish language. I have been reduced to writing rhyming 
advertisements for the commonest of commodities. I have 
written lyrics on hair oil. That is as much as to say that I 
have drunk the cup of degradation to its lowest depths, and, 
I assure you, that now that I am a slave, and wear an iron 
ring round my ankle, I feel a very much prouder man. For 
here my thoughts are my own. In Barcelona, in the days of 
my freedom, I was forced to think just as my paymaster for 
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the moment directed. I was a slave of the pen. My head was 
another man's plaything. Here I need beg of no man. I take 
what I want, it is a republic of thieves, and a thief who is 
able is respected. I do not have to hang about the ante- 
chambers of the great in the hopes of a meal. I have heard it 
said that Cervantes, in his old age, used to say that his days of 
captivity in Algiers were the happiest days of his life. I can 
understand it. To have the liberty of one's mind, Senores, 
that is the greatest liberty of all. I am free to woo my muse 
without interference. I do not have to prostitute her. My 
soul wanders untrammeled through the marble palaces which 
my fancy builds by night and beautifies by day. I can luxu- 
riate in my emotions. I have no longer to say, Is that likely to 
be popular? Will that sell ? Will that find a market? Will 
your most liberal patron and master approve of such an idea? 
Pegasus no longer plies for hire. I mount his back, and I 
fly with him to those starry fields of deep blue which stretch 
above our heads. Then nothing draws me back to earth. I 
have no fear lest the morrow I shall starve, for here bread 
is thrown to me, thrown with a curse, it is true, but still it 
is thrown and I have it and eat it, and my body, which, after 
all, is but the shelter for my glorious and immortal soul, does 
not fall into ruin as it did in those lands from which we come. 
I mount higher and higher. I lose myself with my fiery steed 
in caerulean depths, where never before did I dare penetrate. 
For I had always to be thinking of the earth, and of the earth- 
worms, by which I mean men and women, and one cannot soar 
whose eyes are ever fixed beneath him. No, Senores, long live 
such slavery as gives to one's soul deliverance, and the free air 
and the limitless depths of light and radiance, and the forget- 
fulness of things that are sordid, of things that are mean, that 
enables one to shut out for ever from one's thoughts all that 
which shackles the poet's feet and dims the poet's eye, and 
hampers his movements and disturbs his dreams. I am a slave, 
a slave ! ! I am king of the infinite regions. I am the Grand 
Signor of the Empires of Soul. I am free, I am free, I am 
free!" 

" He always talks like that," said one of the slaves. " We 
fancy here that his sufferings have turned his brain." Then 
a young man spoke, whose eyes were very bright, whose lips 
were full and moist, and whose skin glowed as with some in- 
ner radiance. And he said, " I also thank God for the day 
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which landed me as a slave in Barbary. I thank God on my 
bended knees every night and every morning, and again I thank 
Him after I have seen her, each time that I have seen her. 
And that is not because here bread is thrown to me as to a 
dog, for in the land from which I came I had always plenty 
of things to eat, good things in plenty I had to eat. But 
while I was always feasting I was always hungry, and here 
that craving has been well appeased. I was one of the 
thousands of young men in my city, who, because of mediocre 
position, of undistinguished parentage, and of no great nobility 
of countenance or figure, were foredoomed never to know what 
real love is, never to taste what is the one great, true, real 
joy of life, the one thing that raises a man to the stars. No, 
Senor Rodriguez, 'tis not your poetic dreams, it is Love, it is 
Love. And by love I do not mean the thing one buys in big 
cities. I do not mean the affection, or even the desire of low- 
born women, of the bourgeoisie, but the love of the great, of 
the elegant, of those who have princes and rulers at their feet. 
The love of a woman who has everything for a man who has 
nothing. The love that expects nothing, that delights in be- 
stowing itself. Oh, how as a young man I used to look after 
the carriages in which the grand ladies of my town rolled 
by. How I used to stretch out in fancy my yearning arms, 
my famishing lips. The love of the women of my class 
what was that as a consolation? It was like small beer of- 
fered to the man who thirsts for Imperial Tokay. I desired 
one great love from a woman who, by her beauty, her position, 
her rank, would not stoop so much as to look at me, but that 
her heart was taken, but that her body spoke, but that her 
mouth yearned, and that her arms groped for me every time 
she thought of me. I knew that the dream was a wild one. 
I never dared to speak of it to anyone lest they should laugh 
me to death. But I yearned and longed. Oh, for the con- 
tact of a white and perfumed skin ! Oh, for the kiss of fresh 
lips parting over white teeth like the teeth of young dogs. I 
was a-thirst for elegance and luxury and the frou-frou of 
silk. I felt that Messalina could have commanded my at- 
tendance, and that for one brief glory and one short joy I 
would have gladly given my life. But no, these things were 
not for men of my class, these things were not for me. And 
then what seemed a catastrophe happened, and I was plunged 
from the mediocre position, against which I had fretted, right 
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down into the depths of degradation and suffering. And when 
I found myself dressed in the livery of servitude, with an iron 
ring on my leg, and knew myself a slave under the lash of a 
heathen's whip, then I laughed loud and bitterly at the pre- 
sumption that had been mine. I remember that I bent over 
the pool of a fountain in my master's garden, a sorry Nar- 
cissus, just to mirror my infamy in the clear waters, and that 
I laughed again bitterly, and cried out, ' Behold the lover of 
the Queen of Sheba! ' And at that very moment the thing 
that I had so ardently desired came to me. A serving maid, 
a negress, approached me and told me that I had found favour 
in the sight of a great lady, that she desired to meet me, 
and that that evening I should come to the Moorish baths 
and meet her there. And the negress gave me instructions, 
and when the time came I was dressed as a woman and ac- 
companied the serving maid, and we went to the baths, and 
there I met the Daughter of the Wild Rose. I have never 
known her by any other name, and it is a good name for her, 
because of the exquisite cream of a skin which is so soft that 
it seems to flow under my fingers when I stroke her dear arms 
and neck. She was all in silk, and she had just put on for 
my delight her most beautiful jewels. There were great rubies 
on the pale coffee colour of her neck, and on her forehead 
she had tied a huge diamond, and there were diamonds in the 
network in which her ruddy hair was secured. And when I 
entered the room where she awaited me, she came forward to 
me, and called me, who was a slave and whose back still 
smarted from her husband's whip, called me her sweet lord, 
and knelt down before me and placed my foot upon her neck. 
And then she took me in her arms. And it was then, as if 
to the parched lips of a man in hell, there had been raised in 
a jewelled alabaster cup a long draught of white wine chilled 
with snows from the Libyan hills. And now the excess of 
my degradation makes the possession of her a joy more ex- 
quisite. For the lower they cast me down, the higher does 
she raise me up, and what do I care for their blows, when 
with her lips she soothes the pain of my wounds. Name, fame, 
father, mother, home, freedom, future, all are well lost, for 
Love has come to me, Love supreme, Love omnipotent, that 
makes of the slave a king, that raises to the highest throne of 
heaven him whom men despise, him upon whom they spit." 
Put such contentment was not universal in the bagnio, and 
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the long stifling night, after conversation had ceased, was con- 
stantly broken by the groans and lamentations of many who 
were in bodily pain or mental anguish. There was one man 
who kept calling the names of children, some poor Neapolitan 
father who was yearning for the little ones from whom he had 
been torn. The names of women were constantly launched 
into the darkness from cavernous breasts in raucous and 
most pitiable tones. These, so Brown understood, were the 
names of wives or sweethearts, of whom the slaves were dream- 
ing, or it may be thinking in their sleeplessness, finding comfort 
in pronouncing the dear familiar words. Some, who perhaps 
had neither children nor wives, who had grown old in solitude 
and wretchedness, called continuously upon the saints and 
prayed for deliverance. And one man, who did not seem right 
in his head, for no one was urging him to apostasy, kept 
repeating angrily, " No, no, no, I will not deny Christ ! Christ 
I will not deny ! " On the topmost step there was sitting a 
very old man with long white bushy hair and beard, who 
could not sleep, and who loved to tell of the dreadful things 
which he had witnessed. And most readily did he speak of 
the cruel Muley Ismael, the Emperor of Morocco, whose 
name was handed down in terror in the bagnios of the slaves 
in Barbary, Muley Ismael, that heavy lord upon men. It was 
he who, every morning as he vaulted into his saddle, used, with 
a dexterous turn of his wrist, to lop off at one blow the head 
of the slave who brought him his horse. Such sufferings were 
those of the slaves in his Court that men used to fight for 
the privilege to be next morning's groom. It was Muley 
who used men as living targets for his spear. Each time the 
man was pierced by the Emperor's shaft he used to pluck it 
from his flesh and carry it back to his master to be once more 
discharged against him. And it seemed to be the old man's 
comfort and joy that things were not so bad in Algiers under 
Omar Dey as they had been in Miquenez under Muley Ismael. 
Some slept and some lay sleepless under the stars in the 
deep black-blue of the African sky. But none moved, for all 
were exhausted with the fearful fatigues of the day. And 
those that spoke, and called, and wept, did it without ges- 
tures. It looked, this courtyard, like a battlefield, on which 
dead men lay stretched out, so utterly motionless were all those 
dark forms. The faces snowed white under the stars. The 
hot air stirred only to the sighs of the sleepers. 
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As with approaching dawn the sky began to brighten, in- 
stinctively the weary slaves seemed to press harder against the 
ground, clinging, as it were, to the recumbent position, not to 
miss one atom of repose. But soon the gaunt forms of the 
wolflike keepers emerged from a sleeping-room which opened 
on the courtyard. The crack of whips was heard, the cut 
of thongs upon living flesh, short cries of pain, and anger, 
oaths, abuse, remonstrances. " To work, you cuckolds. To 
work you dogs without faith!" The ragged, haggard forms 
sprang to their feet with jerky gestures. It was like the resur- 
rection of a field of marionettes, the grotesque uprising of artic- 
ulated dolls. Rags fluttered in the morning air, a hundred 
faces of despair revealed themselves. "To work, you 
To work, you Christian dogs! " 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE GREAT HUNGER OF THE SULTANA 

HAYQUE was hungry. 
Hayque, daughter of a family descended from a 
great marabout, sometime the wife of His Serene 
Highness Omar Pasha, Dey of Algiers, and now a 
refugee from justice in the mosque of Sidi-Abd-er-Rahman, 
was very, very hungry. She had prayed for many, many hours 
to the great saint, but he was deaf, maybe, or absent, or else 
he slept so soundly that the sighs and groans of an unhappy 
woman did not penetrate through the thick hangings that 
draped the marble sarcophagus wherein he lay. The expected 
miracle had not been wrought; to her prayers no answer had 
been vouchsafed. Allah, the Most Merciful, was as usual in- 
different. Allah was the god of men ; he had no time to take 
heed of women. That was a thing which Hayque had long 
since observed for herself. For women there was justice 
neither on earth nor in heaven. Indeed, her faith taught her 
that after death it would be hers to minister through all eternity 
to the pleasures of men, just as she had done here on earth. 
Hayque was hungry, hungry. Already, at noon that day, she 
had beckoned to the janissary who was guarding the entrance 
to the mosque, and loosening a large emerald from the point 
of her shoe, she had held it out to him under the light of the 
lamp, and had said, " This jewel for a cake of bread." And 
the janissary had gathered his brows together till he looked 
dreadful, and he had answered, "What have I done that 
you should think I will sell my honour? " and he thrust back 
her hand. 

Then she had gone back to the place where she kneeled 
before the shrine and again had implored the saint, who was 
deaf, or away, or else asleep. And the hunger gnawed more 
cruelly at her vitals. The pain reached right up to her throat. 
Her tongue was dry, her head ached, her heart beat fitfully. 
Now it seemed so tumultuous that she thought it mighf burst, 
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now it seemed to fall right down into the depths of her body, 
and she felt as if it would never beat again. Through the 
open door of the mosque she could see a blind beggar munching 
a slice of bread which was spread with white cheese, over 
which some green stuff, finely cut up, had been sprinkled. 

Then she went right up to the stern young janissary who 
had refused her bribe and she looked him right in the eyes, 
and then she removed the red ad jar with which her face was 
concealed. And she put out both her hands towards him, and 
seemed to be offering herself, and said, " I will refuse you 
nothing for a cake of bread." 

She saw the young soldier's hands tighten on the barrel of 
his musket. The apple in his throat rose and fell. Some 
moisture appeared on the red lip beneath the thick black mous- 
tache. But he said nothing, and he looked away. 

Then Hayque, leaning back still further, said " I was the 
woman whom the king loved the best of all the women in his 
harem. His desire for the little Kabyle girl who died . . . 
from too great emotion in his arms, and who was never 
poisoned by me, as I truly declare, his desire was but a passing 
fancy. It was I, Hayque, daughter of marabouts, whom most 
often he summoned to the room where the tiles are gold and 
red, and where the couch is spread with green satin. And 
he used to call me the Great Pearl of Africa, the fragant 
Garland of Orange Blossoms — and the power of life and 
death was in my hands. Yes, and I may tell you this, Sidi 
officer, that you are all indebted to me, because some months 
ago Omar heard a rumour that the men of your regiment were 
conspiring against him, and he vowed that he would send you 
up into the mountains, against the wandering Berber tribes 
who never allow a man from the town, who once sets foot 
upon their territory, to return home alive or unmutilated 
And I, who was lying in his bosom when he said these things, 
remembering that I had seen some very handsome men, some 
martial-looking, warlike men amongst the soldiers of that regi- 
ment, I said what I felt, that it would be a sad thing for 
Algiers if so many of her bravest defenders were to be sacri- 
ficed to mere suspicions. And, indeed, I refused my lips to 
Omar — in those days I was, as I tell you, all powerful — 
until he had promised me that he would not carry out his deter- 
mination. And Sidi officer, now that I come to look at you 
closer, it seems to me that you are one of the soldiers who 
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used to stand on sentry at the Djenina Palace, and I think that 
it must have been you about whom . . ." 

" Madam," said the janissary, " you waste your honeyed 
words upon me. I am a man. I do not allow myself to be 
turned from my duty by cajolery. My command is to prevent 
food from coming to you, and that command I will execute. 
It is the soldier's duty to obey orders, and I never heard of 
any great warrior who became famous who allowed a woman 
to win him from his duty by such flattering words as you 
have just pronounced." 

" But since I tell you that I will refuse you nothing, Sidi 
officer." 

" Yes, for a cake of bread, and that is impossible." 

Hayque stopped down and tore the second emerald from 
her shoes, and held the two jewels out on the palm of her 
hand. 

"There are many things a soldier could buy with the 
price of these bits of green stones. A fine Arab steed, and 
golden trappings, and a sword of Kabyle steel, with the 
handle set with gems. These emeralds were given by the 
Grand Signor to a great princess, who was a Christian virgin, 
for the price of her love. I offer them to you for a cake of 
bread." 

" And I," said the soldier, " refuse them. Stand back." 

Then Hayque struck him full in the face with the back of 
her tiny hand, and turned round and walked back to her place 
before the shrine. Before she lay down she glanced at her 
attendant. The negress was lying on her side with her face 
to the wall, and kept up a perpetual groaning. 

Hayque prostrated herself once more before the tomb of 
the saint. Little faith remained in her. The marabout had 
evidently no sympathy with hungry women. Yet she prayed 
to him fervently. She bade him open his eyes and look upon 
her, so that he should see that she was beautiful and desir-, 
able, so that if her life were spared she might yet become 
once more a great sultana and the mistress of men. And 
she vowed to him that if by his help she preserved her life 
and came to wealth and honour, she would place in his shrine 
a chandelier, not of silver gilt, but of pure gold, and that the 
clock, which she would add to the many clocks which stood 
about his grave (so that he could mark the flight of Time and 
gauge Eternity), should be, not a trumpery ormolu thing, but 
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a timepiece of copper overlaid with gold, which should strike 
the hours and half-hours, and be decorated with figures repre- 
senting the loves of Pyramus and Thisbe. Just such a clock 
in short as stood in the bedroom of Omar Dey, the clock 
which marked the hours of his loves. And then it seemed to 
her that the saint had moved under the coverings of the 
shrine; her heart pulsed more quickly; the pain ceased and the 
blood ran warm in her veins. Then she sprang up and again 
addressed the soldier. But the miracle had not been wrought 
in him at any rate, for he once more bade her leave him. Then 
she said, " But if you do not give me any bread to eat I shall 
die of hunger." 

The soldier said, " You have but to leave this sanctuary and 
food in abundance will be handed to you." 

"Yes, but after that?" 

" To be thrown in a sack into the sea," said the soldier, " it 
is less cruel a death than to be struck down with poison, while 
trembling on the brink of womanhood. You did not let the 
little Kabyle wife know anything of love. But it is not 
mine to reproach you. You have done what you have done. 
It was ordained that you should do these things, but punish- 
ment is certain." 

Then Hayque saw that the soldier had admired the little 
Kabyle bride whom she had slain, and she knew that nothing 
that she could say or do would move his pity. So she turned 
round and went and prostrated herself before the shrine, her 
mind being quite made up not to hope again, to pray no 
more to saints who slept or were deaf, or absent, when women 
in distress implored them, to plead no more with men who 
drove women to crime and then punished pitilessly. In each 
hand she held one of her emeralds, and the jewel served to 
help her clench her fist hard, hard, so that she should not cry 
out when the gnawing pain inside became too great. She 
wished to die like a great princess. She did not wish Omar 
to know that she had suffered. It would be told in the harem 
that Hayque had cried bitterly, and the women would laugh, 
and would say that it is easier to kill than to die. . . . It 
was a pity that the negress was groaning so loudly. • . • 
Hush ! The negress was not groaning at all. What had hap- 
pened? Was she dead or had she fainted, or was she only 
asleep? 

Hayque glanced back to where the negress lay, and saw that. 
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with her hands raised to her mouth, she was munching greedily, 
ravenously, and muttering, " Oh, Allah ! this is nice ! Oh, Al- 
lah! this is very nice! " 

At the same time she felt herself touched on the hand. A 
woman had prostrated herself by her side, whose outstretched 
hand touched hers. She felt that this stranger wanted to pass 
something to her, so she opened her fingers and slipped the 
emerald into the other hand. Then the woman put some food 
into her grasp. " Be cautious," she whispered. Hayque rec- 
ognized the accent of a Frankish woman and her suspicion van- 
ished. At first she had thought the morsels might be poisoned, 
and she would not have put them to her mouth. Then she 
ate ravenously, and again and again her hand was filled. Then 
a bottle of milk, warmed and sweetened, was passed to her, 
which she slipped into her broad sleeve, and when she saw it 
had a tube, through which she was to suck the fluid, she began 
to laugh, for this is how children are fed when they are quite 
small and shriek in their nurses' arms. And she laughed and 
laughed. It was a fortunate thing that the sentry was con- 
temptuous of women, and that when he heard her laughing, 
it did not arouse his suspicions. He merely shrugged his shoul- 
ders and muttered, " The unspeakable folly of women ! " 



CHAPTER XVII 

A RIVAL IN SIGHT 

ON the following day Brown arrived so late at the 
British Consulate that it was impossible for him to 
change his clothes before sitting down to the meal 
which had been prepared for him. This being so, 
he felt rather glad, although other wise much disappointed to 
hear that Betty, being engaged with a visitor to the McDon- 
nells, could not possibly do herself the pleasure of receiving 
him. "And the Signor," said the cook, who was a Sicilian 
slave, "is also to forgive the Madamasella for not having 
cooked anything for your Excellency to-day. She has been 
busy talking with the noble officer ever since noonday." 

"The noble officer," cried Brown, laying down his knife 
and fork which a moment before he had caught up so eagerly. 
"What noble officer?" 

" The Signor Americano, who came to-day on a visit to 
Algiers. His uniform is most dazzling, and he personally is 
the most noble and handsomest signor that I have ever seen." 

"Oh! indeed," said Brown. "Miss Langhorne is engaged 
with the handsomest of men who is dressed in a dazzling uni- 
form. I quite understand now, Pepino, that she should not be 
here to receive me." 

Then he looked at his rags and examined his hands, which 
were soiled almost beyond cleansing, with the nails broken and 
bleeding. His bare feet were torn and muddied, his whole 
aspect was most lamentable, and already what he was under- 
going had begun to tell upon his face. He was fast losing his 
freshness of complexion. The sun was beginning to tan his 
fair skin to the peculiar shade of dark brown, which was as it 
were the dye of slavery in Algiers. 

When he had examined himself carefully he laughed, just 
like a boy who is vexed and peevish, and said, " My uniform 
is not very dazzling, is it, Pepino? And as for my appearance, 
you have certainly seen handsomer men. I don't think that I 
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want any food to-day. Will you tell Mis» Langhorne so? 
And," his spleen rising, "you might also tell her, with my 
compliments, that I think that I shall be able to manage very 
nicely on the rations served out to us at the bagnio, so 
that I won't need to trouble her or Mr. McDonnell any more. 
Give them my thanks for their kindness, and you might say 
that I will never forget — never forget, do you hear? — all 
that she has done for me. You might add that when I can 
wear a dazzling uniform I will call again, and then I hope, 
Pepino, that you will admire me also." 

" The Signor," said the Sicilian, " if he will excuse my 
saying so, is talking and acting like a child. This is jealousy." 

"Do you know?" said Brown eagerly, his handsome face 
lighting up. " I really think that you are right. I have 
been suspecting the same myself. It is a horrid feeling, Pepino, 
but there's comfort in it too. One doesn't feel so lonesome in 
the bagnio at nights." 

" I know what your Excellency means," said Pepino. " I 
have felt the same myself. Now let me strongly recommend 
the Signor to continue his dinner. What the Signor said 
about the bagnio rations sufficing him is, of course, child's 
talk. I have been there myself. And to-day I have prepared 
for His Excellency a dish of fritura mista which . . ." 
Here Pepino closed his eyes and smacked his lips as if words 
failed him with which to describe the succulent delicacy of the 
fritura. 

Brown was famishing for he had so far been unable to secure 
his share of the bread thrown to the slaves at the public ovens 
every morning, which was their entire allowance, except a 
small roll which was pitched to them at night on returning to 
the bagnio. The slaves threw themselves on the bread and 
fought and struggled for it in the dust like ravenous dogs fight- 
ing for food, and the Englishman had not yet fallen low enough 
in suffering and degradation to take part in these struggles. 
His meal at the Consulate was his one repast during the twenty- 
four hours. 

So he sat down at the table, and picking up his knife and 
fork, began once more to eat voraciously. Every now and 
then, however, he gave vent to some such exclamation as, 
" Upon my word! " " A splendid uniform! " " The hand- 
somest of men ! " angrily uttered, and this seemed to relieve 
his feelings. Pepino stood looking on as the Englishman was 
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eating. His broad red face beamed with contentment, his fat 
hands resting upon his thighs, and his white chefs cap pushed 
back on his head. Pepino had been a cook in his native 
land, and was very well pleased with his situation as chef to 
McDonnell, the Consul. The latter paid two dollars a month 
to Pepino's owner for the hire of his slave, allowing his Sicilian 
a fair wage in addition. Pepino was saving these earnings up 
in the hopes of being able to buy his freedom. " I have an 
old mother," he explained to Brown, " and I want to see her 
again before she dies." 

" The same is my case," said Brown. " But you are likelier 
to realise your wishes than I am. They are asking fifty 
thousand dollars ransom for me, for they have got the most 
absurd idea into their heads that I come of very rich people. 
And, besides, I am earning nothing in the bagnio, while you 
are putting by so many dollars a month." 

Pepino grinned from ear to ear at being assured how much 
superior were his own prospects to those of the Excellency, of 
whom the Signor Consul had so great an opinion, and heaped 
the Excellency's plate high with delicacies. He remarked that 
it was moderatissimo on the part of the pirates not to ask more 
for a captive so distinguished as the S ignore than ten thousand 
pounds. And then, suddenly interrupting himself, he cried 
out: 

" Ecco la signorina! Here is Miss Betty." 

Brown flushed red and sprang to his feet as Betty entered. 
But seeing that she was not alone, he sat down again in a 
very boorish manner and began to cram his food down his 
throat as though he was in a great hurry to finish and depart. 
Betty's companion was a very well set up young American 
officer, a second lieutenant on the 44-gun frigate Guerriere, 
one 01 the American squadron which was then sailing in the 
Mediterranean waters, under the command of Commodore 
Decatur. 

"This, Captain Brown, is Lieutenant Madison, a country- 
man of mine," said Betty. 

Brown with his mouthful of fritura mist a, looked up surlily 
and growled, "How dye do?" and then glued his eyes once 
more upon his plate. He was painfully aware that any com- 
parison between himself and the smart young second lieutenant, 
in his dandy blue and gold uniform, must be greatly to his 
disadvantage. And then, this young man was free, an officer 
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in the service of the giant young Western Republic which had 
just concluded a successful war against England, and so had 
finally won her liberty and independence, while he, the Eng- 
lishman, already humiliated by his nation's defeat, stood before 
this man, this rival, nothing but a slave, the serf and menial 
of a lot of heathen vermin, with an iron ring upon his leg, 
and the marks of ill-treatinent on his face. He flushed scarlet 
beneath the brown-black tan of his skin. He bit his lip. He 
clenched his fists. Betty saw his confusion and regretted that 
she had brought her visitor in to see the Englishman. She had 
done it out of pure light-heartedness and with a kindly intent. 
She had thought Brown might like to talk with a fellow sailor, 
that perhaps the two might concoct come plan for the Eng- 
lishman's escape. But she had never expected that Brown 
would behave in such a rude manner. In the McDonnell's 
house Brown was looked up to as a man of high rank and breed- 
ing. McDonnell used to say that the English slave had the 
manners of an aristocrat, that he should not be surprised to 
hear that Brown was the pseudonym of some romantic noble- 
man with a taste for adventure. And here was the romantic 
nobleman behaving like a surly boor ! 

Madison, unfortunately, was not a patient man, and, like 
some of his countrymen at that time, not adverse to " twisting 
the tail of the British Lion." He saw Brown's manner was 
caused by his presence, and knowing nothing about Brown's 
feelings for Miss Langhorne, he supposed the Englishman's 
objection to him was only based on the fact that he was an 
American. So he determined to give the Britisher a lesson, and 
continuing some remarks he had been making to Betty as they 
were entering the room, he said, "You have no idea, Miss 
Langhorne, of the respect which the American character has 
gained by our late wars. The Spaniards especially think that 
we are devils incarnate, as we beat the English, who beat the 
French, who beat them, whom nobody ever beat before." 

Brown turned almost black with rage. Then he looked up 
from his plate, glared at the American, and said the one word, 
"Shannon/" Madison coloured slightly. Then Brown 
looked up again. "Pelican I" he said, "Little Belt!" he 
added. 

Madison bit his lip. " Say, Miss Langhorne," he said 
" did you tell Captain Brown that I come from the Guerriere 

fricratp ? " 
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"Yes, and a d d Constitution you must have even for 

a Yankee-doodle to come boasting about your naval supremacy 
in the house of King George's representative," cried Brown 
furiously. He was in such a devilish humour through jealousy 
that while he had no objection to wounding the American's 
pride by naming three ships which had come off with flying 
colours in encounters with American vessels during the recent 
war, the American's reference to the Guerriere, which was the 
name of a British ship which had been badly beaten by the 
Constitution frigate, raised his choler to such a pitch that he 
quite forgot his manners, forgot that he was a gentleman, and 
became just a blustering, British seaman with his dander up. 

" D— — n you," he repeated, squaring up to the American. 
" Put them up. Put them up, if you're a man ! Talk to me 
about the Guerriere and the Constitution. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. It happens that I, yes, I, was on the 
Guerriere ', but I'll be hanged if I saw you on the quarter- 
deck of the Constitution. Perhaps you were down in the 
cock-pit, pulling lint for the surgeon. And, anyway, you can't 
get much of a boast out of the walloping you gave us there. 
You had twenty-eight guns in your ship; we had twenty-four. 
And you were 460 men, while we were barely 240, and many 
of those were sick men. Don't you attempt to put any one 
of your rebel-sailors alongside of Dacres, least of all that fel- 
low Hull. And if you want to go into particulars, though I 
am ashamed to say it, you Yankee fellows can hardly claim that 
as an American victory at all, for the leading men on that 
darned Constitution, the captains of the guns, the men who 
did the fighting, while you pulled lint down in the cock-pit, 
were Englishmen, traitors, bad luck to them ! but none the less 
Englishmen. There was a scoundrel from the Eurydice, a 
man I knew, a man who wore cotton-wool in his ear-holes, he 
had been captain of the fore-castle in that ship. And there 
was a son of a gun who had been on the Achilles at Trafalgar, 
and yet turned coat and fought against the English, on 
your contraption. We reckoned up that there were 200 British 
seamen on board the American Constitution fighting against 
their British brethren, the dirty dogs! Our first lieutenant, 
Mr. Kent, found one of his old hands sitting on your deck, 
making buck-shot cartridges, and Kent told me the fellow 
nearly fainted with confusion when he saw his old command- 
ing officer standing over hm, and then there was the third 
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mtenant, Reed, another dirty, treacherous dog! Don't try 
id bluff me about the victory of the Constitution, but show 

lat you are a man. Put up your dukes and d n the 

tars and Stripes ! " 

" Mr. Brown ! Mr. Brown ! " cried Betty. " Remember me. 
^member where you are. And oh, Mr. Brown," she added, 
5 what seemed to be a happy thought struck her, " it's close 
pon five, and you know . . ." 

"Aye, indeed? Five, is it?" cried Brown with a hor- 
ible sneer. " And that's a pretty thing to remind a man of. 
/ery kind and thoughtful of you to be sure, Miss Langhorne, 
hough I did think you were better hearted. Yes I know, 
>eing nothing but a slave, I'm due back in my bagnio kennel 
>y five, or, as you kindly imply, I'll get a beating from the 
auardian Bashis. Quite so. But that shall not prevent me 
from seeing what this pretty fellow here is made of, if he be a 
man at all. So put up your fists, man. How often am I to 
tell you to do so?" 

In the meanwhile the American officer had laid aside his 
belt and sword, had divested himself of his tunic and waistcoat, 
and was rolling uj$ his shirt sleeves. Brown squared up to 
him. 

"I am very sorry, Miss Langhorne," said the American, 
'but there don't seem to be any other way out of it." And 
rith these words he parried a counter from Brown's left and 
ut in a good body-blow with his own. Betty curled her lip. 
Captain Brown," she said, " I won't ever forgive you for 
bis." Then she tossed her head and uttered scornfully, " Dis- 
usting! " and walked out of the room. But then the sporting 
istinct, whichtos in most Dixie girls, got the better of her 
utraged dignity, and feeling that as a matter of fact she 
iras the red cause of this battle turned, and holding the 
Turkish curtain aside with one little white hand, peeped into 
he place of combat. 

" Oh ! " she cried, as Madison got in a crushing blow on 
Jrown's jaw, and " Oh ! " she cried again, in response to a 
:ap on the nose from the Englishman's bunch of fives, the claret 
ipurted out all over the American's shirt. 

Brown looked a demon. He was half naked. His tanned 
face was covered with a beard of two days' growth. His legs 
ind feet, which were bare, were stained with blood. He 
lanced about the room sparring like a madman. Madison 
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kept much cooler, but had all his work cut out for him. On 
the whole the two men were equally matched. Both com- 
batants were getting rather tired, when the Consul himself 
came on the scene. "Time," he cried very excitedly, and 
shouted to the slaves to bring water, sponges, and basins. " Let 
us do this properly," he added. " I'll second Brown and you, 
Pepino, watch me and do the same for the Signore Americana 
What is it all about? Anyway, I'm sorry to have missed the 
beginning. Did Brown get in one of those left-hand hooks of 
his? Gemini! Betty, this takes me back to old Mendoza's 
Academy on the Strand. Time, gentlemen ! " 

However, the Madison-Brown encounter was not to be \ 
fought to a finish, at least on that day. For hardly had the i 
two men stepped up to each other again, when Pepino, pale j 
with terror, rushed in crying out that the Guardian Bashi, I 
with several chaouchs, was in the courtyard and demanded I 
speech with the Consul. Pepino's consternation arose from I 
the dread with which the sight of the Guardian Bashi always 
filled him. He never knew when some difficulty between the 
Sicilian and Algerine Governments might not affect his posi- 
tion. Already, on a previous occasion he had been dragged 
off suddenly one evening in the midst of compounding a real 
capo lavoro of a sauce, had been laden with chains, and set 
to work in the quarries, and that because of a disagreement 
between Ferdinand of Sicily and Omar of Algiers. 

It was not Pepino, though, who was in question. The 
Guardian Bashi had come in person to look for Captain Brown, 
who was by far the most valuable prisoner in his charge. As 
a matter of fact, all the other captives in the Dey's bagnio were 
men valued for ransom at fifty pounds each on an average, 
while for the Englishman two hundred times that amount had 
been fixed upon. 

McDonnell feared that this visit might portend something 
very unpleasant for the English slave, but the Guardian Bashi 
assured him that nothing would be done to him, although by 
staying out for an hour beyond the regulation time he had 
incurred both the bastinado and the chains. The methods of 
the Algerines in dealing with their vanquished very much 
resembled, it will be noticed, those practised at the beginning 
of the twentieth century by Imperial England. The flogging 
of natives is, of course, a feature of British colonial policy, 
and only quite recently a discussion was agitating the Colonial 
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Office as to whether the Australian aborigines ought not to 
be chained by the neck. It was pointed out and finally de- 
cided that the natives preferred to be chained by the neck rather 
than by the legs. Omar's captives did not get any choice, any 
more than those subjected to British rule. They were chained 
by the legs, just as the Australians are chained by the neck. 

The Guardian Bashi was delighted to hear that Captain 
Brown had been fighting with an American, because that 
showed that he espoused the cause of his masters, which was 
as it should be. There were differences not yet settled pending 
between Algiers and the United States, and it was no doubt 
in consequence of a discussion over these points that a quarrel 
had broken out between him and the American officer. He 
promised that Captain Brown's conduct should be reported 
favourably to the Dey and the Divan. In the meanwhile he 
had to inform the English slave that he would not be required 
to return to the bagnio. It appeared that Beiram the Agha 
had demanded him of the Dey, pretending that he needed an 
English-speaking slave, and Omar had agreed to lease him, 
the English skipper, at the rate of three dollars a month. 
The fact was that Exeter Moll desired to get the young Eng- 
lish aristocrat into her power, to vent upon him her hatred of 
his class. She had heard something of his pride and resolution, 
and declared that she was curious to see whether or not she 
could break him in. So she bade Beiram get the loan of 
him from the Dey. Her obedient husband had done so at 
once, and delivery of the human chattel was to take place 
that same evening. McDonnell begged the Guardian Bashi 
to allow the two men to fight out their battle, but the gaoler 
declared that he must hand Captain Brown over to his new 
master before the evening prayer. At the same time he gave 
some order to two of his attendants, but these shook their 
heads, after they had glanced at the man they had been ordered 
to fetch. 

"They are frightened of him," said the Guardian Bashi 
laughing, to McDonnell. " They say he is the fiend incarnate, 
and you must admit that he does not look very pretty." 

And Captain Brown certainly did not look pretty. He 
looked most bloodthirsty. His eyes, bulging out of their 
sockets, glared ferociously. There were flecks of foam on 
his parched lips. His hair was in disorder, while on his fore- 
head rose two large white lumps, which had come in response 
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to the American's knocking. There was a great patch of 
blood on his left cheek. His breast rose and fell in short, 
sharp gasps, and altogether he did not look at all the sort of 
man that one might expect a lazy and pacific Turkish police- 
man would care to grapple with. 

McDonnell said, " Oh, I'll speak to him, and he'll go quietly 
enough." So he stepped up to the Englishman, and laid his 
hand on his arm, and explained matters in a quiet, soothing 
voice. Meanwhile Lieutenant Madison had again put on his 
coat and buckled on his sword-belt. 

" Say, Brown," he cried, " I swear I don't like to see you 
led away by those dirty fellows. Give me the word, and I'll 
stand by you, and we'll try and fight our way down to the 
Guerriere" 

" Be hanged to you," growled Captain Brown, " and to the 
Guerriere too." But he was amenable to reason, and having 
put on his ragged jacket surrendered himself quietly to the 
chaouchs, who made him fast with one rope round his waist 
and another round his neck. 

" I hope we'll meet again, lieutenant," he cried, as his 
guard forced him away. " And that we'll fight this out to a 
finish." 

"When and where you will," said Lieutenant Madison 
quietly. " But I vow it cuts me to the heart, captain, to see 
a gentleman in the hands of such ruffians." 

Captain Brown shrugged his shoulders, and went off with 
his head erect and walking with an absurd swagger. 

" I don't care," said Betty with indignation. " I don't think 
I like this Captain Brown. He can't be a gentleman, to swear 
and fight in front of a woman." 

" Oh, as to his being a gentleman," cried McDonnell, " he's 
that, and one of the best." Here the Consul raised his hands 
and turned up his eyes as though overcome with the splendour 
of Captain Brown's real social status.* 

" You mustn't judge a man who has fallen down as low as 
he has," said Lieutenant Madison. " It's enough to rile a 
saint. I declare I felt bad when I saw that fellow in the 
green cap putting a rope round the neck of an English-speaking 
man. Seemed like treating him as if he were a dog. And 
as regards hitting hard, that Brown man is quite in the first 
class. Sakes! hasn't he punched my ribs. I shall look for- 
ward to our next meeting with mixed feelings," 
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" Aye, you would say that," cried McDonnell, " if he had 
fetched you one of his left-handed hooks. I declare it was 
mighty unfriendly of the Guardian Bashi to step in and spoil 
our pleasure, just as we were all beginning to enjoy ourselves. 
Don't you think so, Betty ?" 

But Betty shook her head, " I don't like men who swear 
in the presence of women," she said, " and I hate horseplay." 

" Then you must never marry a seafaring man," said Lieu- 
tenant Madison. 

" No, I don't intend to," said Betty. 

Captain Brown felt miserable enough as he was being 
marched through the streets to the house of his new proprietor 
with a rope round his neck, insulted, abused, and threatened 
at every step he took by a crowd of loafers. If he could have 
heard the decisive tones in which Betty Langhorne pronounced 
that sentence his heart would have fallen low indeed. 

For the poor fellow loved Betty Langhorne with the love 
of a strong, brave man, who for the first time has lost his 
heart. He had lived a hard, adventurous life, in the course 
of which he had never found time or had the opportunity to 
bestow his affections on any woman. He had a reverential 
love for his old parents, and there the sentimental side of 
his nature had so far begun and ended. But since he had 
seen Betty Langhorne it seemed to him as if he had been 
waiting all these loveless years simply because there was no 
other woman in the world for him, except Betty Langhorne. 
She had produced the most extraordinary effect upon him. 
He thought of her incessantly. He walked through the 
squalid scenes with which he was surrounded without heeding 
anything, like a man in a delightful dream. The droop of 
her left eyelid seemed to him the most exquisite thing he had 
ever seen. She had so beautiful a neck that she was one of 
the few women who could please a lover by turning her back 
upon him. Like most Virginian women, she had dainty little 
feet and hands. Her voice seemed to him to be the most 
musical sound he had ever heard. He kept repeating little 
sayings of hers, which differed from what an English girl 
would have said, and which enchanted him with their foreign 
resonance. She used, for instance, to say, " Go get me this, or 
that," instead of " Go and get me this, or that," and he found 
the variation a fascinating one. She spoke of her "bysy" 
when she meant her bed. And there were many other little 
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expressions of hers which it delighted him to hear, because 
when a man is in love everything that his adorata says has 
the most delightful sound. And then Captain Brown, as a 
man of action, was filled with admiration for this plucky girl, 
who was as brave as any man he had ever met, a real sports- 
woman, but at the same time the most perfectly feminine being 
he had ever imagined. He used to say to himself that if he 
had spent the whole of his manhood in trying to think out the 
perfect woman who could subjugate him body and soul, he 
would have created a woman very vaguely resembling Betty 
Langhorne. The tortures which the poor fellow underwent 
in being forcibly separated from her can readily be imagined. 
He had lived only in the expectation of the brief snatch of 
freedom which was accorded to the bagnio slaves, and this ex- 
plains his mortification when he found Betty engaged with 
another man. Blind, unreasoning, ferocious, murdering jeal- 
ousy had got him by the throat. He was a dangerous man, 
and the chaouchs had done very wisely in not provoking him. 
As long as he had been alone with her he had not felt his 
position very acutely. To begin with, he knew that there was 
really no degradation in it. He had done nothing shameful. 
He was merely a prisoner of war, held to ransom. After the 
taking of the Guerriere by the Constitution he had spent some 
weeks in the hulks in Boston as a prisoner of war, where his 
position had not been any more favourable than here in 
Algiers. Besides, he was well aware that at any moment he 
could put a stop to his sufferings. He would have but to give 
his real name to McDonnell, and the Consul would have pro- 
cured him his freedom at once, readily going bail for the 
amount of his ransom. And again every man who is in love 
rather likes to be pitied by the woman he loves. A woman 
is never more sweet, more womanly, more divine than when 
she pities a man and pets him and tries to comfort him. We 
may be very sure that Othello, when he was paying court to 
Desdemona, did not omit to arouse her pity for him as well 
as her admiration. But it was a very different thing to be seen 
in the shameful dress of slavery by a possible rival. This 
Madison fellow was young, good-looking, smartly dressed in 
a bright uniform. He was a fellow-countryman of Betty's, 
and everybody knows how one delights in the society of a 
fellow-countryman when one \s very far from home amongst 
total strangers. Captain Bxowtv fe\x nstj twtrj fot himself 
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s he was marched away, and yet he felt keenly that he had 
tot acted properly. But he was too furious to care to go 
ito that, and he vowed to himself that Betty Langhorne 
hould never see his face again. And when he thought what 
hat would mean to him, never to see her again, never to hear 
ler merry laugh and her pretty talk, his heart sank, sank right 
lown into his bare and bleeding feet, and he hoped that 
3eiram would prove himself a ruffian indeed and put an end to 
lis existence. 

The chaouchs of the Guardian Bashi had feared the man 
rery much. They were accordingly filled with indignation 
igainst themselves and contempt against their prisoner when 
uddenly, as they turned the corner of the street in which the 
British Consulate stood, the man put his hands over his face 
ind gave way to a fit of passionate sobbing. One of the po- 
icemen thought the opportunity a good one to assert his 
mthority, and raised his stick to inflict a blow. The Guard- 
an Bashi, however, who was walking behind Captain Brown, 
mocked the stick up just as it was descending on the Eng- 
ishman's shoulders, and so averted a fight which would cer- 
tainly have ended in murder. 

Meanwhile Madison was being very handsomely entertained 
)y the British Consul and the Indies. The American naval 
)fficer had wished to apologise to Miss Langhorne for fighting 
in her presence, but she had exonerated him of all blame. 
' As a brave man and a gentleman," she had said, " you could 
lot act otherwise than you did." 

McDonnell was much interested to hear what was the object 
)f the visit of the American squadron to the Mediterranean. 
According to Lieutenant Madison's surmises, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment wished to arrive at a modus vivendi with the Regency 
)f Algiers. 

"These fellows have got lo make a treaty with us," said 
Lieutenant Madison, " or I guess there will be trouble. We 
lave a man coming along presently — the Guerriere is going 
:o pick him up at Gibraltar — a lawyer man of the name of 
William Shaler, who is prepared to talk the head off any 
Turk in the world. But if Shaler can't get these Divan and 
Dey fellows to see reason, to give over worrying United 
States' vessels and doing dirty work for the Britishers which 
the Britishers don't dare do themselves — oh! I beg your 
^ardon, Consul, but you know it is so — well, I say if Shaler 
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can't get a proper treaty from them, there's Commodore 
Decatur, of the Guerriere, who's prepared to blow the Dey, 
Divan, and the whole piratical city into Kingdom Come. 
Why, it's not safe for Miss Betty here to be living in this 
city. We have no treaty with Algiers. They might treat 
her at any time as a prisoner of war." 

" Oh, you may make yourself quite easy on that score," 
said McDonnell rather stiffly. " Miss Langhorne is under 
the protection of the British flag, and no harm whatever will 
come to her as long as she remains here." 

" Well, do you know, Consul," said Madison quietly, " it's 
not because I am an American naval officer and have seen the 
war of 1 8 13 that your mention of the British flag don't make 
me tremble at the knees quite as much as you would like to 
see it do, but since I have seen four dirty Arab fellows with 
faces more like those of black convicts at home putting a rope 
round the neck of an English subject of King George's, and 
that right in the British Consulate too, under the very shadow 
of that flag which you have been speaking about, and leading 
that man away from here through the streets like a dog that 
is being taken to a pond to be drowned, after seeing that, I " 
say that if I were an Englishman I'd feel like folding up that 
ensign right small and putting it into my waistcoat pocket 
I guess it would make a mighty little parcel. And mind you, 
Mr. McDonnell, I don't want to hurt your feelings at all. 
But if that's the British Lion, give me the Algerian Jackal I 
did not think much of this Algerian campaign which seems to 
be coming on. But now I literally am boiling to have a go at 
these Turks. And that is since I have seen the way Brown 
was treated. And that in spite of the fact that Brown has 
apparently no liking for Americans in general, nor for Eric 
Madison in particular. I have a considerable respect for 
Brown. I noticed how those chaps in the green hats looked 
at him, and it struck me that that sentiment which you call the 
British flag is rather in the hearts of your men and women, 
Mr. Consul, than in the coloured rag that floats over your 
official buildings." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE TAKING OF HAYQUE 

BEFORE Madison's tirade had been finished Betty 
Langhorne had slipped out of the room. The Am- 
erican was to stay to dinner. In the meantime 
there were two poor women to be fed. Betty ran 
upstairs, and a few minutes later a lady in Moorish attire is- 
sued forth from the British Consulate and made her way to 
the kouba of Sidi-Abd-er-Rahman. If anyone had been look- 
ing after her he might have noticed that as she reached the 
end of the street another woman in Moorish costume emerged 
from a dark archway just after she had passed it, and began 
to follow her silently and stealthily. As a matter of fact, it 
was one of Omar's female spies, who had been ordered to 
keep a constant watch on the movements of Madamasella di 
America. Omar did not readily forego the indulgence of any 
libertinage he might have conceived, and Betty's beauty ap- 
pealed most strongly to this voluptuary, as strongly, indeed, 
as did the beauty of McDonnell's daughter, Betty's companion, 
appeal to Omar's successor, in whose papers after his assassin- 
ation was found a memorandum worded as follows : " The 
English Consul's head to be cut off. The English Consul's 
daughter for my harem." 

It had come to the knowledge of the Algerian police that 
Miss Langhorne was in the habit of exploring Algiers and the 
neighbourhood in the dress of a Moorish woman, and the Dey 
had given orders that she was to be watched and followed. 
On that occasion the spy saw her enter the mosque, and 
waited for her to come out. She reported at the Palace that 
the American girl had remained a full hour inside praying in 
front of the kouba side by side with Hayque, the refugee. 
What the spy had not seen and did not report was that 
both the women were fed by her. And for four consecutive 
days the female emissary of the police brought in the same 
report. In the meanwhile, Omar and the authorities were 
wondering how it was that Hayque and the negress managed 
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to survive, and the suspicion having at last been aroused that 
somebody was taking food in to them, orders were given to ex- 
clude any and everybody from the mosque. So on the fol- 
lowing evening, when Betty for the sixth time was about to 
convey provisions to the two refugees, the soldiers by the 
entrance roughly ordered her to stand back. Through the 
open door she could see Hayque prostrate before the tomb, 
and the negress lying with her face to the wall. She gave 
a big sigh, and turned away. The women must now starve. 
There was no help for it. 

When Hayque heard that orders had been given to pre- 
vent anybody from entering the shrine, she made up her mind 
that she would die where she lay, rather than surrender her- 
self to Omar's vengeance. She tried to inspire her com- 
panion with the same determination, but the negress only 
groaned, and — two days later walked out of the temple into 
the hands of the janissaries. 

te Coul-Coul Coul-Coul, Coul-Coul!" she cried, and 
nothing else. This is Moorish for: " To eat, to eat, to eat!" 
The soldiers passed her round amongst themselves, and then 
fed her copiously. After this she was then sent to the bas- 
tinado, but gained a great reduction of her sentence by making 
certain revelations which were listened to with intense interest 
by Omar ben Mohammed. Intense interest and venomous 
anger! He learned how it was that the two women had been 
able so long to defy him. A Frankish woman, one, too, of a 
nation which for some time past had been refusing tribute 
to Algiers, and capturing Algerine ships and men. . . . 
He vowed a terrible vengeance on her. 

As for Hayque, she was glad to be rid of the negress, 
whose constant moaning noises, since Betty's visits had ceased, 
had irritated her immensely. She determined to show Omar 
that hunger could not drive her into submission. 

And for two whole days she held out, though her sufferings 
were as if the jackals which came yelping round the temple 
after nightfall were feeding on her vitals. 

Her hunger was very great on the third day at noon, when 
through the open door of the mosque she saw the blind beggar 
whom she had often seen there before, and who this time also 
carried in his hand a huge flat cake of oatmeal bread, spread 
with cream-cheese, over which chopped spring-onions were 
sprinkled. The food looked tempting. The sun was beating 
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down outside. Hayque noticed that the janissaries on guard 
were sitting under a palm tree quite a long way off, and that 
not one of them was looking in the direction of the door. The 
blind beggar stood quite close to the entrance holding out 
his bread and cheese, as though offering it to her. Her ex- 
panding nostrils almost caught the sharp odour of the cheese 
and onions. Her mouth watered. Oh, how good would be 
a bite into that rich, cool, savoury cake! Hayque peeped 
out. Then she put her hands to her mouth so as to make 
a trumpet, and she whispered, " Blind man! A jewel for that 
bread and cheese! " 

Then the blind man, holding out the food, stretched forth 

the other hand as though to receive what she had promised. 

"A fortune for that bread and cheese," said Hayque. 

The blind beggar, still holding out the food, said, "I am 

blind, I cannot come nearer. If you want my food you must 

come for it." 

Hayque peeped out a little farther. The janissaries had 
moved still further off. Their broad backs were turned upon 
the entrance to the mosque, and from the motions of their arms 
Hayque guessed that they were playing dice. Nothing would 
be easier than to slip out across the few yards which separated 
her from the blind beggar, to effect the purchase of his food, 
and to get back to sanctuary before any one of the soldiers 
should have noticed her movements. So again raising her 
hands to her mouth she whispered, " Look out, I am coming 
with the jewel. I will slip it into your hand, and you will 
give me what you have to eat." 
The beggar held out the bread and cheese. 
Hayque gathered up her robes and tripped rapidly across 
the threshold of the refuge and sanctuary. Then she saw the 
beggar move slightly further away. She glided swiftly to- 
wards him. He again recoiled. Then suddenly she saw his 
eyes open, little black, beady eyes twinkling with malice, and 
she learned too late that he was a police spy, and she knew 
that she had been betrayed. She turned round to dart back 
into her refuge, but there, between her and the sanctuary door, 
two men in black, valets of the executioner, with coils of rope 
in their hands, had crept from behind the columns of the 
entrance porch, where they had been in ambush. She gave a 
piercing scream. Many hands seized upon her struggling 
body. 



CHAPTER XIX 

EXETER MOLL AT HOME 

ON reaching the house of the dreaded corsair, Beiram 
ben Mohammed, more commonly known as Tre 
Parte Morto, the Guardian Bashi handed his pris- 
oner over to the great Agha's head porter, from 
whom he received in advance three dollars for the first month's 
hire of the English slave, besides certain gold coins which rep- 
resented the gratification promised by Beiram to him in the 
event of his carrying through the transaction on which Exeter 
Moll had set her heart. 

" Farewell, my son," said the Guardian Bashi to Captain 
Brown, speaking in English, " and remember that if you wish 
to be happy in any house it is well to ascertain who is the 
real master of that house and pay your court to him or to 
her, as the case may be. To him, or to her,'* repeated the 
gaoler, with emphasis on the last word. 

The head porter roughly ordered Brown to go into the 
courtyard and there to wait the arrival of his master. " You 
will be put to cleaning out the cesspool, I fancy," said the 
man. "We have kept it full, by the lady's orders, against 
your coming. Now go into the yard, and don't stand staring 
at me, or you'll get a taste of this bastone" 

Brown looked at him with such fury in his eyes that the 
porter ran into his lodge and armed himself with a scimitar, 
which he flourished vigorously over his head as he returned 
and repeated his command. Brown said, " I do not fear you 
any more with that scimitar than I did without it. Don't 
oblige me to teach you manners. And here," he added, 
pointing to his leg, " as we were coming along the Guardian 
Bashi told me to tell you to knock this iron ring off my ankle. 
It's the badge of the Deylic slaves, and from to-day I am 
the slave of Beiram ben Mohammed." 

" Say ' Sidi Agha ' when you speak of your master, you 
Christian dog, or the bastinado shall cut civility in chunks out 
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of your buttocks. Do you not know that Sidi Agha Beiram, 
son of Mohammed, is one of the most terrible corsairs of the 
sea, that at his name the nations tremble, that he scours the 
ocean to the joy of the Faithful and to infidels like yourself as 
a scourge. Before his frown the navies of Europe shudder ; 
the greatest sea captains amongst the Christians hoist every 
sail for flight when the tops of Beiram ben Mohammed's 
masts appear above the horizon. At the sound of his name 
strong men, safe in the piazzas and market-places of Venice, 
or Naples, or Rome, or Barcelona, or Lisbon, turn pale and 
tremble. He is the man who has faced death a thousand times 
and has overcome it. He is the man whose voice is like the 
roaring of the lion. . . ." 

Just at that moment a terrific noise broke out in one of 
the rooms opening on the gallery which ran round the court- 
yard above the place where Brown was standing with Beiram's 
head porter. It was clear that an altercation had broken out 
between a very angry and very violent woman and her hus- 
band. " You scoundrel," cried the woman's voice. " Is that 
the way to speak to your wife, you Turkish mongrel ? Take 
that, you runnion. I'll learn you to try and come the ser- 
askier over me. A silly fool in a turban like you will have 
to get up mighty early in the morning to get the better of 
Exeter Moll. That for your nob, you cuckoo." Every sen- 
tence was interlarded with what sounded like a blow, and each 
blow was accompanied by a howl of pain from the man. 

When Moll had ceased speaking, certainly not from want 
of words of abuse, but from want of breath, her husband, 
Beiram, the terrible Beiram, whose voice was like the roaring 
of lions, could be heard expostulating in a very plaintive, not 
to say very whining tone. " My dear," he said, " you are 
so very violent! Come, steady now with that pipe stem. It 
hurts." 

"Hurts, does it?" cried the woman, "and what do you 
think I hit you with it for if not to hurt you, you great 
lazy, blustering, whisker-dying, marauding rapscallion. You a 
corsair! You a pirate chief! God lumme, you haven't the 
courage of a flea, you mongrelly Arab! Where was you 
begotten anyway? What sort of a man are you to stand 
shivering and shaking in the corner when I tell you to come 
out and take your hiding like a Briton? Hurts, does it, this 
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pipe stem? Wait till I throw the hookah at your head, you 
mangy vagabond." 

The head porter was grinning from ear to ear. 

" The lady is chastising the Sidi Agha with the stem of his 
chibouque. The rod is the gift of Allah! Should this chas- 
tisement not be sufficient she proposes to launch at his head 
the heavy water-bowl of her hubble-bubble pipe. That will 
hurt much. We are but slaves, and must keep quiet. It is 
not for us to interfere." 

Beiram had apparently taken refuge in one corner of the 
room, and Moll was endeavoring to drive him out of it with 
taunting abuse, while every now and then she struck at him 
with the long tube of his favourite Turkish pipe. She herself 
preferred a common short clay, which she called her dudheen, 
and which she filled with niggerhead tobacco. At times she 
smoked the hubble-bubble, though for the rose-water usually 
used in that pipe she substituted gin and water. She used to 
say that it vastly improved the flavour of the tobacco. From 
what was being said it appeared that she had been smoking 
this water-pipe when the quarrel broke out between her and 
her husband, the terrible pirate chief. 

" The lady is becoming very angry," said the porter, " and 
she will presently hurl against the Agha the heavy hookah. 
Then he will have cause for clamour, while we, we shall have 
reason for hilarity." 

"But that hurts, I tell you, daughter of the demon!" 

"Daughter of what did you say?" shrieked Moll, at the 
top of her voice. "Just do me a favour, Mr. Agha, and 
repeat the remarks which you just passed on me. Daughter 
of what? Let me tell you, you lubberly son of a sea-cook, that 
my dad was hanged at Exeter for doing what you would never 
have had the courage to do, you measly fellow, who never 
had a soul above clyfaking. He was taken on the snaffling 
budge like a man, and he died like a man. And he did it all 
alone; he didn't need three hundred lousy, yelling Arabs be- 
hind him to put a little courage into his body, as you do, you 
dunghill cock, you nidget. Daughter of a demon? Aye, 
you're about right there, my dad was a man and had some 
guts in him, he had. He didn't need to yell himself into a 
fury before putting up his fists. But who are you, you 
Turkish puzzle, you sneaking bundle of bedclothes, to talk 
back at me, a proper Englishwoman, who could knock a whole 
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row of pigeon-hearted, milk-livered bastards like you flat on 
your backs with one swipe of my hand." 

"The wife of Sidi Beiram ben Mohammed is gifted with 
great eloquence," said the porter. "Ah! Ah! Ah, she is be- 
ginning the chastisement." 

This last remark was elicited by the sound of blows, accom- 
panied by a series of piercing screams. Suddenly the scabbard 
of a Kabyle scimitar flew through the air and fell clattering 
on the marble pavement of the courtyard. This was followed 
by a small table inlaid with mother-of-pearl, which was 
smashed into splinters when it reached the ground. Exeter 
Moll was evidently bombarding her husband with any and 
every thing upon which she could lay her hands. Beiram 
kept up a supplicating expostulation, punctuated every now 
and then by a howl when one of the objects hurled at him 
reached its mark. A constant giggling from the servants' 
apartments showed that all the women folk in the house were 
interested and delighted spectators of the scene. The porter 
appeared to Brown to be in ecstasies. 

" In a brief space of time," he whispered, " we shall see 
the lord bolting for the street like a pariah dog whom the pet 
bloodhound bitch has scared. And Lady Moll will hurl pro- 
jectiles after him. Surely the great Agha is fated one day 
to fall by the hand of a woman, he, the hero of a hundred 
fights." 

Now a crash was heard, followed by a piercing scream. 
The woman had thrown the hubble-bubble pipe at her husband. 
This finally dislodged him from his place of refuge, and as he 
bolted for the balcony, Moll aimed a swinging blow at him 
with the chibouque stem. It caught him right across his fat 
thighs. With a howl of pain he hurled himself downstairs, 
Moll rushing after him, aiming blows at any part of his 
person that she could reach. She was en deshabille, with her 
hair flying. Beiram was bareheaded — his turban had been 
knocked off, and his shaven poll, with its solitary black lock 
rising above his bushy beard and whiskers, made him look 
very hideous. Across his face were one or two weals, and 
several bruises on his head and neck showed where Moll's 
missiles had caught him. 

The pirate chief was evidently mad with terror. When he 
leached the courtyard, instead of bolting down the passage 
out into the street, where Moll, in the condition of her dress, 
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would never have thought to follow him, he doubled into the 
courtyard, and seeing Brown and the porter standing together, 
ran behind them for shelter. At the same time Moll, with 
her face flaring like a comet, dashed into the yard brand- 
ishing the broken and jagged stump of a chibouque pipe- 
stem. She glared round the dazzling courtyard as a bull does 
when it first rushes, raging and battlesome, into the arena, 
then like a bull she tossed her head and roared as, sighting her 
enemy Beiram, the pallid and quaking, who was crouching be- 
hind the two slaves, just in front of the marble basin of the 
fountain, she put her head down, and with extended hands, 
the fingers working like claws, she rushed for him. The 
porter immediately leaped aside out of the reach of those for- 
midable talons. Brown, who stood his ground, got a scratch : 
which turned up a red furrow all down one side of his face. 
As for the corsair, springing back to avoid the furious on- 
slaught of his wife, he toppled backwards head over heels into : 
the fountain, where he lay gasping and floundering, while i 
Moll, raging round the marble ring by which the basin was 
enclosed, summoned him to come out and take his punishment : 
like a man. 

Brown, who knew Beiram for a bully and a coward, looked 
on in huge delight, and forgetting that Moll was his mistress 
and that he was her slave, was just about to address some 
words of praise and encouragement to her, or to urge her on 
as gamins do in dog fights, when she suddenly turned upon 
him, and: 

"What are you idling here for, you d d scoundrel?" 

she cried. " You're a gentleman in the country you come from, 
a grand juror mebbe you was over there. Well, here you 
clean sewers, and get about your work at once, if you don't 
want me to order every scrap of life to be beaten out of your 
body, curse you." 

Then she called to the head porter, and gave him some 
order in Moorish. The man beckoned to Brown to follow I 
him, and shortly afterwards the unfortunate Englishman was k 
engaged in the filthy work which had been kept for him to do. | 
Another Christian slave, a Spaniard, who had been a mer- U 
chant in Algiers before the Dey flung him into chains and n 
slavery, assisted Brown in his work. The Spaniard told him 
that the cause of the quarrel between Moll and her husband 
was that Moll had wished to have the Englishman flogged on 
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the fantasia pretext the moment of his arrival. Beiram had 
refused, saying that it was the Dey's express condition that 
the Englishman should not be beaten, because the Englishman 
was a man who fought when people tried to beat him, and if 
in the course of such a fight he got killed, or if any Turk 
demanded as his right that the rebellious slave should be put 
to death for striking him, the man's ransom would be lost. 
He had only allowed Beiram to remove Brown from the 
bagnio on the understanding that he was not to be bastinadoed. 
Moll had told Beiram that if he had the makings of half a 
man in him he would defy Omar and obey her orders. Beiram 
had alleged that he personally had no desire to taste the bas- 
tinado at the hands of Omar's chaouchs, and then Moll had 
given full play to her natural sentiments. "You may con- 
sider yourself very fortunate, senor," said the Spaniard, " for 
you are under high protection and will not be molested. But 
that woman hates you with a holy hatred. She was talking 
all day yesterday about the things she would like to do to 
you. I recommend you to be on your guard. She is as 
cunning and cruel and treacherous as, well, as an Arab, and 
she means mischief. This filthy work — that's her spite. It 
is never done by Europeans, because so many die from fever. 
She would be glad if you took the fever and died." 

"I am sure it's very kind of her to take such an interest in 
me," said Brown. " I don't know that I ever gave her offence, 
unless one of her favourites was in the crowd which I bowled 
over down on the quay my first day here. But I will say this, 
she is a well-plucked one. It did my eyes good to see the way 
she ran that Turkish desperado round the courtyard and finally 
landed him in the pond, defying him to come out if he valued 
his life. It was edifying, and is an epoch-making incident, 
I should say, in the history of married life in Algiers. This 
Lady Moll is a marvel, a wonder, she is unique." 

After a while he said, " It's strange, isn't it, to find an Eng- 
lishwoman married to a Turkish corsair? Do you know their 
history? " 

" Aye, well enough," said the Spaniard. " In the old days 
of freedom, Beiram was a frequent visitor to my house — I 
was a merchant here in Algiers — and he often told me his 
story. He and five other ruffians of his sort were overpowered 
by the English crew on a ship they had taken and were sailing 
to Algiers. They had kept a number of the English sailors 
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on board to help work the ship. These rose one night, killed 
a dozen of the Moors, and got Beiram and five of his mates 
safe under the hatches. Then they veered about the ship and 
made for home, which in due course they reached, landing the 
six very disconsolate pirates in Exeter Gaol. Here Beiram 
fell in with Moll, who was lying there in company with 
her old father, who had been taken up for highway robbery 
on the moors. Beiram and Moll soon cottoned together. 
Her old dad made them jump the broomstick in the courtyard 
of the gaol on the very morning that he went out to be hanged. 
After that they were man and wife. And a night or two 
later Moll got the turnkey drunk in her cell, gagged him and 
tied him up with his belt. Then she took his keys, and after 
dark let herself out, and took Beiram with her. How they got 
back to Algiers I can't tell you, for I reckon all that Beiram 
told me was so many lies. He said that they went down to 
Exmouth in a rowing boat, and that there they stole a fishing 
smack, and got two men on board her at the end of a pistol 
to help work her over to France. That in Honfleur they 
boarded a schooner, and there, too, they got a number of 
hands, by threats and promises, to help sail the boat. God 
knows what truth there is in their story. Likely enough they 
stole some money somewhere in Exeter, and came back home 
like ordinary travellers, paying their passages, and so on. But 
the fact is that they met and were married in Exeter Gaol, 
where the man would have been hanged, as his mates were 
subsequently, had the woman not helped him to escape. 
Strange to say, he feels grateful to her for having saved his 
rieck, but I think the real reason why he lets her knock him 
about is that, for all he is a terrible pirate chief, who can 
bellow like a bull when he has got poor Christian women 
to frighten, he is just dead terrified of Exeter Moll. And 
to tell the truth, when that lady's blood is up she is a holy 
terror. I expect the reason why she hates you so badly is be- 
cause you are an English hidalgo, and, you see, her father 
was hanged. Anyway, I should advise you to be very careful, 
and to remember to beware of treachery." 

"To beware of treachery," repeated Brown, bringing his 
eyes back to the face of his fellow-worker, and speaking like 
a man in a dream. For some moments past he had noticed 
that a woman in Moorish costume of a richness which be- 
tokened that the wearer was a lady of rank and wealth was 
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watching him at his horrible work from the balcony which 
looked down upon the inner courtyard where he was engaged. 
He had noticed the extreme beauty and fire of the eyes, which 
were visible above the red line of the ad jar, and he had 
loticed, too, that they seemed to be fixed upon him with won- 
derful interest. For one moment he had half fancied, half 
hoped that it might be Betty, but that was before he had 
»een the colour of the woman's eyes. No, it was evidently 
;ome Moorish woman who was interested in him. Perhaps 
it was that she took delight in seeing a Christian slave so 
humiliated as to be forced to do the horrid work to which 
le and his companion had been set. But that was not the 
right surmise, for a few moments after he had first noticed 
the Moorish lady she suddenly lifted the red cloth from the 
lower part of her face and, drawing back her veils, at the same 
time disclosed to him one of the most beautiful faces that he 
had ever seen. The eyes were magnificent, the mouth was 
fresh and full, the lines and curves of the face were a delight 
and a joy. She looked like a fresh, ripe peach, and she smiled 
in a manner which sent the blood thundering into his head. 
Then she bent a little way over the balcony, and putting her 
fingers to her lips, blew a kiss down to the slave who was 
working at the cesspool of his master's house. She, the great 
Moorish lady — that was betokened by her appearance no less 
than by the dress and the jewels which she wore — had kissed 
her hands to him, the Christian dog of a slave. And at that 
very minute he had heard his companion say in a warning 
tone of voice, "Beware of treachery! " The coincidence 
seemed a striking one, and Brown looked up again at the 
Woman, as though the Spaniard's caution might refer to her. 
She was still looking down at him, smiling. Then she unfast- 
ened a yellow rose which had been stuck in the side of her 
cap of green-gold paillettes, and put it to her lips, and then 
dropped it over the balcony, so that it fell close to Brown's 
feet. The Englishman's heart began to beat very loudly. He 
darted forward and picked the flower up. Then having raised 
it to his lips, he glanced up at the place where the lady had 
been standing. But she had gone. Brown stuck the yellow 
rose in one of the many holes in the collar of his ragged jacket, 
and, heaving a mighty sigh, turned back to his horrid work. 
" Do you know anything about that woman ? " he asked 
of his companion. 
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The Spaniard shrugged his shoulders. " It is the wife of 
some Agha, doubtless, whose husband neglects her. She has 
heard that you are a strong man. She may have an appetite 
for Christian kisses. The next thing probably that you will 
hear from her will be that she wishes to meet you in the 
Moorish baths. Some old hell-hag of a negress will bring you 
some such message. If you care to listen to the advice of a 
much older man than yourself, of a man who has lived many 
years in this country, you will never set foot in the baths on 
any such tryst. It will surely mean your death. For as soon 
as this woman sickens of you, and that will be just as soon 
as some younger and better looking Christian slave is sold 
by auction in the slave-market, she will pass you on to some 
other disillusioned wife, and so on. And you will never 
escape from this new and more horrible kind of slavery until 
you collapse. For immediate inculpation would be die penalty 
of any attempt to regain your freedom of action once you 
had passed the threshold of the Moorish baths. I have heard 
of Christian slaves who have committed suicide so as to escape 
the importunities of the Algerine housewives. These are 
women of very fiery temperaments, who are shamefully neg- 
lected by their husbands. Imagine yourself condemned to 
make violent love for the rest of your natural life. If you 
once give way, you belong body and soul to the women as long 
as you can stir a finger. If you try to draw back, the husbands 
receive the information that you have been visiting the Moorish 
baths, and that means . . ." 

" Yes, I can imagine the consequences, seeing what is the 
jealousy of the Moors," said Brown., 

" Oh, it isn't so much the jealousy of the husbands, for 
these Turks and Moors are not jealous of the women for whom 
they have ceased to care — their vanity is not in question at 
all, as it is amongst European husbands. But the Moslem 
law makes it death implacable, death absolutely certain, for 
any Christian who is taken in amorous intrigue with a Moorish 
or Turkish woman. Death for the man and death for the 
woman. The man is thrown on the hooks outside the Gate 
of Weeping, the woman is driven through the town on the 
back of an ass, with her face turned towards its rump, and 
then she is taken down to the Penon Tower, where she is put 
into a sack and thrown into the sea. Of course, if the man 
cares to forswear Christ and to acknowledge Allah and Ma- 
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hornet, in other words, if he elects to become a renegado, both 
the woman and he are allowed to go unharmed. And I must 
say that for the most part the men do give way. They protest 
that as far as they personally are concerned, they would not 
think of forswearing their religion, but that the life of a 
woman being at stake, and so on and so on. A slave who 
gives way to temptations of that sort is a fool, or worse." 

" Or worse? " said Brown. 

"Yes, he's a scoundrel who speculates in woman's weak- 
nesses. I have known several slaves who earned enough in 
the Moorish baths to purchase their freedom. Fancy men, 
Sganarelles, cavalieri serventi to these female apes. A pretty 
trade for a gentleman. Keep a good watch on yourself, 
senor, for the wiles of these women once they have set their 
hearts on a thing • . ." 

" Oh, I can take very good care of myself," said Brown 
stiffly. 

The Spaniard made no reply, and the two men worked on 
in silence for another hour. Brown looked up every now and 
then at the balcony overhead, but the lady did not show her- 
self again. All that remained to remind him of the beautiful 
and smiling vision was the yellow rose which adorned his 
ragged brown canvas coat. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE SARABAND OF THE WHITE MOTHS 

BY nightfall word was sent down that the slaves might 
cease working, and the porter who brought this mes- 
sage showed Brown where he was to sleep. This 
was in one of the niches in the entrance, niches which 
during the daytime were occupied as seats by the attendant 
slaves, or by people who had come to see Beiram, and were 
awaiting an audience. Brown was supplied with a wool mat- 
tress and a couple of rugs, and could look forward to the 
first comfortable night he had had since the Stella Marina had 
been captured. Nor was he allowed to go to bed hungry. 
The porter brought him a dish of hot couscous and a flagon 
of Spanish wine for his supper. 

Brown was surprised. " This does not look as if the lady 
of the house were so very hard-hearted," he said to the Span- 
ish slave with whom he shared his supper. 

The Spaniard said nothing, but he slightly raised his eye- 
brows. For the rest, he was very busy in devouring the food, 
being, as he had said, famishing. When he had finished he 
retired to his sleeping-place in a dark hole under the main 
staircase, and as he bade Brown good-night, he whispered the 
one word, " Vigilancia!" 

" What a very suspicious man ! " thought the sailor. " He's 
evidently made up his mind that a dead set is going to be made 
on my virtue. Well, well," he continued, as he turned into 
his bed, " I have always been very well able to take care 
of myself." 

He felt pleased about his supper, not only because he had 
felt hungry, but because it seemed evident that Moll of Exeter, 
whatever her faults might be, did look after the wants of her 
servants. He was going to be well fed in this house, that was 
clear. A little too well perhaps. The couscous and the meat 
which was served with it were very peppery, and the sauce 
was anything but fade. And then the wine. It was strong, 
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Spanish wine, wine that you could cut with a knife, 
;er than any to which he had been accustomed. Well, 
> a good thing that he had found a home, and that now 
uld no longer be necessary for him to go cadging for 
1 at the Consulate. He still felt very angry with Betty, 
ould not be a nice girl, or she would not have inflicted 
umiliation upon him of bringing that American lieuten- 
waggering in his blue and gold, to stare at him eating 
read of charity. And then, look how she had spoken to 
ecause he had lost his temper, as though any man worth 
name would have sat quietly by and listened to the 
ring talk about the British reverses. He was only sorry 
le had not fought that Madison fellow to a finish. Of 

it was quite possible that Madison would have knocked 
ut of time. Madison certainly had a swing to his arm 

left something to think of him by when he hit a man. 
e same time, Madison was getting groggy on the knees, 
•me of the blows which he, Brown, had got in on his face, 
illy that right-hander on his kissing-trap, would spoil his 
-. Miss Betty would not have a very pretty man to smile 
when he called next morning. Brown's gall overflowed, 
le was glad that he would not need to call at the Con- 
any more. He would do his best to satisfy his new 
• and mistress — he was under the Dey's special protec- 
-he ought to be able to survive without too great suf- 

until Lord Exmouth carried out his intentions with re- 
:o Algiers. Perhaps, on receipt of his letter, his lordship 

expedite matters. He would do his best to survive, 
ps some day Betty would regret the way she had treated 
pho had loved her so. 

this juncture Brown turned in his bed. Till then he had 
ying with his face towards the wall, following with his 
►y the moonlight which came through from the courtyard, 
tricacies of the blue and gold pattern of the Dutch tiles 
vhich the walls of the entrance passage to Beiram's house 
ined. Brown turned. He was evidently in for a restless 
He had eaten too much: the red wine which he had 

was too potent. He was excited, he did not think he 

be able to sleep. 

en he turned over he found himself looking out across 
issage and through a beautiful archway into the court- 
which was flooded with moonlight The pavement was 
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of slabs of white marble, and in die centre was a marble basin, 
in which, round the fountain, white and yellow water-lilies 
were growing. A jet of water was playing gently. He could 
just hear the little splash of the water as it fell back into the 
pool. Now and then a glint on the surface of the tiny pond 
told him that a gpld or silver fish had been struck by one of 
the moon-arrows. A heavy scent of jasmine was in the air. 
Somewhere, very far off, music was being made on silver lutes. 

Brown turned back again with his face to the walL " If I 
look out there," he said, " I shall never drop off." 

But he was not able to go to sleep with his face turned 
towards the wall, and so he rolled over once more. He ought 
not to have supped so heavily, he should not have drunk strong 
wine. A sleepless night was to be the penalty of his in- 
dulgence. And who could say what heavy labours would be 
put upon him on the morrow? This Englishwoman hated 
him. He would need all his strength. If only those lute- 
players would cease. He kept his eyes closed, and tried hard 
to sleep. No, that noise would keep him awake. Then he 
remembered a story that he had been told in the bagnio of a 
poor Jew coiner, who had been put to work one night by the 
Lamine della Ricca, or Master of the Algerian Mint, to work 
all night at the making of some coins for the Algerine Gov- 
ernment, for which he was to be paid a penny or two, three 
mezunas, as a matter of fact, of which there are fifty-eight to 
the Spanish dollar. The noise of his hammering had disturbed 
the Dey, and the next morning the wretched man had been 
sentenced to receive twelve hundred bastinadoes. Brown had 
been horrified at the story of such cruelty. The Jew had lost 
both his feet. Still it was very annoying to hear noises when 
one was trying to go to sleep ... he would like to give 
each of the lute-players, say ten bastinadoes each ... it 
was useless to hope for rest. So he opened his eyes and found 
himself staring out into the moonlit courtyard. 

There was something new to look at. Some white moths 
were flying about. The backs of their wings looked as though 
covered with silver scales where the moonbeams touched their 
velvety surface, the part beneath was like grey fur. Brown 
watched the flitting shadows which they threw on the white 
pavement. There came more and more of them. It was like 
snow flakes falling. One very large modi, after floating over 
the fountain so that some tiny drops of water were splashed 
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upon its wings, which gleamed like diamond dust powdered 
over white velvet, poised itself upon the scarlet petal of a huge 
water-plant which emerged from the basin. The white but- 
terflies seemed to be dancing in the moonlight to the distant 
music of the silver lutes. Their little velvet wings stirred 
the heavy air, and the tiny waves of perfume stole over his 
face. 

Then suddenly Brown saw that someone was looking down 
at him through the open archway from the balcony above the 
courtyard. It was a woman, whose big dark eyes seemed to 
be trying to explore the dark patch in which he lay. A mauve 
gauze veil, in which silver threads were worked, floated over 
the balcony like a coloured mist. She was dressed in a jacket 
of gold, and there were coils of precious stones upon her neck 
and arms. Her massed up hair glittered as though fireflies 
were clinging in scores to its heavy tresses. It was the beauti- 
ful woman whom he had seen that evening. She was evidently 
looking for him. Her body bent forward. He could see the 
white skin, the curves of her bosom. The full red lips were 
parted, and the fresh white teeth gleamed like the seeds of the 
ripe pomegranate. She was leaning with her fore-arms rest- 
ing on the top of the balustrade. Her hands were open as 
though in invitation. Her body seemed to emerge from gauzy 
draperies which, in the moonlight, looked like celestial clouds. 
Brown cowered back into the darkness of his niche. He put 
a fevered hand in front of his eyes. And then suddenly the 
vision came to him of Betty Langhorne, fresh and sweet as a 
May morning in the English country. Then he pressed his 
hand so close upon his eyes as to shut out any gleam of light 
that might remind him of the beautiful spectacle that lay before 
him. The lovely woman looking down from coloured clouds 
upon the saraband which was being danced by the white moths 
on whose wings the fountain spray glittered like tin brilliants, 
the dance which was being performed to the sound of silver 
lutes, and which was mirrored in the waters of the fountain 
pond, where the gold and silver fish darted to and fro under 
the moon, and where there were yellow lilies and white lilies 
and tall scarlet flowering plants, on whose petals the tired 
white butterflies used to poise for rest, still beating the heavy 
air, as if in cadence to the music, with their white and noise- 
less wings. 

Ah, he had a better sight to think of, Betty standing in the 
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doorway of the room where he had fought that afternoon, look- 
ing so proud, so angry, and yet so beautiful in her outraged 
dignity. Ah, a Virginia girl like her was worth all the houris 
of Paradise. 

What a mistake it had been to drink that Spanish wine. 
His blood was on fire. His head throbbed. The cool court- 
yard called to him with almost irresistible strength. How 
hot his forehead was. That woman would put her cool hands 
on his temples. He would lay his cheek against the inexpres- 
sible softness of her bosom, and he would sleep, sleep. 

The inexpressible softness! Yes, that was a nice thing for 
an Englishman and a sailor to hanker after. Softness indeed! 
He felt that he ought to be ashamed of himself, wanting to 
lay his head against soft bosoms and to go to sleep. He 
laughed a derisive, self-ridiculing laugh. No, the sort of 
woman whom he admired, the sort of woman whom he loved, 
was a woman who could walk straight, who could carry her 
head as if there were something in it, a woman who could 
grip your hand as though there were muscle in the flesh under 
the white soft skin, a woman who looked you in the face and 
whose eyes were like deep wells at the bottom of which there 
were all sorts of good things promised in her glance. And 
here he was thinking of cuddling a great wobbly, slouching, 
overscented, overpainted, glittering, flabby bundle of gauze and 
silks, simply because she had big eyes, and because her mouth, 
which was no doubt coloured by hand, looked just the thing 
to kiss with fevered lips. He felt really ashamed of himself! 
The East was playing the dickens with him. Then it oc- 
curred to him that his old mother had once said to him, " Never 
make love to any woman whom you would not care to introduce 
to me as my future daughter-in-law," and he laughed to think 
of the eyes his mother, and father too, for the matter of that, 
would make when they saw him handing yonder bundle of 
lusciousness out of the carriage at the front door at home. For 
Brown's simplicity and purity were such that he could not con- 
ceive paying court to a woman with any other purpose in view 
but that of marriage. As to serving as a toy and plaything 
to a married woman who was unhappy at home, so as to al- 
leviate the wretchedness of his position as a slave, he would 
as soon have thought of applying for a licence to keep a dis- 
orderly house, and indeed would have respected himself more 
as a keeper of such a place. 

i 
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He felt angry with Betty Langhorne, no doubt, but he began 
to understand how much she really was to him. The more 
he thought of her, the more was he filled with loathing for 
the woman who was bending over the balcony outside, just 
exactly like a great white panther crouching at the entrance 
to some poor prey's refuge. He drew back closer to the wall, 
he enfolded himself in the darkness, he covered his face with 
his hands. 

When, many minutes later, he opened his eyes and looked 
out once more into the courtyard, he saw that the woman had 
gone. And as he looked he saw Beiram ben Mohammed, bare- 
headed and hideous in some weird Arab bed-attire, tiptoeing 
along the gallery as though in mortal terror of arousing the 
fair Moll, his legal wife, whose drunken snores now began 
to be audible far above the cadence of the fountain and the 
distant music of the lutes. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE TRAP THAT WAS SET 

BROWN woke next morning with a terrible headache. 
It was as if his skull, swollen to three times its usual 
size, was still too small to contain the boiling and 
seething mass of his brains. His throat was parched, 
and had a metallic taste. It occurred to him that he had felt 
exactly in the same way one morning in Boston, when he was 
a prisoner there, on waking up after drinking overnight some 
rum which the negroes had drugged. But as he could not 
conceive to whose interest it could be to drug a penniless slave, 
he set down his condition to his having supped too well and 
drunk wine. When he thought of the lady who for a moment 
or two had fired his blood, he blushed with shame. Then, 
when he remembered the picture of Beiram slinking along, 
probably to a clandestine meeting with this same woman, he 
laughed aloud. 

The head porter told him that he had received no orders 
about the work to which he was to be put, and suggested that 
he should not inquire. " Heavy work comes all too soon to 
those who are slaves. The lady sleeps after the duties and 
pleasures of yesterday. Let us not disturb her slumbers. So 
may we sit in the pleasant shade of the courtyard and watch 
the fountains play." 

Brown considered that this was good advice. He was not 
unwilling to idle away one morning, for since he had been a 
slave he had worked far beyond his strength. Se he stretched 
himself out in the shade of one of the niches in the entrance 
passage, from which he could see the fountain playing in the 
cool courtyard. The silence of the place was delightful 
Nobody spoke loud, nobody hurried; through the thick walls 
not one rumour of the noisy city without penetrated. Some 
white pigeons billed and cooed against a mass of scarlet ge- 
raniums which poured over the marble balcony like a blazing 
torrent. Now and then the gold and silver fish poked their 
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wet noses out of the water in the fountain basin. A negro 
boy, who had bright green cloth round his loins, was sitting 
in the sun polishing some copper bowls. Various suitors were 
collected in the entrance waiting to be received by Beiram. 
There was a distinguished aged Jew in black, with a black 
turban and a blue band round his loins, who wore a huge pair 
of horn-rimmed spectacles and carried a large pair of scales 
in one hand, and in the other a bag full of money. There 
were some Kabyles, who looked like magpies in their bur- 
nouses of black over their cheloukas, or woollen shirts, of 
white. There was one magnificent Arab chief, in a red bur- 
nous, with a red turban, who wore long silver spurs on his 
yellow boots. All these people sat in the niches in the entrance 
and in the little place at the bottom of the stairs. The Jew 
had come to buy the gold coins which Beiram had taken from 
the passengers on the Stella Marina, the Kabyles had a little 
girl to sell to any Agha who wanted a wife, the Arab chieftain 
wished to offer ten prisoners of war. All these people sat 
quite still, neither moving nor speaking. When the sun had 
moved round to where they were, they simply stretched them- 
selves out full length, turning their faces away from the glare. 
Hours passed in this way. Nobody did anything except lie 
still and enjoy the sun. Brown thought of the Strand and 
Cheapside in London, and wondered which nation was the 
wiser. And it was a bitter reflection to him that this race of 
idlers were by his own nation acknowledged more powerful, 
or at least formidable enough to render it prudent for England 
to seek no quarrel with Algiers. Even the negro boy did 
not long attend to his copper pots. Now he was lying stretched 
out at full length on the pavement, with the green cloth flung 
over his face — fast asleep. The only noises were the gentle 
splashing of the fountain, the fluttering of the pigeons, and 
the booming of a big bumble bee. 

Brown thought to himself that for a Christian slave in the 
horrors of Algerine captivity, especially for one who was in 
bondage in the house of a woman who had sworn a deadly 
hatred against him, he was not faring so badly. He expected, 
of course, that when the woman awoke he would be sent to 
some repugnant task. But this was an error, for towards noon 
the porter took him into one of the rooms on the courtyard 
and bade him partake of a dainty meal which had been laid 
out for him. There was a plate of fish, and there was meat, 
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and salad, and plenty of fruit. And a flagon of white wine, 
which had been kept cool in snow, stood on the table. Brown 
did not attempt to solve the mystery of this treatment. "I 
am a servant in this house, not from choice but from necessity. 
This is food set before me by orders of the mistress of the house. 
I never yet heard of a servant complaining that the meals 
served in the servants' hall were too good, too recherche. So 
I ought to have no scruples whatever in eating and drinking 
my fill. Which is what I shall now proceed to do." And 
seeing just then his Spanish fellow-slave passing the door of 
his room holding a piece of black bread in his hand, with a 
lump of evil-smelling cheese, he shouted to him to come and 
join him at his meal. 

The Spaniard turned and bowed to him, sweeping the pave- 
ment of the courtyard with his ragged hat of plaited alfa 
grass, and then he drew himself up and said, " Senor, that 
is bread of which I do not eat," and so swung round on his 
naked heel with great contempt and walked away. Brown 
jumped to his feet in great indignation. What did the fellow 
mean by turning his back upon me like that? But then he 
remembered that the Spaniard was an old man, and he re- 
membered, too, how touchy the hidalgos were, and he sup- 
posed that what the man had meant was that he would accept 
charity from nobody. Brown did not look on this as charity. 
He had worked at a very nasty job the previous night, and 
he felt that he had fully earned the victuals which had been set 
before him. 

It was when he had nearly finished his repast, and was 
eating some delicious honey-cakes which were strongly spiced, 
that he began to understand the Spaniard's meaning. A let- 
ter was brought to him, and inside the letter were ten golden 
sequins. The letter was in English of a sort, and ran as fol- 
lows: 

" This gold fur the man I luv. My hart for the man I luv. 
Let him come two naight two the ouse with the grene shut- 
ters by the weping gait and arst for Fattima. He shall have 
luv and gold more than he thinks for" 

Brown crushed the paper up into a ball in his angry grasp. 
Then he jumped to his feet, and: "Where is the scoundrel 
who dared to bring me this ? " he cried. But the old woman 
who had been the messenger of love had disappeared, and the 
porter to whom Brown applied for information denied having 
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seen any woman either coming or going. The Englishman's 
indignation was very great that money should have been sent 
to him. He understood now the Spaniard's contempt. He 
felt contempt for himself. What was he to do with the 
money? Then he remembered that an assignation had been 
given to him, and he decided that as soon as it was possible 
for him to do so, he would go to the House with the Green 
Shutters by the Gate of Weeping, and that he would ask for 
Fattima just as directed, and that when he was shown into 
Fattima's presence he would fling the ten sequins at her feet 
and swing round on his heel, just as the Spaniard had done, 
and say, " Senora, I do not eat of that bread." In the mean- 
while he was not a hidalgo, but a poor slave. He had not 
the liberty to move outside the door, but must await his master's 
pleasure. 

So he dawdled with the rest, and amused himself by listen- 
ing to the talk of the men about the doorway. He heard that 
there had been a stormy scene between the American captain 
and the Dey, and that the American frigate had sailed, threat- 
ening to return with the other vessels and to do justice. At 
which the Turks smiled, while the Moors laughed derisively. 
What nation was this that, established only a few years, dared 
to threaten the Warlike City of Algiers, which had withstood 
the great Emperor Charles himself? The fact remained that 
America was now in a state of war with Algiers, and that any 
Americans in the territory . . . 

Brown felt a cold shiver run down his back. Was Betty 
in danger? These friends . . . The protection of Mc- 
Donnell would be as nothing! Hush! Listen! As for the 
Madamasella di America, the Dey had only waited until the 
departure of the American frigate. It had been a matter of 
knowledge for some hours that this woman had been carrying 
provisions to the poisoning sultana, Hayque, and that in direct 
defiance of the Dey's commands. Such insolence could not be 
tolerated for one single moment from a foreigner — and orders 
had been given. Here the man who was speaking lowered his 
voice, but Brown sidling up by the wall until he was close 
behind him, overheard the words, " Tonight ... At the 
British Garden. . . . To be brought to the Dey." More 
he could not hear, for the Moorish magnate who had been 
speaking turned his head at this moment and saw to his horrified 
amazement that a Christian slave had audaciously come up to 
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his side, and was standing so close to him that his fetid rags 
nearly touched his splendid red burnous. 

" You dog," cried the Moor. " You Christian dog. Do 
you dare pollute, with your filthy body, the air in which I 
stand and move? Do you dare stretch your dog's ears to 
listen to the words of wisdom that flow from my mouth? Lie 
down before me. You have taken fantasia into your head 
maybe. Well, I will beat it out of you. Lie down, here, in 
front of me, at once." So saying, the Moor raised his walk- 
ing-stick. Brown staggered where he stood. H© saw at a 
glance what would be the consequences if he refused to obey 
this man's insulting command. A disturbance would be caused. 
The man would try to enforce his orders by brute strength. 
Brown could fight like a demon. He would be overpowered, 
and though Beiram, summoned by the disturbance, might in- 
terfere, the chances were a thousand to one that he would 
be so illtreated by the crowd of Arabs that it would be im- 
possible for him to act for Betty at the very moment when 
her life, and more than life, depended upon his action prompt 
and effective. All this passed through his head like a flash 
of lightning, and then Brown did a heroic thing. As the 
astonished Moor repeated his command, the English gentle- 
man, clenching his fists and gritting his teeth together, mut- 
tered, " It is for Betty's sake," and prostrated himself on the 
pavement at the feet of the man who desired to beat him. 
However, just as the Moor had raised his stick and was about 
to inflict a vicious blow on the back of the man who was lying 
before him, Beiram came into the entrance. No sooner had 
he seen what was happening than he rushed forward, and 
snatching the stick out of the Moor's hands, began to belabour 
him soundly, demanding in angry tones since when a dog of a 
Moor dared to strike the servant of a Turkish Agha, in the 
Agha's own entrance-hall. When he had broken the stick over 
the Moor's back, he gave him one or two sounding buffets 
on each side of his face, then swung him round and kicked him 
out of his house into the street. Then turning in a friendly 
way to Brown, who had jumped to his feet at Beiram's first 
intervention, he told him that his mistress desired to speak to 
him, and that he was to go to the selamlik on the first floor, 
where the Lady Moll would address him from behind the 
purple curtain. 

Brown's perplexity was increased tenfold when, instead of 
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:i his mistress's flash vocabulary, Moll, 
* -lines, it is true, but with some attempt 
hat as he had worked well the previous 
all, blood is thicker than water — 
Jed with a hoarse laugh, " and as I 
Ji not thicker than gin and water, I'm 
. treat. You are a young man, and you 
ment after all these days of slavery. So 
mish dollars for you, and the porter has 
a have the night off. So go and see life 
- your stars for the luck that sent you as 
.se of Moll of Exeter, otherwise Newgate 
:rgling sound, as though she were drinking 
hich is exactly what she was doing), inter- 
ns. Shortly afterwards she asked him with 
was doing loitering on the other side of the 

■ had told him to go to h 

: up the two silver coins and said, " Thank 

Iked out of the room. " Victory number two 

he said, " though this was an easier one. The 

he cried, leaning against the wall, almost faint 

at such villainy. " Whatever in the world can I 

• j her that she should so earnestly desire my de- 

Oi course now I see it all. That woman is some 

vanton who has been put in my way so as to turn 

The rich spiced food, the heavy wines, these were 

•l to fire my blood and kill my prudence. Then this 

• iuii." He gave a bitter laugh. " They rather over- 

here. Fancy offering an English gentleman money as 

iucement to go to a tryst of love." But then a great 

of gratitude flooded his heart. He was free. He might 

Betty. There was yet time to save her, if only he knew 

to da 




CHAPTER XXII 

BETTY IN DANGER 

AT that moment the Spanish slave came into the court- 
yard. Brown, who felt friendly disposed towards ev- 
ery man until that man proved himself an enemy, and 
who trusted everybody who had not proved himself 
unworthy of confidence, hastened towards him, crying out, 
" Oh, Senor Padrone " — the Spaniard had told him that his 
name was Sebastiani Padrone — " I am so glad to see you, I 
want your advice sorely." 

The Spaniard drew himself up and looked him up and down 
in the manner which reminded Brown of the way in which 
the hero at Astley's Circus used to convey his contempt to 
the party who afterwards turned out to be the villain of the 
piece. Then Don Sebastiani swung round on his naked heel, 
presenting to the indignant Englishman a view of his ragged 
back. Brown was not going to be put off in that way. For 
one thing Betty's interests were at stake, for another he could 
allow no man to turn his back upon him without an explana- s 
tion. So he sprang forward and caught the Spaniard by the L 
arm and said, " What have I done that you should treat mc 
like this?" 

" When you were cleaning out the cesspool, Senor Brown," 
said the Spaniard, " I respected you. When I saw you eat- 
ing the bread of infamy, I despised you. But when you of- 
fered to share with me, Don Sebastiani Padrone, this bread, 
which was part payment made to you for your attentions by 
an infidel woman, then you insulted me, and I hated you. 
Leave go my arm. I do not consort with . . . with 
. . . well, with men such as you." 

"You are abominably unjust to me," cried Brown. "I 
am as innocent of vile conduct as you yourself. I have had 
no dealings whatever with that woman, though she tried to 
get me to speak with her during the night. And then I 
have had this letter, with money in it. You may read it I 
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mot help her sending it to me, and, of course, I am only 
iiting for the opportunity to throw the money back at her. 

for the meal you saw me eating, it was served to me by 
» orders of the lady of the house. She is an Englishwoman, 
i perhaps she has repented of her dislike for me. Or maybe, 
» was feeding me up for some special purpose. Surely you 
mot blame me for eating what is set before me. I have done 
thing to merit your insulting contempt, and another thing, 
I did not like you, and you were not so much older a man 
an I, I wouldn't stand your turning your back upon me. It 

what no man has ever attempted before, without getting 
trked. But as it is, I beg you to believe that I am as good 
id as clean a man as you are, and having assured you of that, 
ask you to help me in the great difficulty by which I am 
set." 

The Spaniard looked the Englishman hard in the face, 
hen, after a pause, he put out his hand. But Brown drew 
ick. " There is no need for that," he said. " I don't 
men care about shaking hands with a man who has to 
nzzle over the question whether I am a fit person for him 
> shake hands with. But as there is a young lady in ques- 
on, and as you hidalgos, caballeros, and so on are notorious 
>r your gallantry, 111 ask you to advise me what to do. In 
lort, the beautiful American girl, who is staying at the British 
Consulate, is to be arrested after nightfall and taken before 
be Dey. I love this girl with all my heart — there's another 
eason why I wouldn't look at any other woman — and I 
vant to warn her of her danger, and if possible help her to 
scape. Because, when she is taken before the Dey, 
hat ..." 

Here he paused waiting for the Spaniard to complete the 
>hrase. But Don Sebastiani Padrone, who had draped him- 
self in his ragged jacket as though it were a court mantle of 
the costliest description, quietly said, " I do not speak with 
men who refuse my hand when I offer it." 

" Oh, hang your susceptibilities," cried Brown, putting out 
both his hands, while a pleasant smile lighted up his hand- 
same face. " I beg your pardon. I meant no harm. For 

goodness' sake! Are we not both down low enough? and, 

as I tell you, there is a woman ip danger, in great danger. 

I want to help her, but I do not know what to do, and I have 
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come to you for advice. Surely you will not refuse me, ' 
there being a woman's honour at stake ? " 

"What is it that you want to know?" asked Don Sebas- 
tiani. i 

" How can we hide the girl? Is there any place where she ' 
would be safe? She should have sailed on the Guerriere, of I 
course. The British flag will be no protection to her, and ■ 
McDonnell will not be able to save her. She is an American 
citizeness, and she is very beautiful. Oh, Don Padrone, I 
think I shall die if anything happens to her! " 

" It is very difficult to advise you. If the Dey has set his 
heart on getting her into his power, why then the kindest thing 
you could do to her would be . . . Yes, exactly . . . 
a quack stab with a dagger in the heart. And as for a refuge, 
if she be not safe in the British Consulate, she will be in 
danger in any house in Algiers. This is not a civilised city. 
We are amongst treacherous barbarians. Here am I in chains, 
a respectable Spanish merchant, because of a debt owing to j 
the Dey by some other Spaniards whom I don't know, whom ? 
I have never seen, and who . . ." J 

" Yes, yes," cried Brown impatiently. " I know your is 
a shocking case, but in the meanwhile about Miss Langhome? 
She is to be arrested to-night. That is to say unless I can 
find a refuge for her anywhere. And what can I do, a help- 
less slave ? Of course," said Brown, " I could die fighting for |\ 
her, but that wouldn't help her much." y 

" There is a place which we know of," said Padrone. " A ^. 
refuge, but it is no hiding-place for a delicate woman." ^ 

" Oh, Betty Langhorne isn't as delicate as all that I ^ 
mean, she's a girl with energy and pluck, who could put up 
with some discomfort if necessary." 

" Well, of course," said the Spaniard, " when the choice lies 
between comfort and . . . and . . . well, we know 
what would await her if she fell into the hands of that 
treacherous libertine, Omar Pasha. There is the cave where 
Cervantes and his companions lived for several months. It 
is a safe hiding-place, for its whereabouts is a secret, known 
only to two or three Spaniards. The secret was passed on 
from one to another of us Spaniards who came to Algiers, be- 
cause one never knows in this city when a man may need a 
hiding-place. I should say that if this lady's case is as desperate 
as you say, the best thing she could do would be to hide there 
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th such provisions as she could take with her, or a devoted 
end could smuggle to her. It's a poor lookout anyway, and 
she were a friend of mine, I would let her have a loaded 
»tol to put in her belt for herself, and in case ... Of 
urse the Americans may come back very soon. And, after 
i, Cervantes and his companions lived there for months and 
Miths." 

" Don Sebastiani," cried Brown. " You're a splendid fel- 
w, and you have put life back into my heart. Miss Lang- 
irne won't mind living in a cave. She will like it, I should 
y, call it a real picnic, no doubt. You don't know the pluck 
: these Virginian girls. And as you say, your friend Sir 
antes — wasn't that what you called the man ? — lived there 
ir so many months, and being a man of title he would natu- 
illy be a bit more particular. . . ." 
" I spoke of Don Miguel Cervantes-Saavedra," said the 
paniard with an air of importance. " The immortal author 
i Don Quixote. He was of respectable though not of noble 
rigin. But his works entitle him to as much respect as though 
e had adorned a title." 

" Just so, just so," said Brown. " What a touchy man 
ou are! I am a sailor, and I have little time for reading, 
nd though the book you mention, Donkey Hot, seems familiar 
o me, I can't say I have read the work. As I was saying, 
bliss Langhorne will be grateful to you for telling me of this 
helter. I am free for the day, and if you will pilot me and 
how me how one can reach this cave . . . I'll try and 
muggle her in there before the Dey's chaouchs call at the 
British Garden." 

" It shall be as you say," said the Spaniard. " It is the 
luty of every man to do the utmost in his power to protect a 
Christian maiden from the devilish designs of these infernal 
jirates. I am free to accompany you now. Our master has 
£one to the Divan, our mistress . . . well, I do not wish 
to speak evil of any woman, so I will content myself by saying 
that there came into port yesterday a vessel from on board 
which twelve bottles of English gin were removed. I am 
therefore free, and if you will, I will take you and show you 
the way to reach the cave, where the illustrious Don Miguel 
Cervantes-Saavedra spent several months in hiding. The lady, 
as you say, lives outside the gates." 

" She does." 
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" That is well, for otherwise it would have been impossible 
for you to pass out with her after dark, and in the daytime 
you would have been observed. I need not impress upon you 
the urgent necessity of keeping the secret of this cave, . . . 
You yourself see what a good thing it is to have one safe 
place of refuge. There are usually spies hanging about the 
shore near the cave, men on the look-out for runaway slaves, 
anxious to earn the premium. After dark you have no need 
to fear these, for they are behind the city walls. And it is 
not very pleasant to dawdle about there at night. There are 
the jackals, and there are . . . But what am I saying. I 
ought not to frighten you." 

" Frighten me," cried Brown with enthusiasm. " I rejoice 
to hear that there are dangers to be overcome to place the girl 
in safety. I love her. I want to fight for her. I rejoice 
almost in these dangers which beset her. It is foolish per- 
haps. • • • 

" The gentleman who occupied the cave, the writer of whom 
I told you, he very well understood that longing for adventure, 
that wish to fight against tremendous odds. But there, alas, 
it is not windmills nor yet sheep that will offer themselves 
to your spear. To be frank, the mountain there is infested 
with hyenas, and • • • and . • •" 

"Oh, I don't think Miss Langhorne will be much scared 
with hyenas, considering she is hiding away from a much 
crueller and uncleaner beast, Omar Dey. And, besides, as a 
Virginian girl she will have had meetings with bear and wild- 
cat, and things of that sort. And generally speaking, isn't the 
hyena a very poor sort of vermin anyway, the kind of thing 
you boot out of your path? I don't think that Betty — Miss 
Langhorne — will mind the hyenas." 

........ • 

Brown found McDonnell in absolute ignorance of the steps 
which were about to be taken against him. The British Con- 
sul was horrified, knowing what a relentless enemy Omar 
would prove. He trembled to think of what might be the fate 
of Betty Langhorne, for whom his family and himself had con- 
ceived the warmest affection, since she had been entrusted to 
their care by her mother. He reproached himself bitterly for 
not having kept a better watch over the impulsive girl's move- 
ments. Of course he had all along disapproved of those ex- 
peditions in Moorish costume, but Betty had a half-coaxing, 
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half-imperious way with her, and generally did exactly what 
she liked. But he would have opposed, by every means in 
his power, such a foolhardy act as that of taking food to the 
refugees in the mosque, yes, even if it had been necessary to 
lock the Virginian girl up in her room like a very Moorish 
bride. McDonnell felt the gravest apprehension. 

" The poor child," he cried. " She is lost. She is undone. 
Once she falls into Omar's hands her liberty is gone for ever. 
How can one imagine the active, bright, intelligent Betty, a 
slave in the Grand Harem at the beck and call of an illiterate 
brute like Omar, she who was destined by Nature to be the 
wife of some brave man, and the mother of splendid children. 
I declare that with my own hands I could shoot the dear girl, 
before the chaouchs come for her. This is the most dreadful 
news I have ever heard. And I am not thinking of my family 
nor of myself, though of course we are ruined also." He 
put his hand to his forehead and paced up and down the court- 
yard, holding Brown by the arm. " I can see no hope any- 
where. I do not see any chance of hiding Betty from the 
police." 

" If Miss Langhorne will trust herself to me," said Brown, 
"I will find a hiding-place for her. In fact it is found 
already." 

" And that is? " asked the Consul. 

"Ah, that I am not at liberty to tell you," said Brown. 
"The place is kept secret. I was obliged to give my sacred! 
word of honour not to reveal its whereabouts to anybody, ex- 
cept, of course, to Miss Langhorne. I may not even tell 
you." 

The Consul looked at the slave in a curious way for just 
a second. Then said, " Brown, if you save Miss Lang- 
horne in this dreadful pass you will place me under an un- 
dying obligation. The poor girl, the poor, imprudent, gen- 
erous-hearted girl! What is really far worse than death men- 
aces her. . . . 

" I suppose that I may look forward to joining you in the 
slave-gang," said McDonnell, after a pause. " But," he added, 
shaking himself just like a dog does, " never mind me. We 
must save Betty if there is any means of doing so. The 
notice is of the shortest, and even now the spies, no doubt, are 
all round the house. If there were a foreign ship in port 
. . • but as chance will have it the harbour is empty. 
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There is the Guardian Bashi, who is friendly, and I think that 
the Captain of the Port is not hostile to me, but there, they 
both tremble in their shoes at the very name of Omar. A 
thing that occurred to me at once was to ask one of my 
Moorish friends to hide Betty in his harem. There she would 
be as safe from Omar as in sanctuary. . . •" 

"I am surprised at your having such an idea. To put 
Betty Langhorne in the harem of a Moor. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself," cried Brown indignantly, though at 
heart he felt that there was, save for one objection, very wise 
counsel in the plan. 

"You need not flare up. I quite see the objection. The 
Moor having such a pearl in his power might very well for- 
get All the more so that those stories about the loyalty of 
the Arab are just so much romancing. He is the most 
treacherous brute in the world, more treacherous even than the 
Mexican Indian. Betty would not be free from outrage five 
minutes after we had left her there. No, no! Oh, what a 
pity it is that she did not accept Commodore Decatur's offer 
and sail on the Guerriere. But there is some extraordinary 
attraction for her in Algiers. I wonder what it is?" 

Brown flushed. Then he said, " I take it that you are at a 
loss to suggest any plan for her safety, McDonnell." 

" That is so. I am racking my brain without result. We 
are caught in a trap here. If we had anything in the shape 
of a boat, even a rowing boat • • • but that would be no 
use in the daytime, and by nightfall the chaouchs will be here. 
There is not a European in Algiers who would dare give her 
shelter ; the Moors are out of the question for the reason stated. 
I don't know what to do, I don't know what to do." 

" Well," cried Brown. " I have a plan. How long will 
it be before the Americans come back? " 

" Madison said that he hoped to be here within a fort- 
night. The American squadron is coming, and they mean to 
tackle the Dey seriously." 

" Then what we have got to do is to keep Betty out of the 
power of these fiends for a fortnight. She is a plucky girl?" 

" None more so, as you know." 

" Who is a plucky girl ? " cried a laughing voice, and 
Betty herself stood before them. She was dressed for riding, 
having just returned from her usual gallop on the sands. Her 
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face was flushed, her eyes sparkled, her hair, which had come 
Somewhat loose under her straw hat, shone gloriously. 

"Who is a plucky girl?" she cried. "Were you speak- 
ing of me? Because if you were it is strange. I have just 
been complimenting myself on my courage. Fancy, Consul, 
a dirty-looking fellow, just outside the River Gate, rushed up 
to me and wanted to catch hold of my horse's head. He 
shouted out something very insolent. I told him to leave go, 
and as he wouldn't I brought my crop right down across his 
face. You should have heard him yell. But he fell back, and 
as I rode off I heard him shouting out the most awful threats." 
McDonnell and Brown exchanged glances. Evidently this 
man was some over-zealous police spy, who had been put to 
watch at the Bab-el-Oued. 

"My dear Betty," said the Consul. "You are a plucky 

girl, and now you will have to show it. You are in the 

gravest danger. It has come to the ears of the Dey that it 

was you who carried food to Hayque the Sultana in the 

mosque, and he has vowed vengeance upon you. The police 

are coming to-night to the British Garden to arrest you. 

Prom me, in my capacity as British representative, there is 

no protection whatever. Omar cares nothing for the British 

flag, and for the rest he is just now at war with your country. 

It is a thousand pities that you did not sail with Decatur, and 

had I known into what imprudence your kindness of heart had 

betrayed you, I should have carried you on board myself, rather 

than allow you to stay here. Captain Brown, here, who has 

brought me this awful news, and to whom, if we save you, 

fou will owe your life, was just about to tell me some plan 

le has thought out for rescuing you." 

" How scared you both look," cried Betty. " I am not so 
frightened of any old Dey as you may fancy. Not I. Our 
>rave American marines will be here — the same who whipped, 
jvell, never mind — they will be here in a few days, and I do 
lot think that, in view of that fact, Omar, for all his fury 
ind insolence, would care to insult an American girl. The 
reckoning he would have to pay would perhaps be a bit too 
heavy for his liking. But that doesn't mean that I want to 
be arrested or that I am not grateful to Captain Brown " — 
she smiled upon the English skipper — "for showing such an 
interest in my welfare." 
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" Such an interest ! " cried Brown. " Oh, Miss Langhorne, 
how can you speak in that cold way? Why, I would lay down 
my life for you." 

"What do these people intend to do with me anyway?" 
asked Betty. 

McDonnell looked away. After a while he said, "They 
would force you to marry the Dey against your will." 

" Oh, would they," cried Betty, cracking the lash of her 
crop. " I would very much like to see them try to do that 
This child marries no man against her will. So if it's that 
that is worrying you two men, you may cheer up. Look here. 
I took a tip from that Moorish woman with whom I walked 
up to the forest, — Namouna, her name was — and this is what 
I always carry in my garter." So saying, she stooped down 
raising the skirt of her riding habit, plucked from beneath it a 
long, narrow dagger of Kabyle steel, with a point like a needle. 

" No, sir," she repeated. " Nobody marries this child 
against her will. But," she added, "I am none the less grate- 
ful to Captain Brown for his devotion. I am sure I have the 
kindest friends. Lieutenant Madison, now, how anxious he 
is about my safety! He did not like to leave me here, unpro- 
tected as he said." 

"Oh, did he?" cried Brown, knitting his brows. "Very 
thoughtful of him, to be sure. Well, Miss Langhorne, I am 
glad to see that you are prepared for the worst, and that if 
any man tries violence upon you, you have the wherewithal 
to give him some change out of his coin. But the great thing 
is to get you out of harm's way, out of any chance of your hav- 
ing to use that dagger, because that would, I fear, be the last 
act of bravery you would be able to perform. You can't master 
the warlike city of Algiers with that one little weapon, though 
I have no doubt you have all the pluck that would be wanted 
for such an enterprise. The thing is this, I have found a hid- 
ing-place where you will be absolutely safe. It is a cave on 
the other side of the town, about a mile from the Gate of Weep- 
ing. Its whereabouts is only known to one other man in Al- 
giers except myself, and I am under oath to tell nobody else. 
I have seen the place to-day. The one other man of whom I 
have spoken took me and showed it to me. It is dry and 
cool, and there is enough light to read by. And I am told 
that at night it is warm there, even on the cold Algerian nights. 
There is a kind of natural bench on which you can lie full 
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ength, and with a rug or two, which I will contrive to smug- 
gle to you, you will be able to sleep quite comfortably. Some 
irovisions I have already managed to hide in the cave, and there 
5 a spring of water there. I feel that Miss Langhorne would 
e absolutely safe from danger there, and I'll undertake to see 
hat she gets food every day while she is there. And as I know 
hat she is a great reader, it will interest her to hear that this 
i the cave which was occupied for several months, during 
lis captivity here, by Sir Vancey Veddera, or some such name. 
le was a literary man, not of noble but of respectable origin, 
he immortal author of Donkey Hot" 

"Oh, how interesting!" cried Betty. "Have you really 
ound the cave where Cervantes lived ? I have read all about 
is escape in Father Haedo's book. How romantic! How did 
ou find the place? Oh, take me there at once! I am keen to 
ee the cave. And is it true that all the fourteen of them, for 
Cervantes had thirteen companions, you know, carved their 
lames on the rock? Fancy seeing Cervantes' own signature. 
!, who admire his Don Quixote so immensely, though I do not 
idmire people who are always fighting without any provocation 
vhatever." 

" That's for you, Brown," said McDonnell. Then he 
idded, " I don't like the idea, of course, of Betty's living in a 
rave out there on the mountain side. But it really seems the 
mly chance she has of escape. The Americans cannot be longer 
ban a fortnight. The Guerriere was to join the squadron 
it Gibraltar, and bring the ships back here to force the Dey 
nto compliance. Possibly they may be here a bit earlier and, 
>f course, with the Stars and Stripes flying in Algiers harbour, 
Jetty would have nothing more to fear. So I think that your 
Jan, Brown, is the only one we can adopt. The fact is there 
s no other. Betty must have a gun and ammunition and a 
xmple of pistols. And we will give her a book or two." 

"I'll take the Don Quixote' 9 said Betty, "in the original 
Spanish, and a dictionary, and I'll spend my time reading it. 
[ am not the least bit afraid of staying alone in a nice, dry, 
x>ol cave with a natural bench to lie on, with fresh spring 
vater, and all the other advantages which Captain Brown has 
o eloquently described. I can take very good care of myself. 
Jut you, Consul, and your family? Will not the Dey try to 
evenge himself upon you for his disappointment, when his 
police find that their bird has flown? I do not want to bring 
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trouble upon you. You have your children to think of, and 
your grown-up daughter. Perhaps her risk is as great is mine." 

" I think not/' said McDonnell, speaking with no great 
conviction, however. "We are Britishers, you see, and the 
Algerines are more afraid of us than they are of the Ameri- 
cans." 

" Oh ! " cried Betty pouting her lips. 

" Yes! They have not tasted your quality yet. And in any 
case, it is my duty to think of your safety first. When the 
police come to-night you must be safely hidden away." 

"There is one thing that is greatly in our favour," said 
Brown. " I learned, as we came through the Gate of Weep- 
ing, that this afternoon they are going to put Hayque to 
death. ... In consequence, there will be a huge crowd 
in the streets and on the roads, and Miss Langhorne will be 
able to slip away through the town unobserved. For my part, 
I have a paper from my master which allows me to pass out 
of the gates. Let Miss Langhorne put on her Moorish things. 
Let her stuff her pockets with everything that she is likely to 
need, and when the town is all agog with this woman's execu- , 
tion, let her join me beyond the little kouba, which stands just 
before the Arab cemetery is reached on the slope of the hill. 
Above that cemetery she will see a huge palm tree, which stands 
out from the forest which there covers the mountain side. 
There is a thicket of bushes near the foot of that palm tree. 
I shall be hiding in there. In the meanwhile I will convey 
to the cave anything that you may entrust to me. She ought 
to have a rug or two and a pillow. If you will have those 
things packed in a sack, with a little soiled linen on the 
top . . . Should they ask at the gate what I am carrying 
out of the town, I will tell them that I am going to wash for 
my master. But my paper signed by Beiram is sufficient pass- 
port. You might put some food and a bottle or two of wine 
in the sack — never mind making it as heavy as you choose, the 
more things you let her have the better. She ought to be 
well provisioned, for she will have to remain in hiding for at 
least a fortnight, and in this country who can say that I shall 
be able to go to the cave every day to renew her stores? For I 
alone am to know where Miss Langhorne is hidden." 

" Oh, surely I am to know also," cried the Consul. 

" No, sir," cried Brown. " I have passed my word of 
honour to the Spaniard who showed me the place. Besides, 
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it will be better that you should not know, for you are sure to 
be questioned, and if you do not know you cannot tell. 
Because, if you do know, they are very persuasive in their 
methods, and you might let the secret out against your 
will." Brown looked meaningly at the Consul. 

" You mean that they might torture Mr. McDonnell to 
make him give me up ? " cried Betty, looking horrified. 

" No, no, no, not so bad as that," replied Brown, " but 
they might press him very hard. Anyway he is not to know. 
I hope you trust me, Miss Langhorne. You may do so. You 
may, indeed. I would gladly give my life for yours, and if 
they should discover that I know where you are hiding, they 
may exhaust their tortures on me, I will not speak. But they 
won't get a chance to torture me, for Til fight them until they 
kill me, and they will only have my dead body to rack. But 
it is not coming to that. You are going to lie snug and comfy 
until the Americans rescue you, and I shall hang on here until 
Lord Exmouth comes and frees me. So I am not despairing 
at all, for I know that we shall all meet again elsewhere under 
happier circumstances." 

And so at last it was arranged, and Betty hurried to her room 
once more to put on Moorish costume. But on the advice of 
Brown, who displayed in this juncture remarkable forethought 
and prudence, the girl dressed herself in quite a different cos- 
tume from the one she used on the previous occasions. Miss 
McDonnell, who was of the same height as Betty, put on the 
old dress, and shortly, before Betty was ready to go, the Con- 
sul's daughter left the house alone. McDonnell watching from 
one of the windows, saw very soon that Brown's advice had 
been excellent. A Moorish woman emerged from an archway 
directly his daughter had passed it, and began to follow her. 
This was a female spy, who had been put there to watch Betty's 
movements. Miss McDonnell, acting on her father's instruc- 
tions, took the woman for a long walk through the city, and 
along the shore in the direction opposite to the one that Betty 
was taking. Thanks to this ruse the street was clear when at 
last Betty came out. She got away quite unnoticed, and soon 
mingled with the throng which was making for the Djenina 
Palace. From there she managed to reach the Gate of Weep- 
ing, and so got out into the country. The road along which she 
had to go to reach the appointed place was crowded with 
people either coming from the city or hastening to be present at 
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the spectacle of the putting to death of Hayque, the Dey's 
deposed Sultana. Betty did not hear one word of pity for the 
poor woman. She shuddered a little as she drew near to the 
palm tree, for the forest was just beyond, and she thought of 
Namouna and her fate. Yet she had full trust in Brown, and 
strange to say, she no longer felt that it was not a nice thing 
in a man to be very quarrelsome, even when his pugnacity led 
him into fighting with men in the presence of ladies. It seemed 
to her that it was a very gpod thing for a man to be very 
brave, and ready to grapple with anybody or anything. Brown 
was just the kind of a man a woman liked to have near her 
when she was in danger. He was a good fellow. 

When some minutes later Miss Langhorne saw him beckon- 
ing to her, from a clearing in the thicket which jutted out 
from the forest, she walked towards him with a friendly smile 
on her face. When she reached him she put out both her hands 
and said, " Oh, thank God, Captain Brown, for sending you 
to protect and help me in my great trouble. I am very, very 
brave, but I am a woman, and I don't want to be taken by those 
horrible men. I am so young, Captain Brown, I want to live 
and be happy." 

" Come along, Miss Langhorne," he whispered, drawing 
her through the bushes. "The park gates to Sir Vancey's 
country mansion are just a little further on. We shall be there 
directly. Don't be afraid." 



CHAPTER XXIII 
hayque's ride to death 

A GREAT crowd had assembled in the square in front 
of the barracks of the janissaries. There were people 
there of every class. Turks, but of these only very 
few, Moors in gorgeous jackets embroidered with 
^old over caftans of many colours. Many red turbans were 
:o be seen amidst the thousand head-dresses, showing that there 
vere those who had taken the pilgrimage to Mecca, and were 
Hadji in consequence. There were Jews also, dressed in blue 
ind black. These did not mingle with the crowd of Arabs, 
>ut stood apart, with something akin to consternation upon 
heir intelligent faces. Many slaves, who could be recognised 
>y the indescribable squalor of their appearance and the black- 
3rown of their skins, tanned by the scorching rays of the sun, 
moved deferentially and with constantly repeated, " Balek Sidi ! 
Balek Sidi ! " through the groups of free men, spat upon here, 
struck there, abused everywhere. There were hordes of 
women of the lower orders in common clothes, but here and 
there the fine silk of her garments proclaimed that some great 
lady had been allowed forth by her husband to see the sight 
of the day, under the care of big smooth-faced eunuchs and 
vigorous negresses. Most of the men carried little boys in 
their arms, or held them perched upon their shoulders. 

In the very centre of the square the chaouchs held vacant 
1 small place which they had cleared, and an alley from this 
iearing to the gates of the Djenina Palace. It was from the 
*ome of the sultanas that the lady was to come who was to 
ide upon the small roadster, which was standing in the very 
-entre of the square, gazed upon by thousands of cruel beady 
tyes. 

It was a small grey donkey, with black ears and a black 
*ail, which, with a halter round its neck, was being held by 
i big negro, who was dressed in flaming scarlet. The donkey 
was garlanded with wreaths of lilac, and across its body was 
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tied a yellow cloth* A Christian slave, a man who had been 
a familiar of the Inquisition in Spain, and who readily lent 
himself to work of this kind, was standing midway down die 
alley which led to the palace gates. He held some chords in 
one hand, and under his arm there was tucked what looked 
like a roll of sacking. He wore a hideous grin on his face. 
The Turks looked upon him with the horror with which one 
contemplates a loathsome thing, the Moors drew back when- 
ever he moved, and even the beggars shrank from his approach. 
There were lepers in the crowd, and the lad with the mons- 
trous elephantiasis stricken hands, and others who were covered 
with horrible sores, but not one of these, even the most repelling 
and horrible, who did not shrink from the man, who, with 
cords in one hand and a roll of sackcloth under his arm, stood 
grinning in the pathway which led from the marble archway 
of the palace of the sultanas to where the little grey donkey 
stood who was wreathed in garlands of lilac, with a yellow 
cloth tied round its body, and held with a halter by a negro 
in flaming scarlet. The Turks do not readily shed blood, and 
for any execution the Mezouard, or Public Executioner, used 
ever to hire the services of one of the followers of Christ. 

Hayque, who so long had lain in the bosom of Omar, the 
King; Hayque, the great Pearl of Africa; Hayque was never 
to hunger again. The time had come for her to ride forth 
triumphantly through the city over which she once had ruled, 
and every man and woman who had heard the tales of her 
great and wonderful beauty was now to see, unveiled, the 
radiant face which had brought a king to his knees before her. 

She was to ride through the city of Algiers and round the 
city walls, and everyone was to look upon the face which then 
was to disappear for ever from the eyes of men. 

Hayque was in great gladness, and her bosom swelled with 
pride. 

" They will all see me," she said to her maids. " They will 
be dazzled with my beauty, and, long after to-day, men, 
speaking to Omar Pasha, will repeat, ' Hayque was most beau- 
tiful. Surely there never was a more beautiful woman than 
Hayque. Do you not sorely miss Hayque, whose skin was so 
soft, and whose eyes were so large, and where will you ever 
find such fire as glowed beneath the perfect arches of her heavy 
brows? ' And another will say to the King that since he saw 
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Hayque's little foot hanging down the ass's side he has sought 
eagerly for footprints on the sand, footprints just as small as 
that, well knowing he should never find those phantom foot- 
steps. And a third will tell Omar that when Hayque passed 
him on her ride of shame, there came a breath of perfume 
across his face from which he reeled, thinking that the gates 
of Heaven had opened. And Omar will knit his bushy brows 
and he will say, looking wistfully out to sea, ' Yes, yes, Hayque 
had a beautiful face. Yes, yes, Hayque's eyes were full of fire. 
You are quite right, she had a little foot. And you, you, too, 
are right, the scent of her was like the fragrance of the houris 
who stand near the throne of Allah ! ' And looking wistfully 
out to sea, as I said, he will feel, oh, such a yearning at heart, 
and when he walks by the seashore, as he sometimes does, when 
he ever has ventures on the waters, and is eager for the sight 
of the returning galleys, then he will listen to the low moaning 
monotony of the waves, and they will seem to say to him, 
1 Hayque, who once was yours, is lost to you. Hayque sports 
with us here, where you can never come ! ' And he will re- 
turn moodily to his palace, and he will walk in the places where 
I used to be, and he will call, ' Hayque, Hayque, Pearl of 
my Heart, and Delight of my Eyes ! ' And there will be no 
answer, only the dim smiles on the smooth yellow faces of the 
eunuchs and the whispers of the other women whom jealousy 
shall incense when they hear my name. Yes, Omar will be 
punished. He will learn what I was to him. He will under- 
stand what it was he threw away when he brought into the 
chamber the little Kabyle maid, who died from too great — 
want of love." 

For her ride through the streets of Algiers, for the triumphal 
ride which was to lead at last to where the violet waters of 
the sea lapped the black rocks, from which springs the Peiion 
Tower, Hayque, Sultana, arrayed herself in all the finery that 
had been left to her. For the last time her many slaves were 
constrained to obey her behest. 

She bathed herself long in a bath of warm water to which 
attar of roses had been added, and she powdered her skin with 
some scented powder which had delighted Omar, who had 
loved to kiss the soft mysterious places which now smelled of 
geraniums in spring, powder which had been stolen with the 
baggage of the Queen of Sicily. She had drawn on her legs 
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stockings of yellow silk, which came from the Palace in Pekin, 
and on her feet she wore little slippers of pale rose satin worked 
with brilliants. 

" Let her take what she likes for her last adornment." 
Omar Pasha had said it. Indeed he was not ill-pleased that 
the people of Algiers should see how his wives were dressed, 
what kind of women shared the couch of the Dey. Hayque's 
shirt was of the lightest cambric, so delicate of texture that to 
reach the ground from the maidservant's hand who let it fall 
it took longer than the time in which a scholar counts up to 
ten. Her vest was of pure thread of gold, and over the breast 
was a caftan of pale green silk, and above the caftan was a 
band of rose-coloured velvet, studded with pearls. She wore 
upon her head a large straw hat of very fine Sicilian straw, 
and her hair fell down beneath it in ruddy ringlets. Round 
her forehead and passing over the back of her head was a 
band of rose-coloured velvet, embroidered with gold and 
studded with diamonds. Her hair was profusely scented, and 
had been powdered with ground cloves. Over this, powder of 
pure gold had been sprinkled, so that the tresses should glitter 
in the sunlight. Otto of roses had been scattered over her 
body ; her finger-tips had been freshly dyed with henna, and the 
eyelashes and eyebrows had been tinged with kohl. The ripe 
lips needed but little colouring, but Hayque bade her slave 
make them look redder than ever they were before. "The 
lips of women who are afraid are pale," she said, " and I am 
brave, I am a queen who is to ride forth for the first time 
among her people. I am a queen of grace and beauty, and men 
who have come out to mock and revile shall bow their heads. 

" And Omar, watching from his marble balconies, shall bite 
his lips to see how men admire me, and how they bend their 
necks as I go by. For the strength of Omar and his janis- 
saries, and the horses and riders and the forests of his spears, 
and all his gleam and glory and all his rush and riot and the 
marching and counter-marching of his legions, and the treasures 
of the Kasbah, the dark caverns which are filled with the 
plundered gold, yes, all the jewels and the ingots and the em- 
broidered cloths, and the laces of silver and gold, and the 
armouries of costly weapons and the tiers of cannon which rise 
above tiers of cannon, all these things are nothing, nothing — 
do you hear me? — by the side of a woman such as I, and 
I hold all these things here in the hollow of my hand, and I 
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put my lips up, pouting like this, and I blow, puff, and it is 
all gone, but I, the woman, remain, for my mastery is im- 
mutable, undying." 

But her maids were not listening any longer, her mastery 
over them at least had ceased now that she was dressed and 
perfumed for her long ride through a jeering city. And it 
would not be well for any of them to appear more attentive 
than duty forced her to be to the Sultana, whose reign was to 
end in a choking struggle by the Penon Tower. Hayque saw 
that all the women had fallen away. She saw them hurrying 
down the paths that led to the Grand Harem. Some stood in 
groups and laughed and talked and pointed. She found her- 
self alone. Then she walked up to her mirror and examined 
every detail of her dress. Suddenly she gave a little cry, for 
in the glass she had seen the grinning face of a most evil- 
looking man, who held cords in one hand and who carried 
under one arm a roll of sackcloth. She tossed her head and 
stamped her little foot upon the marble floor. What man was 
this who dared penetrate into the chamber of the queen? But 
nobody came to her summons. Of all the thousand slaves who 
but a few days ago would have flown to avenge in blood the 
outrage put upon her, not one appeared. The man was beck- 
oning to her with his finger. His face was pale and drawn. 
He looked like monks whom she had seen hurrying to the 
bagnios to tend her husband's slaves when they were dying, 
but his face was evil, while those had looked kind. The man 
was bowing to her, now he held out the packet of cords. She 
threw back her head and called, "Omar! Omar! Omar!" 
There was silence. Then those who were without heard 
scream follow scream. There was a rush of men, and the 
thing that was seen was like many dogs growling over a poor 
wounded pigeon that was struggling to escape. 

And then the negro in the flaming scarlet, who grinned from 
ear to ear, was seen to lead the grey donkey, which was 
wreathed with lilac, right up to the porch of the palace gate. 
And then scream after scream was heard once more. 

And now, amidst the dancing of the buffoons and the clam- 
ouring of the mob, the donkey, led by the negro in his scarlet 
coat, advanced slowly. Boys ran on ahead and sprang into the 
air and looked back, scenting blood. Women, closely veiled, 
peering with cruel eyes over the red ad jars, pointed their fingers 
and muttered insults. But the men stood for the most part 
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open-eyed and open-mouthed, and stared at the woman who 
was seated, bound upon the yellow cloth, facing the ass's tail 
All those eyes were filled with desire. The woman advanced, 
not cloaked in infamy, but wrapped round with the tumultuous 
longings of a world. And it was as Hayque had foreseen. 
The Algerine tyrant, peeping from behind the cedar lattice of 
the selamlik, seeing what was in the eyes of all the men, while 
radiant, glorious, in her fresh, young, scented, glowing woman- 
hood, she who had been his queen, who had lain so close, so 
close to his heart, rode by, felt all the lust of blood that was 
in him, all the murder that was in the air that wreathed him 
round, all the cruelty which ran in his chill veins like a slow 
and poisonous fluid, felt all these things in riot within him, 
and longed to call the legions of his janissaries and let them 
loose upon this adulterous crowd to flesh their yataghans in all 
those yearning bodies. 

By the Gate of Weeping a Frankish woman raised her little 
daughter in the air, and spoke to the child, who blew a kiss 
to the pretty lady riding donkey-back. Hayque had no eyes 
for these things. She was looking at the men, she was looking 
at all those faces, all those beards, all those eyes, those uniforms 
and cloaks and swords, and big red boots, and the long glit- 
tering spurs. And she thought how ugly it all was, and she 
wondered that she should ever have cared for those things, and 
it seemed to her that the crowd was like so much vermin 
swarming on the face of the earth. And the breath of sea-air 
that just there swept over her face reminding her whither her 
fate was tending, brought no fear with it. Oh, it would be 
cool under the violet waters, away, away from all these feverish 
breaths. 

A man who was caught on the hooks outside the Gate of 
Weeping, and who had been yelling horribly with pain, paused 
when he saw her passing by, and stared down open-eyed upon 
her. And her heart leaped up at the triumph of her woman- 
hood, to which, in the agony of death, man had paid homage. 

Nor was homage paid to the Sultana, who was to die, by 
man alone. For as upon her ride she reached the gate, which 
is on the western side of the town — the New Gate it is 
called — some women of the Oulad-Nail tribe, who were 
standing under the archway, ran out to greet her. These 
were the strange women of the mountain tribe, who in strange 
ways amass the dowries with which they return home to their 
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promised bridegrooms in the mountain fastnesses. They are 
the women whom all men court, but of whom none is jealous. 
They tattoo fanciful patterns upon their faces and arms, they 
wear upon their heads Egyptian diadems, their legs are covered 
with anklets which clatter as they dance, and upon their arms 
they have many glittering bracelets. They are always dressed 
in gaudy colours . . . colours so intense and warm that 
they outrival the rainbow tints, and at night-time they paint 
their faces and take the long veil in their hands with which, 
as they dance to die sound of the tambourine, they weave 
figures in the air. They are at the beck and call of any man 
who has one piastre to spend. In Christian lands at that time 
they would have been branded on the forehead, and pilloried 
and whipped and thrown into dungeon depths. But in Algiers 
the gifts that a woman has she may sell or give as it pleases her. 
It is only of the wife that the Moor demands fidelity, and 
enforces it with death. 

When the girls of the Oulad-Nail saw Hayque the Sultana, 
Hayque the beautiful, Hayque the Great Pearl, passing by on 
her way to death, they, supposing that what she had done was 
what tie women of the Oulad-Nail always do, thinking that 
she was to perish because she had turned to another man from 
the wearisome embraces of her legal lord, felt great pity and 
friendship for her, and ran forth waving their veils and crying 
"Lai! Lai! Lai! Leila!" the cry of great rejoicing which 
women raise at marriage feasts. For they wished to pretend, 
being women accustomed to mummeries, that this was not a 
procession of infamy and death, but the triumphal progress of 
a bride. And joining hands, they circled round the ass with 
the woman which it bore, and so loosening hands, advanced 
dancing round and round. Some beat the tambourine, and 
some waved their coloured scarves, and all sang the words with 
which one greets a Moorish bride. And one of them seeing 
an old man who was bringing flowers into town to sell in the 
market ran and bought with all the silver which she had won in 
the riotous night that was passed, all the money which she had 
gathered for the man she loved in the mountain fastnesses of 
the Oulad-Nail, and beckoning to one of her companions to 
help her carry the large basket, ran on ahead of the negro in 
the flaming scarlet, scattering roses, jasmine, and a hundred 
fragrant blossoms. And the people all stared and wondered, 
for never before was seen such a ride to death. And when 
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these women learned from the cries of the populace that the 
woman to whom they had been doing honour was not to die 
because she had loved more than her husband, but because she 
had so loved her husband that she could not allow another 
woman to steal her place in his bosom and live — then more 
than ever did they exalt her glory. For the women of the 
Oulad-Nail tribe, when they do surrender to one man their 
hearts, as completely as to the world the rest, that man is con- 
secrated theirs, and for any woman who comes between, the 
women of the Oulad-Nail carry a poignard in their garters. 
The Algerine woman had used poison ; well, all women cannot 
bear the sight of blood, and for some who steal a husband's 
heart, a stab is too easy a death. Poison burns and corrodes, 
and it is well that she should drink it by whom another 
woman's breast was burned with corroding jealousies. 

There was never known in the Warlike City of Algiers such 
a ride to death. By the River Gate a janissary was seen to 
give to the woman who was being taken to a shameful death 
the high salute which the soldiers made alone to the great 
Agha's wives. Some Frankish merchants doffed their hats, 
the loungers smoking in the archway salaamed to the Sultana 
as she passed by, the dancing maidens clapped their hands and 
raised their joyous cries, so that as they entered the town, by 
the River Gate, all the people thought that this was a wedding 
feast, until they saw that the riding woman looked towards 
the ass's tail, and then they knew that the bridal couch was 
spread in violet waters of the sea. 

Hayque's hat had fallen from her head, and her curls floated 
round her face and upon her neck. The sunlight caught the 
gold that was powdered upon the hair; it brought out its 
ruddy glow, and the Frankish merchants said that she looked 
like a saint from some cathedral altar. It was as if an aureole 
had descended upon that exquisite head. The eyes were lu- 
minous, the blood mantled the skin under its tinge of olive, the 
full, red lips were parted, and showed the teeth, white as young 
Indian maize. Hayque had never looked more beautiful. 
The men felt that it was cruel to destroy a thing of so much 
beauty, but some women thought it was a very good thing 
indeed that justice spares neither the rich nor those who, taking 
all things into consideration, may be deemed good-looking. 

After they had entered the town the chaouchs, with upraised 
sticks, drove the Oulad-Nail women away shouting out threats 
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: punishment. But the girls returned and returned again, 
id mocked the men in red and green, and put out their 
ngues, and raised their fingers hornwise to their foreheads, 
id asked them what men they were who raised their sticks 
x>n women of the tribe from which their mothers had been 
riven. 

And as they crossed the open space in front of the Djenina 
alace, Omar Dey, hearing the clamour, again looked out 
trough the cedar lattice, and such was the glory and radiance 
1 Hayque's face as she rode away from him down the slope 
lat led to the Marine Gate and the things that were beyond, 
lat for a moment it was in his mind to send a messenger to 
ay her punishment. But when he remembered that all the 
res of all the men in the city of Algiers had gloated on her 
ice and form, so that in sort she had belonged to every man 
ast whom she had ridden that afternoon, he set his cruel mouth 
all harder, and turned away and mounted to the terrace of his 
alace, from whence he could see the Peiion Tower and could 
lark how his sentence was carried out. And while he was 
waiting he sent for the Mezouard and complained bitterly of 
he conduct of the Oulad-Nail women, who had given escort 
o the sentenced Sultana, and had turned his justice into deri- 
ion. And he gave orders that that night every woman of that 
ribe should be seized upon in the Moorish baths and in the 
ancing-houses, and that they should be cast into gaol, and on 
be morrow should be scourged out of the city of Algiers under 
)rbiddal ever to return on pain of death. And the Mezouard 
look his head, and said that if the Oulad-Nail women were 
riven out of the city not a husband's home would be safe, 
'mar shrugged his shoulders and smiled contemptuously. 
Hiat had he, Omar Pasha, to do with the honour of Algerine 
lsbands? But when the Mezouard further reminded him 
at from the women of pleasure of the city the Deylic drew 
>t less than 2,000 piastres every year in the tribute paid 
* them for the right to ply their sorry trade, then Omar 
id : " Now you are talking reason ; let these women not be 
inished, but allow them to be severely beaten. That will 
ach them to do honour to one whom I have cast down, 
nd as for that girl who was dancing at the head of this 
recession, the girl who had green stones in her tiara and 
ho was throwing yellow jasmine blossoms, let her not be 
arashed but sent to the Grand Harem. I will watch her, 
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and maybe one day she shall be called to the favourite's 
chamber." Then he said to the Mezouard that if he liked 
he might remain on the terrace of the Palace until the execu- 
tion was over. " It is the one thing that gives me pleasur- 
able emotions," said the tyrant of Algiers. " The fall of the 
sack from the tower into the water is a very graceful thing. 
Then comes the big splash, and I can almost feel the cold 
that she feels, and the circles widen and deepen as my emo- 
tions." But the Mezouard, who was the Public Executioner, 
shook his head. He did not care for spectacles of that kind, 
he said. 

In the courtyard of the bagnio that night, Don Rodriguez 
de Campo Santo Ramirez, addressing his fellow slaves, said: 
"A very beautiful woman was put to death on the Marina 
to-day. It was a very splendid death. Death such as that has 
not any terrors. The woman's hair was ruddy, and it was 
powdered with gold, so that it looked as though she had 
caught the sunshine in a golden net. And she was riding a 
grey donkey which was all entwined with lilac wreaths, and 
the donkey was being led by a grinning negro, who was dressed 
in scarlet. And like large butterflies and gaily plumaged birds 
fluttering round some great exotic flower was a swarm of girls 
of the Oulad-Nail tribe, who were all dressed as though they 
had parcelled out the African rainbow for garments, and who 
ran hailing her the queen of beauty and throwing flowers in 
her path. And all men saluted her as she went by, and I laid 
down the pickax with which I was working, and I forgot my 
chains, and the blows of my driver did not hurt me at all, for 
my eyes were upon her face, and I never saw a countenance 
more radiant. I think that she was glad that what the tyrant 
had designed as a punishment, that ride of infamy, had proved 
itself a ride of triumph. And see the stupidity of her execu- 
tioners! By seating her with her face towards the ass's tail, 
when she got near to the sea and advanced upon it, it was that 
on which her back was turned, and she did not see it (though 
she would smell its savour, and its freshness must have cooled 
her neck where the softest curls clustered). But thus she was 
spared the torture of the slow approach to the place where she 
was to die. I think that her eyes were violet, as though the 
sea were mirrored in them, and I wondered if that intense 
colour which here makes the waters so blue, so blue, comes 
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om the eyes of all the beautiful women who have been thrown 
ito the waves from the Peiion Tower. 
" Indeed, I do not wonder, I know. In the dark places in 
le sea where shadows seem to fall, it is there that the eyes 
F spirit women whose hair was black are watching, watching 
>r the young men with fair curls who peer over the sides of 
le ships. I know that the sea has borrowed every grace and 
very curve and every soft rise and fall, and its dimples, and 
11 its colours, and all its lights, and the places that glitter, 
nd those that are as smooth as silk, and the sparkling irri- 
escence which the prows turn up at night as though a plough- 
hare was passing through a field of fire, and the white vapours 
vhich run on ahead or follow in the stern, and the voices of 
he winds when they are soft and whisper in the rigging, and 
he cooling sound of the tiny waves as they lap the shore and 
ire for all the world like the sounds a mother makes as she 
Dends over the cradle of her child, all these things, senores, and 
many, many more, the sea has borrowed from women. And 
when a woman dies as Hayque died to-day, the sea gets richer 
and more splendid. You shall see to-morrow the waters rise 
and fall with the languorous cadence of her royal bosom. If 
you could see the sea now with the harbour lights laid out upon 
its surface, you would think of her taper fingers stained with 
henna daintily holding the tissue of her dark blue caftan. And 
the laughter of the sea has a stronger, merrier sound since it 
took into its bosom Hayque the gladsome, Hayque who smiled, 
Hayque who was merry on the very threshold of death. For 
I must tell you that just before they reached the Marine Gate 
the ass upon which she was riding suddenly stopped, stood 
straddling and defiant, threw back its head, and brayed and 
brayed. And the Sultana, seeing the hangman's valet, that 
ex-familiar whose soul shall roast in hell, seeing him, I say, 
jump at the sudden noise, as men jump whose conscience is un- 
easy, she leaned back and arched her neck and laughed and 
laughed, and I say that the sea will be all the merrier since 
she has joined it. You know those smooth places in the sea 
where the waters seem as if oil had been poured upon them, 
do you think that they will not be smoother when they wash 
to and fro over the satin softnesses of Hayque's bosom? And 
everything that was part of the body of the beautiful woman 
who is dead shall add to the riches and the glory of the sea. 
The exquisite pink of her finger nails, the nymphs who paint 
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the little sea shells will try to make it live again. And it will 
be the low sighing of Hayque's widowed loneliness that will 
speak out of the depths of the big shells to curious girls who 
raise them to their ears. And her ruddy hair will swing to 
and fro down, down at the bottom of the sea where sunken 
treasure is and the glint of gold is on the ruddy seaweed. And 
the pearls of her teeth, the pearl of her skin, the many pearls 
upon her body, they will mix with all the pearls that are 
at the bottom of the sea, and the sea shall be thankful for 
them and richer and more beautiful. And every wave shall 
curve more gracefully because of the exquisite curves of her 
body, and the long lines that lie upon the crest of the billows 
shall be as the perfect line of her hips. And the great matern- 
ity that is in the divine woman, will that, do you think, be lost 
in the fruitfulness of the sea, or her passion, or her tenderness, 
or her strong angers, or her lightest moods? The sea is the 
place where women should be buried, the sea in its body and 
in its soul is altogether woman, and every woman whom this 
bloody tyrant throws into the sea acquires immortality, and all 
her charms and graces and all the beauties of her body and 
her mind are multiplied a million million times. Hayque will 
be glorified by every wave that pulses to and fro. Hayque 
is immortal, she is limitless, her name is written across the 
world for all eternity. Oh, how the blue waters leaped up 
to meet the exquisite body in the coarse sack that the men flung 
from the tower. It was as if the sea were famishing with love 
for the beautiful body that a wasteful world threw away. 
The waves seemed to take her into their hands, and enfolding 
her, bore her down gently, far away from the eyes of men. 
And when she entered into her kingdom, where the waves 
had thrown up their white spume in gladness, there ripples 
began which, extending ever further and further, carried to 
the regions of infinity the news that another unperishable soul 
had come to join that choir of beautiful women who have been 
put out of the world because they were too fair for a place 
so ugly, too fragrant for the evil airs of the day, too gentle 
for the roughness of men, too soft for all the hardness. 
Hayque, the Great Pearl of Africa, lies beneath the great 
African sea. Hayque the Most Beautiful. Hayque the Im- 
perishable. Hayque ! Hayque ! " 



CHAPTER XXIV 
betty's first day in the cave 

THE first night which Betty spent in Cervantes' Cave 
passed quietly enough. She had tired herself greatly 
during the day, and feeling safe under the protection 
of the faithful Brown, who spent the night, till just 
efore daybreak, lying stretched out in front of the one entrance 
d her hiding-place, she had slept quite comfortably on a bed 
lade of rugs, laid upon some sweet-scented hay. When she 
woke, the delicious freshness of the morning filled her with 
reat exhilaration. She forgot the awful danger which was 
verhanging her; anxiety for the friends she had left in danger, 
»sed just for one moment to trouble her, and she gave a few 
tinutes to the sheer enjoyment of her being. In the rock 
hich bounded the cave, the entrance to which was from the 
>rest, was a long slit, through which the light and air poured 
i, from whence one commanded a splendid view of the bay of 
Jgiers and of the white city. Algiers just at that moment 
as lighting up under the rising sun. The pink mist gradually 
>se from the violet sea; piece by piece the glittering town 
sclosed itself. There are few things more beautiful in the 
orld than Algiers under the rising sun. The spectacle filled 
etty's heart with gladness. She felt a longing to sing, to 
ap her hands, to leap like the gazelles which she saw on the 
opes to the right. She felt that it would be no penance at all 
> live in this beautiful spot, with such pictures on which to 
;ast her eyes, and she was sure that the fortnight would not 
e so very long after all. There was a spring in the cave by 
'hich a round natural basin in the foot of the rock was filled 
ath water, cold as ice and clear as crystal. Here she could 
athe in the heat of the day. Brown had brought enough food 
lto the cave to last her with care for four or five days, 
onongst the articles which she had taken with her was a spy- 
lass. From her elevated position she would be one of the very 
rst people to see the approach of the American squadron, and 
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Brown had indicated to her the exact part of the horizon on 
which the top-sails of her deliverers would first appear. " You 
must imagine you are Sister Anne," he had said. 

The day passed not too tediously. There was plenty to 
look at, and thanks to the spy-glass, she was able to study the 
life of the harbour and along the quays. She saw the slave- 
gangs at work. She saw a ship being fitted out for a cruise. 
She watched the assembling of the Divan. She fancied that she 
recognised her friend the Consul going to the hall of assembly, 
and her heart beat high with hope. Her great anxiety was to 
know how her friends had fared, for she feared that the tyrant, 
finding himself baulked of his prey, would vent his fury — as 
was his usual custom — on the innocent. She drew hope from 
the fact that McDonnell was not at all of the breed of 
victims. He was a fiery little man, and it was commonly re- 
ported that the Dey went in terror of him and his line-of- 
battleships. On the other hand, he had many friends amongst 
the members of the Divan, and Omar might hesitate before 
offending him. 

Brown had warned her against leaving the cave on any 
pretext whatever. If anyone saw her she would be lost. The 
police spies would be swarming all over the district. The 
proximity of the cemetery on the slope below made it probable 
that there would be at all times, people in the neighbourhood. 
It was the advice of prudence, no doubt, but just beyond the 
entrance to the cave there was a glade of such beauty that 
Betty felt she would never be able to hold out for a whole 
fortnight against the temptation to wander under the arch- 
ways of those trees, knee-high in wild flowers, where every 
bough was alive with birds, where monkeys leaped chattering 
from branch to branch, and where at the corners of the shaded 
alleys there appeared now and again a stag or doe, with large, 
grave eyes. 

Betty began to understand the custom of the women of the 
Moghreb, who, when men have been unkind to them and they 
are tired of the world, go to the forest, as Namouna had done. 
Just to wander on and on, from one delightful surprise to 
another, to let one's feet follow the soft green sward, gliding 
along like some grand lady on a royal carpet. There must be 
rest somewhere, rest and quiet. 

But it was curiosity rather than melancholy that moved the 
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Virginian girl's mind. At home, at certain times of the year, 
the forests are all red, red. The rivers run through the Vir- 
ginian forests like rivers of wine. The woodland seems all 
aflame, and the faces of the foresters are like those of men 
who stand staring at blazing hearths. Now it seemed to Betty, 
as she looked out on the glade, that round the corner of one of 
the forest paths which abutted upon the open space before her 
there must be some vegetation such as at home painted in such 
a gaudy hue the quiet glens. It seemed as if a red light 
poured into the glade from that channel. She longed to run 
out as far as the turning into that path, just to seel It lured 
her. It fascinated her. But she remembered Brown's advice, 
and then she kept thinking of what she had heard of the trick 
by which poor Hayque had been taken. Supposing she yielded 
to the lure, and left her refuge and made for the place where 
the red light poured on the green lawn, how was she to know 
that something might not spring out on either side of the en- 
trance to the cave, intercept her passage, and prevent her 
return? She shuddered at the thought, and drew back. 
Then she returned to the slit in the rocks at the far end, 
to what she called her window, and once more looked out on 
the harbour. She saw that a foreign vessel had come in, and 
that at that moment the Captain of the Port was directing the 
operations of some slaves, who were stripping the ship of her 
sails and were removing her rudder. This was done to every 
vessel that entered the port of Algiers; the object was to 
prevent the ship from sailing until she had been searched, lest 
any slaves might have taken refuge on board. Her thoughts 
then went to the slave with whom she had been so much 
thrown together. She felt proud to think that Brown was so 
attached to her, that no matter what chance of escape might 
offer itself to him, he would never run away and leave her 
behind him. She knew that he loved her. Something seemed 
to soften in his face when he looked at her, and when he spoke, 
his voice, which was so gruff with men, grew gentle. Of 
course, Lieutenant Madison was a very nice man too. She 
had taken immense pleasure in talking to him about home, and 
in listening to all his wonderful tales of American doings on 
the high seas. He, too, seemed to take great delight in her 
company. He had looked at her with very eloquent eyes when 
he had taken leave of her, promising to return. She felt sure 
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that her heart would give a great leap in her bosom when 
she should espy the top-sails of the Guerriere frigate surge 
from the violet of the sea into the blue of the sky. 

After a while she went and sat down and took up her book. 
She had no very good knowledge of Spanish — though her 
acquaintance of the lingua franca helped her a little — but 
she could not read or understand much of the Don Quixote, 
even with the help of the dictionary which she had brought 
with her. Then she amused herself exploring the cave in 
every direction, searching for the immortal name which was 
said to be graven on the stone. She tried to fancy Cervantes 
as he was when he was hiding there, and she conjured up in 
her mind all that she had read of his chivalry, courage, and 
great kindness of heart. He had shown himself an admirable 
man. His fame might well have rested on his conduct in 
Algiers. The Mohammedans respected him, although he was 
a Christian and a slave. He was not once struck during the 
five years of his captivity. He conceived great plans for 
freeing the thirty thousand captives, and for proclaiming 
Christ from the very Kasbah of Algiers. Courage was, after 
all, the quality in man which she most admired. Madison 
was a very brave man. Even McDonnell, who had no liking 
for American sailors, had been struck by the way in which 
the young lieutenant, parleying with the Dey, had spoken to 
the terrible Omar. When the Algerian tyrant had demanded 
that at least the annual tribute of powder supplied by the 
United States should be continued, even if the other payments 
were not, 

" Sir," had answered Lieutenant Madison, " if you insist 
upon receiving powder as tribute, you must expect to receive 
balls with it." 

There was more courage required thus to beard a despot 
like Omar in his very Palace than to provoke a brawling fight 
in the presence of a lady. But altogether the English had 
not come off very well during the visit of the Americans to 
Algiers. While the negotiations between Commodore Decatur 
and Lieutenant Madison on the one hand, and of the Swedish 
Consul and the Port Captain on the other, had been in prog- 
ress on board the Guerriere, one of the Algerines had re- 
marked to McDonnell : " You told us that the American 
navy would be destroyed in six months by you, and now they 
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nake war upon us with three of your own vessels which they 
lave taken from you." 

McDonnell had explained, it is true, that this statement 
vas not correct, and that the Guerriere was an American ship 
billed after the British vessel, which had been destroyed 
luring the war, but the fact remained that the Americans 
seemed to sweep the Mediterranean, while the British cringed 
ind parleyed. At the same time there was little cringing or 
parleying about Captain Brown. Betty sat down on a rock 
and put her head in her hands and wondered, supposing, in 
the event ... if such a thing should happen . . . 
which of the two men, Madison or Brown, she would prefer 
as a husband. Brown loved her, of that there was no doubt. 
Madison, on the other hand, seemed very much attached to 
her. He had expressed the warmest hopes that he might see 
her again. She felt sure that he was hastening to her rescue. 
In the meanwhile, Brown would do his best, though, of 
course ... as a slave. • . • 

As the evening came on, Betty's restlessness increased. It 
was horribly dull, shut up in the wretched old cave. The 
Don Quixote seemed to her quite the stupidest book that she 
tad ever read. She flung it impatiently to the ground. She 
longed to go out and about. She had never felt before so 
been a desire to vault into the saddle of her barb and gallop 
m the sands beyond the River Gate. Surely there could be 
10 danger in taking a brisk walk down the glade. The coast 
vas sure to be clear. She went to the place which she called 
he window and looked out upon the slopes below. She then 
aw that there were several women in the Arab cemetery. 
Some were bending over the graves, others were entering or 
eaving the mosque. There were two who seemed to be 
coking up to the very rocks which closed in the cave on that 
side . . • could it be possible that they were discussing 
the likelihood of her being hidden there. She shuddered. 
Though she had often said she was not afraid of Omar, she 
was in mortal terror. She knew that she would prefer death 
to voluptuous slavery in the harem, and she longed to live. 
She was young, she was beautiful, she felt her life in every 
limb; her heart was opening to love like a rose budding in 
the sunlight. She shrank back from the "window/' and 
went and lay down on her couch, where she soon fell asleep. 
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Night had fallen when she awoke. Moonlight was stream- 
ing into the cave through the crevice in the rocks, and by 
her watch she saw that it was close upon midnight. Then 
she noticed that someone had placed a basket near the place 
where she had been lying. Brown had been there while she 
was sleeping, and had gone away without awaking her. 
There was a note pinned to the cloth with which the contents 
of the basket were covered up. It was from the English slave, 
who had scribbled it hastily when he had found the lady 
sleeping. He explained that it seemed to him that it would 
be kinder of him not to rouse her, especially as it would not be 
possible for him to stay many minutes with her. " I can serve 
you better by remaining a slave with my masters," he wrote, 
" otherwise, I would remain with you always." He went 
on to say that for the present McDonnell was safe, although 
the Dey had been in a mad fury when he heard that the po- 
lice who had gone to the British Garden to arrest Miss Lang- 
home had found their bird flown. The chaouchs had ran- 
sacked the house and gardens, and from thence had gone to 
the Consul's town house, where they had searched every room 
in every corner. All the furniture had been overthrown, the 
mattresses had been slashed with swords, and cupboards of 
which the keys were not in the locks had been broken open 
with the butt-ends of muskets. McDonnell had stated that I 
Miss Langhorne had disappeared, that he presumed that she 
had heard of her approaching arrest and had made good her \ 
escape. The Dey had spoken of putting the British Consul 
into chains and of sending him to the bagnio to work, but Mc- 
Donnell had pointed out that as America had declared war 
on Algiers, it would not be very wise of the Dey to provoke 
the relentless hostility of England also. Omar, in spite 
of his blind passion, had seen the force of this argument, and 
for the present, at any rate — as Brown wrote — McDonnell 
and his family were safe. Brown added that spies were 
scouring the town and country in every direction to en- 
deavour to discover her, and he concluded his hasty note by 
imploring her not to commit the slightest imprudence. " One 
of the spies has been hanging about the Arab cemetery all 
day," he wrote. He added that three Algerine men of war 
were sailing that evening to attack the Americans on the 
seas, and that his master, Beiram, was second in command 
the troops on board the Maxouda, Vfci\d& ^axtvcd the celebrated 
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Algerine Admiral Hammida, who was in command of the 
whole expedition. Soliman was working the ship. He added 
that he did not think that Miss Langhorne need have any 
anxiety on behalf of her friends the Americans. " From 
what I have seen of them," wrote Brown, " they will be more 
that a match for Hammida and his soldiers. Of course," he 
added, "you know, a very large number of the sailors and 
marines on board the American ships are English, and, of 
course, the Macedonian was a British vessel." In a postscript 
he added that he might not be able to return to the cave on 
the following day, but that he felt relieved by the thought 
that she had ample provisions, and he concluded by imploring 
her to be very, very prudent. " That you will be very brave," 
such was his last line — " I am convinced. But whatever 
happens, do not leave the cave. DO NOT LEAVE THE 
CAVE." 

"How very bossy!" cried Betty, when she had read these 
last injunctions, which Brown had heavily underscored. " I 
reckon I'll just leave the cave to show him that a freeborn 
American girl — and a Virginian lass at that — does not take 
orders from anyone." 

Just as she said these words aloud, a mocking laugh rang 
out so close behind her that she swung round on her heel, 
with beating heart and flashing eyes, to face the intruder who 
dared thus to invade her privacy. But there was nothing to 
be seen, at least in that part of the cave which was lighted 
by the moon. She was standing peering into the darkness, 
grasping her loaded pistol at full cock in one hand, when the 
laugh again resounded, even closer. It was a horrible, son- 
orous laugh, like the cachinnation one may hear in the danger 
ward of a madhouse, and the sound of it sent a shiver of ap- 
prehension down Betty's back. She swung round and cried 
out, " Who's there? " Then she added, " Roh! Roh! " which 
is Moorish for " Go away! " At the sound of her voice there 
was a scuffling noise which died away in the distance. Then 
there was silence. Betty sat down and listened to the beating 
of her heart. She was not a coward, no woman less so, but 
this laughter, proceeding whence she knew not, this mocking, 
cruel, derisive laughter, coming out of the darkness, coming 
from nothingness, had something supernatural and uncanny 
about it. It was the mirth of the unseen, the merry-making 
of the blackest night, the exhilaration of the spectral. 
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The darkness which lay about the white patch where the 
moon streamed through the crevice seemed alive with horrid 
forms, hidden by the black pall of shadow, yet waiting to 
leap forth. But not a sound was heard, nothing rustled. She 
strained her ears, but could perceive nothing beyond this drip, 
drip, drip of the water where it fell, drop by drop, over the 
side of the basin. 

She began to feel reassured. Her heart was quiet and her 
head became cool. She found herself longing that Brown 
might be with her, and at the same time she wondered why 
the Englishman had suggested himself to her rather than her 
countryman. Perhaps it was because he was such a pug- 
nacious fellow, so fond of fighting, and that to her, the woman 
in peril in a cave in the wild forest, a male was wanting, a 
brave, forceful male, ready to put out strong hands and take 
things by the throat, grapple, overcome, and hurl them back 
It occurred to her that in this way wooings had been done in 
the old days in primeval caverns. The female had been in 
distress. Wild beasts had menaced her. She had called for 
help, and to the male thing that had answered her call she 
had afterwards joyously given herself. And it seemed to her 
that to be won in this way, by the cracking and straining of 
muscles, by the streaming of rank perspiration over hairy 
chests, by blood trickling down upon bushy beards, from 
wounds upon the face and head, might be a keener and greater 
joy to the woman than she feels nowadays who surrenders 
to a scented and dainty sir. 



CHAPTER XXV 

A NIGHT OF HORROR 

T '^T TT HEN she had become quite composed, she drew 
\/V / Brown's basket towards her and began to examine 

Y W its contents. " The good fellow," she cried, as she 
drew from a cardboard box a small lantern, with 
le lamp ready trimmed, and all the appliances for getting a 
ght, the flint, the steel, the tinder. 

In a few moments she had lighted the lamp. It gave but the 
eblest light, but still this was sufficient to enable her to explore 
iose dark places which had so frightened her. There was 
)thing anywhere, nor were there, apart from her own foot- 
ints, any traces on the level sand with which the floor of the 
ve was covered to show tfcat any being, human or animal, 
id been there. 

" I reckon that laughter must have come from overhead," 
id Betty at last, looking up at the roof of the cave. Then 
ie saw that just above the place where she had been stand- 
g when she first heard that awful laugh there was an 
>ening which looked like the small end of a funnel, through 
hich, beyond the overhanging boughs of the trees, the stars, the 
right stars of an African night, could be seen. And even as 
ie looked she saw earth falling into the cave through this 
innel-like opening. Then she heard a noise as of digging, 
ooking up she saw two hairy paws with long, sharp, thick nails, 
taring at the sides of the opening. Something was digging 
*om above to get down into the cave. It was digging with 
reat energy. The soil and the stones came pelting down, 
letty could hear the short gasping breaths that the toiling 
reature drew. Then two eyes glared down upon her, and 
tien again there rang out in the silence of the night that 
orrible mocking laugh which twice already had chilled her 
lood with terror. This time, however, Betty's courage did 
lot fail, because this time she saw what was threatening her, 
nd she was not the sort of girl to be scared by any four- 
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legged vermin. " I never heard of such a thing that digs and 
laughs," she said. " I reckon it's some Algerian bug-a-boo. 
I'll teach it to come digging through my ceiling." So saying 
she pointed her pistol at the dark spot just between the 
glaring eyes, and fired. There was a loud explosion and the 
cave filled with smoke. At the same time there came an 
angry howl from the wounded brute. Betty heard it scudding 
away giving angry cries of pain which grew fainter and fainter 
in the distance. 

" Oh, supposing it was some faithful hound trying to rescue 
me, something in the St. Bernard dog way! What a shame 
that would be! But, no! St. Bernard dogs don't giggle 
I won't say that dogs have no sense of humour, but they don't 
express it noisily. Of course I have seen dogs laughing from 
ear to ear, but I never yet heard them. I wonder," con- 
tinued Betty, " whether it may not have been one of the forest 
djin which they tell us about, some gnome, spook, boggart, 
banshee, or were-wolf? Anyhow, the lesson I have given it 
ought to teach it not to keep the joke all to itself. There is 
nothing more ill-mannered nor more selfish," she said, ad- 
dressing some imaginary listener overhead, " than to keep a bit 
of fun entirely to oneself. If the thing really is so very clever, 
so tickling, so humoursome, it's only fair to let others join in 
the merriment. To break into a lady's parlour through the 
roof, while exploding with hilarity at something epigrammatic, 
some forest bon mot, some waggish quip or crank of the 
jungle, is conduct which I do not propose to encourage as long 
as I am at the head of this establishment." 

Her amusing reflections aloud were here interrupted by a 
loud barking. 

"Oh, come! that's better," she cried. "There's an honest 
doggy ring about that sound." 

Then the horrid thought occurred to her that she really 
had far more reason to feel frightened at the familiar noise of 
a dog's bark than at the weirdest and most terrifying sounds 
that the forest could articulate. For dogs meant Arabs, and 
Arabs meant Omar, and Omar meant dishonour and death. 
No, better the snarl of the famishing leopard, or the expectant 
purr of the hungry panther, than the joyous welcome that the 
friendly dog gives to a human being newly met with. But 
as she listened there seemed something unfamiliar in the fam- 
iliar sound that now persistently rang out from the slope below 
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r hiding-place. It was not the honest barking of a dog. 
e remembered that when she was a child in Virginia there 
d been a tragedy at home which she associated in her mind 
th just such barking as this which she was hearing. Her 
rents had had a big dog of which she had been very fond, 
ad then one day she had seen her father going out towards 
e yard with his gun, and then there had been fired a shot, 
le had run up, and had seen her beautiful big dog lying 
his blood, killed by her father. And she had screamed out, 
id she had called her father a murderer, and had vowed that 
le would never forgive him. But her father had taken her 
n his knees, and had told her that the dog could not be ai- 
med to live because he was not a good dog at all, but a 
cry bad dog, a treacherous, murderous dog, who when night 
ell used to creep out of their home and go and worry sheep 
m the plantations. He had added that a dog that once tastes 
ke blood of sheep can seldom be cured of his murderous frenzy, 
md that that was why he had been forced to shoot her fa- 
vourite. Betty had consoled herself and had begged her 
other's pardon for accusing him so unjustly, but it had been 
long time before she had ceased to think of the dog who had 
•en such a deceiver. And as she thought about him she re- 
umbered that she had often noticed something peculiar about 
s bark. It was not like the bark, for instance, of the big 
triever on the neighbouring estate. It had a ring of some- 
ing in it which had often puzzled her. It was not at all 
joyous bark, like a dog's bark should be at times, nor an 
I angry bark as a dog's bark should be at other times. There 
as a sound in it as though the dog were trying to deceive, 
ying to mask something. In her childish imagination she 
cw to think that the dog had tried to cover the low bleating 
aints of the poor sheep whom he had worried and who were 
eeding to death under his paws. She remembered his bark 
, something uncanny, something false, something that meant 
mger, while pretending to mean welcome. She used some- 
mes to lie in bed quaking, trying to conjure up the sound of 
lat dog's bark. Well, now she seemed to hear it once again. 
t was the bark of a dog with a guilty conscience that she was 
earing, of a dog which had evil intentions, of a dog which 
new that it had cut itself off for ever by its acts from the right 
> be friends with man, from human companionship, of a dog 
rhich was haunted by terrible remorse, which dimly felt that 
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: ::id merited a hundred deaths, yet was irr_pellei by some 
.evii:si rorce to go on and on. doing wcrse and wcrse thing, < 
urn jnaer the mask of fidelity grooving a blacker traitor eroy; 
Jd>. ana human in its vices. 

She sat down and, by the lamplight carefully reloaded her! 
;jh>cui. Then she went to the end of the care and looked out 
:ii rough the cleft. Suddenly her gaze became riveted, her har 
>eeined to raise itelf, beads of moisture sprang out upon her 
Ntiiooth, white forehead, her elongated eyes became round aid 
curing, her hands dropped down by her side, her breath came 
uid went in short, quick gasps, while her mouth opened, the 
au railing and the moisture on the lips and tongue drying up 
.1* under a scorching flame. 

The moon was full upon the Arab cemetery which lay am 
:he sice of the mountain and to the left beneath her. The 
Ai.ib graves are marked out by pieces of carved wood or 
marble, of which one is placed at the head and the other it 
the foot of the mound. The pieces of wood are painted white 
.uui in shape are like those figures which one cuts out of paper, 
lou^hly imitating the head and bust of a man. Seen fromt 
dist.uice under the moonlight the burial ground seemed full d 
\\xix white figures of men and women, sheeted dwarfs stand- 
•.:i$; st.uk and staring knee-high in the ground. But amongst 
the motionless assemblages there were things of horrible activity. \ 
Those were things with pointed ears and a curious crouck, 
uh:eh seemed striped or spotted in the moonlight, and which 
mo\ed about clumsily, brusquely, jerkily, yet with great in- 
tent ness. The shadows which they threw upon the ground 
o; o\ or the white surfaces of the painted posts were grotesque. 
Kc::\, gating in horror at this graveyard activity, saw grinning 
■..o\> and gleaming eyes and peaked and pointed snouts. And 
» ..* h ot these things was digging in the mounds, busily digging, 
,:\,,.\\ nig up the soil with great strength. And here and there, 
wVio the hole had been dug deep enough, the brutes ducked 
....I .li\ed and then came up again bearing in their jaws what 
•!.,.\\»,l dull white in the gleaming white of the moon. And 

* It, U\ saw one of these brutes which had the face of a devil 

..!,.« tit .i blundering, slouching gallop up the slope, and the 
uli.it ilmi)' that was in its mouth was a human arm, and the 
u.i it . in Ruined to gesticulate frantically. And all the while 
«l„ ., ti.i^ .« mm i ling going on, broken now and again by that 
M<\\\\ laughter. 
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Betty had never seen hyenas before, and if she had read 
about them she had forgotten all that she had read. She had 
been perfectly ignorant of the existence of these horrible beasts, 
who slouch about on the midnight earth like evil spirits 
haunted with remorse and shame. The spectacle of that grave- 
yard with the hyenas at work among the tombs was some- 
thing far more horrible to the girl than anything she had ever 
Conceived. She could have screamed with terror, but her voice 
would not come. The recollection was upon her that one of 
' these hideous ghouls had been digging down to reach her as 
^though she was a dead woman lying in her grave. And in 
1 «pite of her horror and fear, she found herself wondering how 

I the Arabs, whose reverence is great for their dead, could allow 

I I cemetery of theirs to be exposed to such foul desecration. 
[How was it that there was no watcher, no one to protect the 
^tranquil slumbers of the poor, pale dead, against the rude 
[awakenings of these striped intruders? The thing seemed ex- 
traordinary, improbable, and yet there, before her eyes, a 
graveyard was being looted, sacked, despoiled by a whole pack 
of filthy marauders. These later, so it seemed to her, were 
intoxicated with delight at the rich harvest field upon which 
they had descended. Their activity had the energy of jubila- 
tion. They looked like loutish clowns whom some great joy 
lad galvanised into excited briskness. 

The fact was that the hyenas who swarmed in the plains 
between the Atlas mountains and the sea had not previously 
cen seen in the neighbourhood of the cemetery. Brown, indeed, 
tad heard a rumour in the city that a pack of these brutes had 
icen observed on the outskirts of the forest, and this was the 
reason of the urgent command which he added to his letter to 
Jetty. Though he knew the girl's pluck, and was aware of 
he current opinion that the hyena is not a dangerous animal 
>ecause of his great cowardice, which prompts him to run 
iway from man, he felt very great anxiety to think of her 
ill alone surrounded by a pack of these powerful, ravenous 
mites, all the more so, that it was a matter of common talk 
n the town that hyenas who have been bitten by panthers or 
solves go mad, and are then restrained by no fear in their 
mld 9 devouring fury. And to heighten his alarm, he had 
jeen told that such a hyena was known to be wandering round 
the cemetery near the cave of Cervantes, a brute which was 
iescribed as of monstrous size, which had already several times 
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attacked people going along the road. It had cost the faithful 
lover a great effort of will to leave the sleeping girl, and had 
there been at that moment any signs of the raid which so soon 
afterwards took place upon the burial ground, he would have 
stayed with her at no matter what sacrifice of her future in- 
terests. But all had been quiet and peaceful, and he had hoped 
that she might sleep calmly through the night undisturbed by 
the midnight prowlers, if any came. And he knew that if 
she remained quietly in her place of refuge the hyenas would 
not come near her, for the adjoining graveyard was there to 
lure them. From the other denizens of the forest there was 
little or no danger. Only the jackals prowled, but these were 
not to be feared. A girl like Betty would drive a pack of the 
yelping curs away with her riding whip. 

If Brown, lying in the cellar of Beiram's house, to whicli 
he had now been relegated at nights, could have known that 
the big mad hyena of which he had heard had tried to dig 
down into the cave so as to reach the woman who was hidden 
there and that Betty had been obliged to defend herself witfc 
her pistol, no city walls would have been high enough to keep t 
him in, no guardians of the gates would have been well enough 
armed to prevent his egress. He would have come to her, no . 
matter how, at no matter what risk. 

The girl would have been glad of his company. She was * 
horror-stricken. Her nerve was forsaking her. She trembled 
where she stood, for the spectacle before her was most hor- 
rible. The jackals had now come out and were yelping all 
round the graveyard, where the hyenas were at work. Every I 
now and then one of the bolder ones, some big, yellow howler, , 
as the Arabs call them, would make a dash amidst the graves 
and snatch from the terrible jaws of the bigger brutes some 
putrid morsel. The noises were deafening, horrible, sacri- 
legious. The hyenas barked or laughed or growled menacingly, 
their jaws crunched the bones with a chilling sound, the jackals 
howled dismally, a kind of half-pitiful, half-expostulating 
growl, as though they wavered between the begging whine and 
the threatening snarl. And though, indeed, all these carrion- 
hunting animals were too busy on their foul feast to notice or 
to take any heed of the presence of the frightened girl, the 
sight of their loathsome quest, the sound of their frightful 
clamour, were terrifying enough to alarm even a stout-hearted 
man. The girl felt as though she were menaced with drown- 
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ing in a cloaca, and she drew a long breath to try and free 
her chest from the sense of foul, cruel oppression. She 
straightened her back, and she pressed her teeth together, and 
dried first one palm then the other on the skirt of her dress. 
And then she looked at the priming of her pistol. 

The thought flashed through her head that these very loath- 
some animals were really not half so repulsive as the men in 
whose city she had of her own free choice and from curiosity 
been living, the men who had driven Namouna to the forest 
and who had dragged Hayque to the sea, the men who lived on 
murder, whose houses were built on the graves with the plunder 
of their victims. These Algerians stained the immaculate sea 
with the blood so that they might be rich. Their thirsty land 
drank the tears, the blood, the sweat of Christian slaves. Across 
acres of carrion the Aghas marched to the golden caftan. And 
her thoughts went further afield, and she thought of some of 
the over-rich men of her own country and of European lands. 
All these men were engaged on a quest which in its way was 
not much less loathsome than that of the hyenas, and like the 
hyenas they, too, had their jackals prowling round them, wait- 
ing to dash in and snatch from their jaws some small portion 
of the carrion they had grabbed. The path to wealth went 
everywhere over the sufferings of others, the man of millions 
picked his way through graves; his triumphant progress was 
voiced by the tiny wail of starving children, the lamentations 
of ravaged women, and the impotent blasphemies of haggard 
men. And as here the successful were pre-eminent only in 
egotism, in disregard for others, in the blunt, blundering in- 
tentness of the hyena and the sneaking rapacity of the jackal. 
And again it occurred to her that her rightful mate would be 
a man of action, a man of courage, and of gentleness, some 
Galahad such as Cervantes dreamed of before his humour- 
bent prompted him to ridicule the very qualities which so dis- 
tinguished himself. 

When the unearthly uproar was at its height, and just as 
Betty was beginning to wonder how long it would be before 
the feeling of faintness which had been stealing over her would 
definitely master her, so that she would fall to the ground a help- 
less prey to any of the marauders who might chance to turn 
his snout in that direction, she saw white forms converging 
upon this Stygian field. They came from every point of the 
compass, swift, with flowing draperies, and it seemed to Betty 
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as if the sheeted dead from other burial grounds had come to 
raise the siege of this beleaguered city of the dead. 

Just then a cloud passed over the face of the moon and the 
scene was laid under deep shadow. The busy forms in the 
cemetery became blurred and indistinct, but now there were 
lighted up here and there and everywhere all over the field 
what looked like will-o'-the-wisp lights, such as she had seen 
dancing over the swamps in her Virginian home. The cumber- 
some heads turned, and then two phosphorescent patches shone 
in the darkness, and she gathered that these were the watchful 
eyes of the hyenas peering over their shoulders. But it was 
the jackals who took the first alarms at the advance of the 
white forms which now approached more rapidly. The yellow 
dogs fled yelping with their tails between their legs until they 
had reached the remotest spots from which they could see the 
place where the hyenas were at work. Here they sat down 
on their haunches, and with heads thrown back howled dis- 
mally, as for grief at the interruption of their banquet So 
the main body of the jackals sat surrounding the field in a 
remote circle, but some few kept darting towards the burial 
ground like scouts, swiftly forward and swiftly back again, as 
though with news of what was going forward. 

And now Betty's horror had all fallen. A keen interest 
was aroused in her heart. The girl was an ardent sports- 
woman. Incredulous as to the supernatural, it had no terrors 
for her. She grasped at once the significance of the scene 
which was being enacted before her. It was a fine piece of 
stalking. The Arabs in all the neighbouring farms for two or 
three miles around had been aroused from their slumbers by 
the horrible noise which the graveyard sackers had been making. 
They had armed and had rushed out to protect the dead. 
The white draperies were their white burnouses. Betty's heart 
leaped within her. Bravo! The sacrilegious brutes were not 
to escape unpunished. A sharp lesson was to be taught to these 
midnight ghouls. The cloud passed, the moon shone out bright 
on all the hideousness of the graveyard scene. Just as the 
hyenas, aroused from their gluttonous intentness by the sound 
of their enemy's advance, had given vent to a chorus of infernal 
laughter that to the imaginative Betty sounded like the perverse 
exultation of demons, the Arabs, with loud cries of " Kill ! 
Kill! Kill!" leaped up on the low wall of the cemetery like 
great white birds flying to a perch, and standing there aimed 
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their long guns, each at one of the scudding, slouching, chuck- 
Ling forms, and fired. A hundred explosions rang out, fol- 
lowed by as many screeching howls of pain and fury. Then 
a hundred long knives flashed in the moonlight amidst the 
white draperies that fluttered on the walls, and then the Arabs 
leaped down amongst the wounded beasts, and now thud after 
thud was heard as each man plunged his kandjar knife into his 
selected victim. The field glittered with flashes of light, where 
the steel reflected the moon. Blood spurted from a hundred 
horrid founts; the white burnouses were stained; mighty jaws 
worked and teeth snapped. These were sounds of tearing, and 
sounds of blows, and the " Kill! Kill! Kill! " of the men, and 
the snarling growls of the animals. There were wild, blunder- 
ing rushes and swift pursuits. And then came other dis- 
charges of musketry, and here and there there seemed to be 
hand-to-hand encounters between the great brutes and the lithe 
and agile men. And the Arabs did not pause nor rest until of 
all the hideous brutes which had been ravaging that quiet field 
not one remained unpunished. Silence returned at last. Here 
and there a striped or spotted form bulked in the moonlight, 
a mass moving gently up and down with regular motion. But 
one by one these movements ceased, and in the field of the dead 
all things were dead. 

And then only did Betty, with a great sigh of suppressed 
emotion, leave her place of watching, and walk back to the 
couch whereon she slept. Here she threw herself down, and 
at the very moment when her cheek touched her pillow she 
fell into heavy, dreamless sleep. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

BROWN DOES A LITTLE CHARING 

WITH the departure of Beiram on board the frigate 
Mazouda, as second in command under the famous 
Hammida, Brown's position in the house of Moll 
of Exeter became one of harder servitude. As long 
as Beiram had been there Moll had been able to wreak her 
furies upon her husband. Beiram being absent, some other 
man had to bear the brunt of her resentment against the 
stronger sex. Brown was marked out to occupy this unenviable 
post, because he was an Englishman and a gentleman, because 
Beiram had shown him special favour, and because a very 
treacherous plan made for his utter undoing by the resentful 
Moll had utterly failed owing to the man's loyalty and strength 
of principles. 

It will be remembered with what indignation Brown had 
read a letter which was brought to him from the beautiful 
Turkish , woman whom he had seen watching him from the 
balcony on Beiram's courtyard, and which contained certain 
pieces of gold. It will also be remembered that directly after 
he had received this letter and was longing for an oppor- 
tunity to go and fling the money back at the feet of its sender, 
his mistress had sent for him, and very perfidiously had given 
him leave to absent himself for the evening. It had occurred 
to Brown, who was as guileless as seafaring men mostly are, 
to trace a connection between the enticement of the strange 
woman and the unusual benevolence of his mistress, but this 
had soon slipped from his memory. That the young person 
who lived in the house outside the Gate of Weeping was not 
everything that she should be was, of course, obvious to Brown. 
He classed her with the unhappy women of the Oulad-Nail 
tribe, or the female outcasts who walk by the Marine Gate 
and whisper invitations to the Frankish sailors. But it seemed 
to him incredible that, if she were such a woman, she should 
have been allowed to remain in the house of Beiram the Agha, 
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whose English wife was notorious for her blazing jealousy. 
And his perplexity increased when, just as he was approaching 
the door of the house by the Gate of Weeping on the evening 
which he spent afterwards with Betty, he saw his master, 
Beiram, raise the bronze knocker on the door of that house, and 
after casting around several suspicious glances, glide stealthily 
into the abode of the strange woman. He had gone on his way 
that evening, and since then no opportunity had presented itself 
to him of again visiting the house. So he had tied up the ten 
pieces of gold in one of the rags of his tattered coat, and had 
vowed to himself that nothing in the world should induce him to 
spend this malodorous money — unless, indeed, the service of 
die woman he loved should demand such a sacrifice of honour. 
He really felt that if Betty needed anything which this tar- 
nished gold could enable him to procure for her he would not 
hesitate about spending it. 

On the morning on which he returned from his vigil outside 
Betty's cave, Moll of Exeter received him with great indigna- 
tion, pretending as the reason of her anger that he ought to 
have been home at daybreak. She again threatened to cut the 
liver out of him with the batoon, and sent him to work along- 
side the Spanish merchant in scrubbing the marble pavement of 
the courtyard and staircase. She considered that to set a man 
to do chores about a house was to humiliate him — as she put 
it — "something proper," and she further gave him notice 
that she had promised a neighboring lady, who had a large 
family, that she would lend her a fine, strong, English sea- 
faring man, something classy, a toff, magnifico, hidalgo, haut 
monde d — n their eyes) to take the brats out for an airing 
every afternoon. " So don't you go and say that Moll of 
Exeter puts upon her servants. I find nice suitable work for 
you. Charing in the mornings, and light, genteel employment 
in the afternoon as a nursery maid. So get out, and go to your 
work." And as Brown was leaving the room he heard the 
woman laugh derisively behind his back. 

He found the Spanish merchant, Sebastiani Padrone, on his 
knees in the courtyard scouring the floor, and when he, too, 
knelt down with his pail and his swob, two negress slaves, 
who were bending over the gallery, one dressed in bright green 
and the other in violet, began to giggle and point. It was 
indeed very funny to see two big, bearded men on their 
knees washing floors, wringing out the dirty water from their 
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cloths, splashing their rags with their clumsy movements, and 
altogether looking unspeakably foolish. However, very soon 
the negresses ceased to laugh. Brown, being a sailor and a 
very handy man, went at his work of cleanliness with the gusto 
of a seaman who likes to see his deck white and spotless. Now 
there is nothing funny in the sight of a man doing a piece of 
useful work in an efficient way and as if he thoroughly enjoyed 
it. So after a minute or two the negress in violet pouted and 
turned away to find something else to amuse her. She came 
back a minute later with both hands filled with golden oranges 
pressed against her bosom. Of these she handed a couple to the 
slave-woman in bright green, and both began to suck their fruit, 
throwing bits of yellow peel down into the courtyard, so as to 
annoy the two Rouama. But Don Sebastiani was too busy 
talking, and Brown too much occupied in listening to him, to 
pay any attention to this annoyance. 

" The thing is as clear as daylight," said the Spaniard. 
" That Turkish woman was set on at you by our mistress, 
who, as you say, hates you, and desires your undoing. Here 
in Algiers it is punishable with death for any Christian to 
have intercourse with a Mohammedan woman. The man is 
thrown on the hooks, and the woman is drowned, unless the 
man agrees immediately to adopt the Mohammedan faith. If 
he does that both his own life and that of the woman are 
spared, but the man can never hope to leave the country, for 
a renegade is never redeemed by the Europeans. Indeed, I 
have often thought that I would rather be thrown on the 
ganches — the hooks outside the Gate of Weeping — than lead 
the horrible life of a pariah, which is the existence to which 
the renegadoes doom themselves when they renounce Christ 
The Christians shun them like pestiferous men; the Moors, 
even the negroes, despise them utterly, and never lose a chance 
of showing their contempt. Moll of Exeter wanted to get you 
to visit that woman in her house. The place was no doubt 
being watched, and after you had gone in, would certainly have 
been raided by the chaouchs. You and the woman would have 
been arrested, and had you refused to recant — which is what 
you would have done — you would have been put cruelly to 
death. Then Moll's resentment against you would have been 
satiated." 

" Very kind of the missus, I must say," said Brown. 
"Though what I have done to offend her I'm sure I can't 
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tell. No, that Turkish bona roba did not appeal to me. 
Women of that sort never did, and oh! Senor Padrone, if you 
only knew how beautiful is the woman I love! What a form, 
what a walk, what hair, what skin! And above all, if you 
knew her beautiful nature, if you could hear her divine voice, 
then you would understand, senor, that there is, that there can 
be no woman in the world for me outside of the one whom I 
adore." 

Beiram did not return home that day, but in the afternoon 
he sent a slave for his sword and his pistols, with a message 
to the effect that he was going on board the Mazouda on a 
cruise, as second in command to the great Hammida. Moll 
was intoxicated when this message was brought, or she might 
not have allowed the weapons to be taken out of the house, and 
when she recovered her senses, the Mazouda had sailed. When 
she heard this her fury knew no bounds. The spies watching 
the house by the Gate of Weeping so as to arrest Brown had 
seen the corsair enter it, nor had they seen him come out again. 
So Moll, hoping to catch the Englishman in a trap, had had 
the mortification of learning that her husband preferred the 
venal charms of a Turkish trollop to her own forms and graces. 
She had prepared to give him a real " banquet of Turkish de- 
light " when he got home, had primed herself for the encounter 
on a bottle of Hollands, and so had lost consciousness, whereby 
the felon had escaped without chastisement. It was most mor- 
tifying, and Moll raged furiously. 

The slaves accordingly in general, and the unhappy Brown 
in particular, were made to feel the anger of the Agha's wife. 
She reduced Brown's rations to bagnio fare, namely, black bread 
and a few stinging olives, she set him to every kind of hard, 
filthy, or humiliating work, she abused him unceasingly, seek- 
ing every opportunity of hurting his feelings, of stinging his 
pride, and, in one word, did everything that cruelty and malice 
could suggest to render his life as pitiable as that of any slave 
in the whole of the Warlike City. In spite of all, Brown 
kept up a good heart. He had Betty to think of. He had 
Betty to care for and to look after. He felt that as long as she 
was in danger and needed his assistance he had no right to give 
way to despondency. So whenever Moll of Exeter abused him 
or taunted him, he said not a word, when she gave him a 
harsh order or laid a cruel task upon him, he responded with 
the ready " Aye, aye, ma'am," of the willing sailor. And with 
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regard to his rations, he used to console himself by thinking that 
as Betty had to fare badly it was only just that he, too, should 
be on short commons. What did distress him, however, was 
the fact that it was very difficult for him to get away from 
the house. Moll had given orders to prevent his doing so, 
and at nights he was now locked up in a dark and filthy cellar, 
which resembled the sleeping stalls in the Deylic bagnio. And 
so it came about that he made use of the gold pieces which had 
been sent him as the price of his shame. For on the night 
when he visited Betty while she was asleep, and conveyed to 
her provisions from her friends the McDonnells, and a warn- 
ing from himself, the head porter at Beiram's house, having 
motioned to him to descend into the sty where he was locked 
up at nights, Brown, flushing scarlet as he did so, unfastened 
the knotted rag that was a part of his coat, and took from the 
bona roba's money one golden sequin. This he held up to the 
nose of the guardian of Moll's slaves, and said, " I wish to go 
out for an hour or two." And the guardian took the sequin and 
said " Allah Akbar," and Brown said " Just so," and walked 
out of the house without let or hindrance. He had gone 
straight to McDonnell's, and had got the basket which had 
been packed ready for Betty, and then had run all the way to 
the cave. He had found the girl asleep, and, after writing the 
word of warning which we have read, he reverently gazed 
upon her, then softly withdrew. 

He had knocked three low taps at the door of Beiram's 
house, as the bakers do when there are only women within, 
and the porter, just like the women who are waiting for the 
baker, was close behind the door, and opened it at once. 
Brown slipped in and went down into the cellar where he had 
to lie, and the porter locked him in. He thanked God first, and 
then the bona roba, that he had had that money, which had 
enabled him to purchase his freedom on an occasion so im- 
portant. He felt sure that had he not given the warning Betty 
might wander out of her cave, and he shuddered to think of 
an encounter between the woman he worshipped and a mad 
hyena. He was far from imagining that at that very mo- 
ment the hyena in question was lying a stark carcase on which 
the birds and jackals were already busy in the forest thicket 
to which it had fled snarling and yelping after Betty emptied 
her pistol into its spotted body. But Brown of course, did not 
know this, and so passed a tormented night. 
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In the morning Moll of Exeter set him to make couscous, 
so as to give her two negresses and some gossips of her ac- 
quaintance from the neighbourhood something to laugh at. 
Nothing could tickle an Arab woman more than to see a big 
man doing kitchen work. It would degrade him to the lowest 
depths. But Brown obeyed his orders so readily, and set about 
the lobscouse (as he called it) so skilfully, that the women, 
who had been called in to humiliate him with their pity and 
contempt, seemed to think it very clever of a Sidi to be so quick 
with his fingers. And when the couscous was ready the laugh 
went on to Brown's side, because Moll being absent for a 
moment, the slaves fell to and ate up what he had been cook- 
ing, so that when Moll came back she found the platter clean 
and the slaves greatly invigorated with a good dinner. She 
swore horribly, and said that she had ordered the dish for the 
dogs, for whom Christian cookery was, she said, just. about 
good enough. And then, to make him ridiculous after all, 
she bade him take out two little girls, one by each hand, and 
walk them about the town. One little girl was in old rose, 
the other little girl was in mauve. They wore many bracelets, 
and they had anklets of gold and anklets of silver on their 
legs. The name of the one in mauve was Zorah, and of the 
other in old rose the name was Arrifa. Arrifa had a silk 
maharma of the colour of gold on her head which covered her 
hair, while Zorah wore her tresses plaited in two queues down 
her back. Brown was ordered to take these little ladies out for 
a walk, and Moll came to the door of her house to look after 
him as he walked away with his two charges, and to scream with 
laughter. " Don't forget to wipe the young ladies' noses," she 
cried out, " and, I say Brown, keep the sucking bottle ready." 
But here again the laugh was not with Moll. The sailor 
seemed very pleased with his charge. He bent smilingly down 
first to Zorah and then to Arrifa, and spoke to them so nicely 
that the little girls looked up to him with a delighted air. And 
then it was seen that he stooped down and placed first Zorah 
on one shoulder, and then Arrifa on the other. The little 
girls caught hold of his curly hair and screamed with delight 
and kicked their fat little feet in the air. 

"That Roumi is a very kind Sidi," said the mother of 
Zorah, and the mother of Arrifa said, " I wish my husband 
was a man like that. He despises my daughter, and keeps 
on saying ' I have no child.' That is because I have not 
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given him a son. But this Frank seems to understand that a 
mother loves her daughter, and see, he is giving Arrifa a ride- 
aback. She laughs with pleasure, and see how fat her little 
legs look as she throws them in the air. No, she will not fall, 
for Sidi Brown holds her gently but firmly round the waist." 

And Moll said, " Curse that Englishman. I see that nothing 
will humiliate him but a good thrashing here in the courtyard 
in front of all the women. But then, as Beiram says, he 
is worth so much money that we can't afford to kill him, and 
to thrash Brown would mean a fight and Brown's death. But," 
she added, " I'll get even with the fellow yet." 

When Brown reached the Palace of the Djenina he saw a 
crowd of people making their way down one of the side streets 
which lead upwards towards the Kasbah. The little girls 
begged him to follow, so that they might see. So he went 
with the crowd, and gathered from what he heard that a 
Christian slave was about to profess the true religion and take 
the turban. With a presentiment of what he was about to 
see, Brown pushed his way forward through the crowd, and 
managed to get into the house where the ceremony was to 
take place just before the doors were closed. In the courtyard 
here the first person whom Brown saw was the very person 
whom he had expected to see, and that was Lewis, his passenger 
on the Stella Marina. The ex-planter had grown tired of 
receiving the stomach massage which his master used to apply 
for the slightest fault in his arithmetic, and had come to the 
conclusion that apostasy was a very easy way of improving his 
circumstances. Various Turkish officials stood round the aspir- 
ing Mohammedan, waiting to register his declaration. His 
owner was looking on with no very satisfied air. He had paid 
a certain sum for Lewis, and he did not like to see his property 
escape him. This was the first act of renegadecy which had 
taken place in Algiers for many years, indeed, since the apostasy 
of Soliman Rais. The reason of this was that renegadecy was 
not encouraged amongst the slaves, for obvious reasons, by the 
Turks and Moors, and that the renegade could never hope to 
return to Europe, and that many men dreaded the disgrace 
and contempt which waited upon such an act of recantation. 
In former times the number of renegades in Algiers and the 
other Barbary states was a very large one. Father Dan, in 
his interesting book about Algiers, states that in 1630 there 
were nearly 8,000 renagadoes in Algiers and its suburbs alone. 
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Besides these there were about twelve hundred apostate women, 
including a large number of Russian women, who had been 
purchased in Constantinople. In Tunis there were four 
thousand male renegades and seven hundred women who had 
recanted, and in Salee and Tripoli another five hundred of both 
sexes. In still nearer times there were close upon thirty thou- 
sand renegades in Algeria alone. 

The law did not grant enfranchisement as the reward of 
apostasy, but it was considered the duty of the slave's patron 
to give the convert his liberty either immediately or within a 
few years. In the meanwhile the slave's treatment improved 
immensely. It was, for instance, against the law for a master 
to beat a renegade slave, he being a Mohammedan, whom it is 
lawful for no man to assault. 

Lewis's master did not at all relish the idea of having to 
give his freedom to his clerk, and he declared over and over 
again that without a little moderate chastisement it would be 
quite impossible for him to get any work out of the fellow. 

So it was with no great graciousness of manner that, the 
solemn moment having arrived, the patron, addressing his slave 
in the presence of the various witnesses, said : 

" Dost thou wish to be a Mussulman ? " 

" Yes," said Lewis ; " rather." 

Then, obeying some instructions given him by one of the 
officials from the neighbouring mosque, the ex-planter raised 
his finger towards the sky and pronounced the sacred formula. 

" La lah il Allah Mohammed Rasul Allah! " 

("Allah is Allah, and Mahomet is his prophet.") 

Hereupon congratulations were heaped upon the new Mo- 
hammedan. One old gentleman in a red turban, who had 
been to Mecca and was accordingly Hadji, volubly promised 
all kinds of delights in the other world to the convert. " The 
true believers," he said, " lie on beds of roses with celestial 
houris, while Jews and Gentiles are extended on burning 
coals." Lewis looked as if he wanted to say that while he 
fully appreciated the advantages which were to accrue to him 
in the future state from this act of faith, he should decidedly 
like a little something on account. 

In the meanwhile the barber had advanced brandishing a 
big knife. Little Zorah was hugely delighted, and told Arrifa 
in lisping accents that they were going to cut off the ugly, 
fat Roumi's head. Arrifa clapped her hands. The barber, 
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however, had no purpose more bloodthirsty than to shave the 
head of the fresh-made Mohammedan, which he did with 
considerable dexterity, leaving alone the one lock on the very 
summit of his head, wherewith Mahomet would, on the Day of 
Resurrection, haul Mr. Archibald Lewis directly out of his 
grave and up to heaven. 

Lewis's patron and his friends now proceeded to dress the 
renegade in Turkish clothes. His straw hat was violently 
snatched off his head and flung upon the ground, and a turban 
was then put in its place. Each man present had brought some 
article of clothing, and out of these oddments the slave was 
soon fully transformed into a Mussulman. The tunic was 
too small for him, and the slippers were much too large. 
Indeed, the only thing that fitted him at all was the turban. 
He looked shabby and mean, in one word, as Brown put it to 
himself, exactly as a renegado ought to look. 

A dinner was next served to the convert and the witnesses, 
at which Lewis took the place of honour, being waited upon 
in person by his master. After this meal certain other for- 
malities were performed, and it was then announced to the 
crowd that the convert would be known in future as Abd- 
Allah TJamaicano. He was next hoisted upon a horse and a 
procession was performed, the chaouchs and janissaries fol- 
lowing the renegade with drawn scimitars. Lewis, or rather 
Abd-Allah TJamaicano, held an arrow in his hands, clutching 
it tightly, because he had been told if he let it fall it would 
be taken to mean that he wished to betray Islam, which would 
provoke immediate reprisals from the crowd. Lewis's patron, 
looking at last more cheerful, walked behind the procession 
carrying a large copper basin soliciting alms for the benefit 
of the new Mohammedan. Coins poured in on every side, 
and the patron's face gradually grew more and more cheerful. 

A slave in Algiers could hold no property, and until his free- 
dom was given to Abd-Allah l'Jamaicano everything he pos- 
sessed belonged to his master. The latter had no intention of 
freeing his slave until absolutely forced to do so, and in the 
meanwhile he pocketed with considerable satisfaction the coins 
which the Faithful bestowed upon their new brother. Brown 
looked after the disappearing Lewis hunched up on his horse 
feverishly grasping the long gilt arrow. Then almost every 
man who had been looking in the same direction, Arab, or 
Turk, or Jew, or Negro, spat on the ground with a gesture 
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of disgust. Brown looked away in disdain and loathing from 
the spectacle. 

Both Zorah's mother and Arrifa's were waiting in Moll's 
courtyard for the slave's return, and hearing from their little 
daughters what a nice ride the Sidi had given them, and how 
they loved to be out with him, the two women were loud in 
their protestations of gratitude. And Zorah's mother hastened 
away, and after a while came back bringing in a basket a large 
bowl of couscous and some honey cakes, which she pressed upon 
Brown, while Arrifa's mother, who was a very poor woman 
who had been discarded by her husband, plucked a rose from 
her bosom and stuck it in the slave's hat. It was a beautiful 
yellow rose, deliriously fragrant. And Brown, with the basket 
of provisions on his arm and the rose carefully packed in a 
piece of tissue paper, beckoned to the guardian and held up a 
gold sequin. And Beiram's porter said nothing beyond " Allah 
Akbar," and opened the door which led into the street, and 
down through the street to the Gate of Weeping, and through 
the Gate of Weeping into the country read, and so on up 
the hillside to where the forest lay black against the amber 
and pink of the sky, and where trembling in a dark cavern 
underground there crouched a poor, frightened girl, who was 
hungering for food perhaps, but certainly for human compan- 
ionship. And it was to her that Brown hurried, his heart 
bounding with gratitude to the bona ro,ba who had given him 
the gold which had opened once more to him the way to the 
woman he loved. 



CHAPTER XVII 

HOW BETTY WAS TAKEN 

EVERY day, when evening came, and while the Faith- 
ful were engaged in the Maghrib prayer, Brown, ex- 
hausted from the heavy labours which his cruel mis- 
tress put upon him, fevered and haggard from want 
of sleep, and gaunt and trembling from want of food, used 
to unfasten the knotted rag which hung from his coat, and 
taking out one golden sequin, hold it up before the eyes of the 
guardian of Beiram's slaves, who understood the gesture and 
bowed and said, " Allah Akbar," or " Allah iketter kherek " 
(May Allah increase thy wealth), and threw open the door 
which led to the street, and so away to the cave in the forest 
Then Brown used to pass out and get provisions and flowers 
for the woman whom he loved, braving every danger, and 
out-manoeuvring the ruses and cunning of the thousand spies 
who hung about the public places and under the porches of 
the gates, at all times on the watch for the movements of the 
Christian slaves, he ever managed to convey to Betty what was 
necessary for her life and comparative comfort In this way 
eleven days passed out of the fourteen which had been fixed 
as the period which must elapse before the Stars and Stripes of 
the young American Republic could show themselves above the 
violet line of the horizon, at the point on which, many times a 
day, the young American girl, eagerly watching, levelled her 
spyglass. Every day Brown was able to go to her, because 
the bona roba had sent him ten sequins, and the price of one 
evening's liberty being one sequin, he had been able to pur- 
chase his freedom on ten successive evenings. But because a 
man has purchased freedom on ten successive evenings, he is 
not to expect to receive on the eleventh evening that for which 
he is no longer able to pay. So that when on the eleventh 
evening, while the Faithful were engaged in the Maghrib 
prayer, he desired to leave the house of Beiram ben Moham- 
med, and pointed to the door and made the gesture of opening 
it, but did not hold up any piece of gold, and indicated that 
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the rag was no longer knotted because there was nothing any 
more to tie up in it, then the guardian of Beiram's slaves 
laughed contemptuously, and put his back against the entrance 
door and pointed to the dark, low opening at the other end 
of the passage which led down into the filthy cellar where the 
slaves spent their nights. 

" Hell-el-Bab! " pleaded Brown. " Open the door! " 

The guardian shook his head. Then he stretched out his 
hand and rubbed the ball of his thumb against the second 
joint of his index finger. 

" I have got no money," said Brown. Then he added, in 
an expostulating tone of voice, " But Hell-el-Bab all the same." 

Beiram's head porter laughed derisively. " Macache Hell- 
el-Bab ! " he said. " One does not buy eleven camels with the 
price of ten." 

" Hell-el-Bab, I tell you, you scoundrel," shouted the fu- 
rious Brown. "What do you mean by standing there wag- 
ging your head, when I tell you to . . • Macache Hell- 
el-Bab is it? To Hell with you, and out of my way." With 
these words he seized the guardian by the tunic, got a good 
handful of mixed beard, burnous, and blasphemy, and put- 
ting out all his strength, swung the fellow off his feet and 
dashed him violently against the wall. The impact between 
the man and the tile-lined side of the passage gave a squashy 
sound, the guardian collapsing in a heap on the floor, while 
his bunch of keys flew noisily from his hand. Brown did not 
stop to see how far the man was injured, but stooped and 
picked up the keys, unfastened the door, and darted out 

As he passed through the Djenina he saw the people flock- 
ing down to the Marine Gate, and from the exclamations he 
overheard, he gathered that some disaster had befallen one 
of the Algerine ships. His heart leaped up with joy, as did 
that of every Christian in the accursed city each time that 
the news went round that some of the pirates had fallen be- 
fore the Christian swords. He longed to follow the crowd 
and learn the news, for Betty's interest might be at stake, but 
his longing was still greater to see the girl, for he knew that 
she had grown to look forward eagerly to his arrival. And 
just as he was stepping out again vigorously an old Turk 
rushed up to him and buffeted him in the face, and cried out, 
" Let us be avenged on this Christian dog. This, I perceive, 
is an Americano. For the blood of the gallant Hammida let 
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us exact rivers of blood of the infidels." And there were 
several in the crowd who approved, and who laid hands on 
Brown and shouted out that he must be dragged to the Gate 
of Weeping and flung upon the hooks. But the slave, who 
felt that life had never been dearer to him than then, freed 
himself violently from the grasp of all these chocolate-coloured 
fingers and shouted that he was no Americano, but an Eng- 
lishman, and that the Americanos were enemies of the Eng- 
lish and of the buon amigo Giorgio, This might have helped 
him little, but just then an agha of Omar's court passed by, 
recognised Brown, and knowing that he was worth fifty thou- 
sand douros to the Deylic, drew his scimitar, and with three 
or four formidable flourishes cleared the space round him and 
bade the rabble disperse under the pain of death. Brown 
did not stop to thank his preserver, for he had been raging 
against the loss of time. During the struggle he had learned 
from the exclamations of the crowd what it was that had 
happened, and he was burning with impatience to convey the 
news to Betty. So he clenched his fists and pressed his elbows 
against his sides, and put his head down and ran, shouting as 
he went, "Way for the messenger of Beiram ben Moham- 
med ! " " Way for the messenger of the great Agha who has 
been slain ! " And he was allowed to pass without further 
hindrance. 

The news which had reached Algiers that evening was that 
the American vessel, the Guerriere, having Commodore De- 
catur on board, had fallen in with the Mazouda, the flagship 
of the Algerine squadron, which had separated from the rest 
of the fleet. Decatur ordered a couple of broadsides to be 
poured into the Mazouda, which were delivered with such 
effect that the first discharge killed Soliman Rais and Beiram, 
the husband of Moll, and brought down the red Algerine flag 
and the Turkish crescent. The second discharge killed the 
great Hammida himself, the terror of the Mediterranean, a 
man who was feared all over Christendom for his unceasing 
activity and diabolical rapacity, and destroyed twenty-five other 
men. The third in command immediately surrendered; the 
Americans went on board and took 406 prisoners. Two days 
later the same Decatur captured another Algerine ship, a brig 
of twenty-two guns, which he sent to Carthagena. He him- 
self, so it was reported, was sailing for Algiers with his prize 
the Mazouda in tow, accompanied by the whole of bis squad- 
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ron. It was his intention to blow Algiers to the stars, and 
to hang every Mussulman upon whom he could lay his hands, 
commencing with the miserable prisoners on board his ships. 
Decatur, it was then remembered, was the infidel Rais, who 
eleven years previously had displayed such infernal courage 
in the harbour of Tripoli, setting fire to the frigate Philadel- 
phia, which the Turks had captured from the Americans, and 
which was lying under the very batteries of the Bashaw's im- 
pregnable castle, in the midst of the armed cruisers of the 
enemy. 

This demon in human shape, then, was on his way towards 
Algiers, there no doubt to renew the feats which had made 
his name a terror to Barbary. Brown gathered that the cap- 
ture of the twenty-two-gun brig had taken place on June 22nd. 
The day on which the news reached Algiers was the 26th. 
Accordingly, the arrival of the American squadron into Al- 
gerine waters might be expected at any time. This was in- 
deed great news, splendid news, and he ran forward with great 
speed, although he was now so weak from want of sleep and 
food that his power of resistance surprised even himself. 

" Way for the messenger of Beiram, the son of Moham- 
med ! " " Way for the slave of the great Agha who has 
been slain ! " 

It should be set on record that Brown never once con- 
sidered what effect upon his own fortunes the death of Beiram 
was likely to have, for a change in the ownership of him was 
inevitable. He had no heed whatever for himself, so full was 
his head with the hope that the American victory was a pledge 
of Betty's speedy release. And Brown cared for nothing else 
in the world beyond the welfare of Betty Langhorne. 

Alas! never in her life had Betty's position been one which 
the word "welfare" might be used to describe with less ap- 
propriateness. It was well that her faithful lover should 
hasten forward, pressing his hand against his panting bosom, 
lest his overtaxed heart, thumping so loudly, should burst. 
Betty was in the very gravest danger. 

This was largely owing to her own fault. Till that day 
she had most religiously obeyed Brown's orders. She had 
not once put her foot outside the entrance to the cave. She 
had lain inside its gloomy recesses like some frightened, hunted 
thing that clings to shelter. She had spent the long, long 
days, now in reading, now at work with her needles, now 
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watching the ever-changing panorama of the bay and the 
harbour. Yet all the while her curiosity to know what it 
was that gave a red glow to the foliage and the lawn at the 
opening to that path which led into the forest from the clearing 
space which she could see from her cave, had been growing, 
and growing. It looked as though the light poured in upon 
that particular spot through ruby glass windows. It was so 
silly to want to know the reason of that red flush, but there 
it was, she did want to know. 

That evening, the evening when Brown had to fight his 
way out of Moll's house, and when he had narrowly escaped 
being massacred by the mob on the Djenina square, the desire 
to know had overwhelmed Betty. The glade looked so peace- 
ful, so secure. A doe had peeped at her with large luminous 
eyes from behind a silver beech. Some jackal cubs had been 
playing riotously on the lawn just in front of her retreat. In 
the trees the birds were preparing their second courtships. A 
huge wild peacock, with outspread tail, strutted under the trees 
at the furthest end. A swarm of butterflies, some of greyish 
blue and some of a bright orange in colour, were fluttering all 
over the glade in mid-air. Beyond the music of the birds, 
there was not a sound to be heard. Never had Nature ap- 
peared to Betty's eyes more inviting, never had scene looked 
more peaceful, more secure. The black shadows of the trees 
alternated with bright patches of sunshine on the deep emerald 
grass. Just to walk as far as where the peacock was, to cast 
a glance down the pathway where the red flush came from, 
to feel the fresh air all around her young body, to get away 
for a moment from the damp, close smell of the cavern-rock, 
above all to feel the sunshine on her hair, to feel the light 
waking in her tresses all the colours which had gone to sleep 
while she was plunged in the chiaro-oscuro of her subterranean 
retreat. Yes, that was what really made her break her 
promise. She felt, she knew, that her beautiful hair was 
thirsting, pining, dying for want of the sun's caress. Her hair 
looked red in the sunlight, or if one admired it from a certain 
angle it seemed as if a golden hand had passed over it so 
gently that just a breath of goldshine lay on the locks. And 
everybody knows that a woman's hair needs the sunshine, needs 
it as absolutely as the woman needs love and gentleness. Love 
brings out the gold that is in the woman's heart, and the sun 
gilds the woman's hair. Yes, it was for the sake of the sun 
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that that evening Betty stole out on tiptoe into the glade. Oh, 
how good the air was, and the thousand fragrant scents that 
reached her nostrils! The garden lawn felt like a royal carpet 
beneath her feet, which were sore with treading on the rough 
floor of the cave. She was so gentle and so noiseless that the 
butterflies went on dancing their blue and yellow cotillon as 
though no one were passing, while the wood-pigeons, who were 
billing on a branch of pepperwood which hung its feathery 
foliage down over the greensward, never even turned their 
heads to see who it was that stirred the air beneath their place 
of dalliance. Only the peacock strutted farther off mewling 
indignantly. As she advanced she noticed that the red haze 
which had puzzled her seemed to fade away, and when she 
reached close to the place where the path began there was no 
sign of it left. 

" Some effect of light, I suppose," she said, turning the 
corner eagerly, curious to see all the things that till then had 
been hidden from her. She turned the corner. Then she 
gave a piercing scream and staggered back, calling again and 
again for Brown, for help. 

Just around the corner, sitting on its haunches, with its 
ears pricked and its tongue hanging out of its formidable jaws, 
sitting there as though it had long been waiting in its place 
for her curiosity to overcome her and to bring her right up to 
within his reach, was a monstrous, striped hyena. 

Since the awful night on which Betty had watched the 
hyenas at their horrible work, the very name of the brutes 
filled her with unspeakable loathing. And here she had just 
run into one, coming so close to him that his rank odour struck 
her in the face like a blow, a foul smell of blood and corrup- 
tion. The teeth looked terrible, the eye was round and cruel, 
tad yet had in it a cringing, quailing look, which made it un- 
peakably repulsive. Betty's terror was disgust rather, the 
ear that a strong lass feels for a tiny mouse. It seemed to her 
hat if the thing rose from its squatting posture and reached 
mt its snout in her direction, she must die of horror. At the 
ight of her, and at the sound of her scream, the hyena shuffled 
ound, preparatory for a slouching flight. But seeing that 
he fell back and seemed terrified, the brute turned his head 
ind glared at her over his shoulder, making a rasping sound 
n his throat, as though he were trying to breathe through 
passages obstructed with bits of carrion flesh. Betty swung 
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round, and still calling for help, ran back towards the entrance 
of the cave. But here a fresh alarm awaited her. From the 
branch of a tree which stood near the rocks which masked 
the entrance to the refuge, a huge spotted snake was slowly 
uncoiling itself, and hung directly over the narrow entrance 
through which she wished to pass. The thing might strike 
at her as she went just beneath its fangs, or more horrible 
still, it might let itself fall in viscous coils about her shud- 
dering frame. The girl started back with outstretched hands, 
not knowing what to do or where to turn. On either side of 
the glade was the impenetrable jungle, which her cries had 
awakened, and from which ominous noises now proceeded. 
Glancing back towards the further end of the glade, she saw 
that the hyena had come out into the open and was sitting 
watching her movements, with his ears pricked and his eyes 
wide and staring. . . ». Something rustled in the trees to 
her right. . . . She sent forth scream after scream. . . . 
Suddenly something broke through the thicket, a great white 
thing with extended arms. Then came a form in red and 
black. Hands were laid upon her. She struggled and fought, 
recognising that her screams had brought down upon her 
enemies more cruel than the hyena, more treacherous than the 
serpent, enemies, than whom the impenetrable forest concealed 
no beings more bloodthirsty, more lustful, more cruel and cow- 
ardly. She was in the hands of two of Omar's spies, who 
had been watching the path below the cemetery, and who had 
heard her cries for help. 

"Allah be praised," cried the man in the red burnous. 

" 'Tis the Madamasella di America, for whose capture His 
Highness the Dey has offered a reward of one thousand douros. 
This is indeed the fortune of our lives. We are men of 
great stars 1 " 

" Aye, 'tis the Americana," said the man in white. " And 
seeing what things have happened on the high seas, and that 
the American ships may be expected at any moment in front 
of Algiers, I should say that Omar Pasha, glad to have the 
maiden to hold as a hostage against the daring of the demon 
Decatur, will add to the thousand douros promised something 
very substantial and pleasing from the public purse. Ali ben 
AH, we are rich men from to-day. I buy another wife, for 
I have no children, and I desire an heir ! " 

While they spoke they dragged the girl along between them. 
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The man in white held her left arm, the red man was on the 
other side. Betty offered no resistance, for she knew that she 
was helpless in the strong hands of these men, but her weak- 
ness was such that they were obliged almost to carry her. 
Her legs trembled; her knees gave way beneath her. A cold 
despair had settled on her heart, for she felt that she was 
being taken to her death. She remembered the looks which 
Omar had cast upon her, and she knew that if he approached 
her, that if he tried to touch her, she would kill him without 
a moment's hesitation. And for a Frankish woman who killed 
the Dey of Algiers what destiny could be reserved ? 

" For my part," said the man in red, " I do not propose to 
buy a wife. I shall place my money in the hands of the 
armadores, and so have a share in the cruisers. Then when 
I hear the cannon firing which announce the return of the 
corsairs with a prize, I shall say to myself, ' Perhaps this is 
the ship, Ali ben Ali, in which you have a share. Perhaps 
you are to-day a rich man. Perhaps it is a special ship from 
the Indies. Perhaps there are nabob men on board, each one 
of whom will pay a king's ransom to escape slavery and whip- 
ping. Perhaps . . ." 

" Oh, there are too many perhapses in thy plan," said the 
man in white. "Whereas a fat, white, scented Bakta or 
Mabruka — those are the names which I give by preference 
to my wives — that is real, that is substantial, that you can 
lay eager hands upon. Here there is no risk. For supposing 
the ship in which thou hast a venture, supposing, I say, that 
it falls into the hands of the infidels, even as the Mazouda 
has done under its most unlucky star, what of thy fortune 
then?" 

" And with wives there is, of course, no risk ? There are 
no lovers and no Moorish baths?" cried the man in red. 
u Come, come, gazelle of the desert," he added, addressing 
Betty, "you make yourself needlessly heavy. Come, come! 
Glorious destiny awaits thee. Thou wast under a good star 
when thy cries fell upon the ears of Ali ben Ali like water on 
the parched grass. Omar shall say to thee this night of nights, 
' Enti zina!' he shall say, and he will be right, for thou art 
indeed beautiful, and if such as thou art could be bought 
in any market for the thousand douros which Omar has prom- 
ised as a reward, and which we shall presently receive, then 
would I gladly buy me such a wife. But such a houri as thou 
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art is the prize of kings alone. I, for my part, shall always 
esteem myself honoured above men, because for the space of 
one hour or so, it maybe, I shall have clutched thee in my 
arms and shall have smelled thy hair. Few men can boast 
as much." 

"Thou hast a very foolish tongue, Ali ben Ali," said the 
man in white. " Thou talkest as a man might talk who should 
call himself rich because he carries a sack of gold for the 
Lamine della Ricca from the Mint to the Dey's Palace. Thou 
art very foolish, or thou art very satisfied. And why, if thou 
dost so ardently desire this maiden, dost thou not propose 
to me thy share of the thousand douros? The forest is dark. 
We are far from human habitations. The dead in the neigh- 
bouring cemetery will not rise at any call less shrill than the 
judgment trump. I will walk along. Paradise opens before 
thee. We have no compact with Omar the Tyrant to deliver 
to him a spotless bride." 

The man in red halted. Betty felt his fingers close con- 
vulsively on her arm. Then, divining the purport of their 
conversation, rather than understanding them, for they spoke 
in native dialect, she suddenly put forth all her strength and 
wrenched herself free from their hands; then stooped and 
plucked the dagger from her garter and crouched back against 
a tree and held herself in readiness, without a word. 

The two men conferred together in hurried whispers. " No 
tenes paoura" ("Don't be afraid!"), said the man in white, 
addressing Betty in coaxing tones. Meanwhile, the man in I 
red edged away from his companion. Betty followed him 
with her eyes, every now and then casting a rapid glance in 
the direction of the other man, who seemed to be waiting for 
an opportunity to rush in at her from the front. 

The night was falling. They were on the path which led 
from the cemetery towards the Mustapha road, skirting the 
forest on the left. Betty felt how small had been her fear in 
face of the slimy serpent and the loathsome hyena, as com- 
pared with the chill dread which seemed creeping all over her 
body when she looked at these human foes. She was nearly 
dazed with fear, so horrible to her was the prospect which lay 
before her, yet she kept up her heart, and was determined to 
fight until she had been overpowered and rendered uncon- 
scious, or had been killed. Then and then only should they 
take their way with her, whatever that might be. And all 
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the while her whole being clamoured out for the strong, brave 
man who had so often fought for her, and who lately in her 
peril had ever been at her side, the man who was her pro- 
tector, whom she looked upon as her mate and called her 
husband in her heart of hearts. And it seemed to her as 
though the great clamour that her soul sent up for this man 
had indeed summoned him, for suddenly he appeared to leap 
in out of the gathering gloom, springing like a great panther 
straight at the man in white, who was advancing upon her 
with extended hands, while the man in red seized upon her 
arms from behind. Right out of the gloom Brown sprang 
upon the Arab in the white burnous, and bore him down, and 
then leaped from him upon the man in red, and got him by 
the throat and struggled with him. And Betty's loyalty was 
such that now that her enemy was in other hands she could 
and would not use her knife. She might have stabbed him 
as he was struggling in Brown's grasp, but that was a blow 
which Betty Langhorne could not strike. And where loyalty 
and generosity are opposed to perfidy and cowardice, the 
issue of a combat need not long be held in doubt. The man 
in white, who had risen to his feet in the meanwhile, seeing 
his assailant grappling with his comrade, so that his back 
was upon him, raised the hard olive-wood bludgeon which he 
carried, and brought it full down upon Brown's head with 
a horrid thud which caused Betty to gasp. Brown had no 
time to groan or cry, but went down on the ground like a log, 
with blood trickling from a long gash that ran from his 
temple to his ear. Then the Arab in the white burnous 
rushed in and seized Betty by both arms. 

" Allah is great and the victory is ours," cried the man in 
red. 

" Yes, but if we wish to pass the Gate of Weeping to-night, 
so that we may receive the thousand douros this very evening 
and go to bed rich men who woke up beggars, then let us 
forward. This Christian dog can lie here. His blood will be 
scented from afar by the wild beasts of the forests, and these 
shall avenge us. Let us press forward and convey the maiden 
to where her presence is ardently desired." 

" You speak the very words of wisdom," said the man in 
red. " But before we go a step further I must spit upon the 
face of this Christian infidel. But for his intervention, happen 
that at this very moment I should be in Paradise upon earth. 
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For it is not given to every man to brush the bloom off the 
peach which the gardeners have raised for the Grand Signor 
alone. Allah, however, is always great, and it was written 
that the Frankish maiden should preserve for Omar that, 
which once she has lost it, she will never find again. Allah 
is great. Allah Akbar." 

Betty gathered that she had no immediate cause to fear 
outrage, that the men wished to enter Algiers before the 
closing of the gates. So, though the danger there was great, 
it seemed to her likely to be less than the perils which lay 
round her in the dark forest, and with a great sob of regret 
that she could not stay and do for the poor English slave what 
her whole heart prompted her to do, she no longer resisted her 
captors, but stepped out briskly between them, reaching the 
city just as the guardians of the gates were about to shut them 
for the night. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE EXIT OF MOLL OF NEWGATE 

AT about that time the Pitremelgi, or Bethmagi, as 
he was sometimes called, accompanied by his scriv- 
ano and two men of the bailiff type, presented him- 
self at the house of Moll of Exeter and demanded to 
see the lady. The good woman happened just then to be fairly 
sober, at least sober enough to understand what was being 
said to her, yet that she had been drinking was a fact certified 
to by the inflamed aspect of her countenance. The Pitremelgi 
was a fat old man with a white beard, very dignified and 
punctilious. He salaamed to Moll of Exeter, and then in- 
formed her in low and compassionate tones that news had 
been received at the Marina of the death of her husband, 
Beiram ben Mohammed, and the taking of the frigate 
Mazouda. 

" And it's to tell me that," cried Moll, " that you disturb 
me after nightfall. You ought to be ashamed of yourself, you 
old beast. But if I am a widow, as you say, I am not game 
yet for such as you. No, my boy, I like them a bit jucier, 
and without all those lace curtains hanging down under their 

chin. So Beiram's gone to h before his time, has he? 

Well, he was a proper man in his days, before he took to liking 
Turkish tit-bits. God, it was a good thing for him he didn't 
come home to me! I'd have had his life in a less pleasant 
way than an American broadside. Poor old Beiram, we were 
good pals in Exeter Gaol, and the day we jumped the broom- 
stick together in the courtyard of the prison was, I may say, 
one the happiest of my life. But would not this news have 
kept till morning . . . ? " ^ 

" You are aware, no doubt," said the Pitremelgi, " that by 
the law of this Republic, your husband having died in the 
losing of an Algerine ship, and he being without brother or 
heir male, all his belongings, this house and all that is in it, 
and any moneys he may have out in use, and his shares in 
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the ships and his slaves, and all the things that are his, become 
forfeit to the State, and the law obliges you instantly to sur- 
render to me his keys and coffers, and to leave this house, and 
to take up your abode with your relatives, removing from this 
house only such things as are strictly your property and such 
as you can prove to be your own. I come, therefore, in the 
name of the Republic to demand your compliance with the 
law." 

"Give up my house and property, what I've worked so 
hard to gain, to you, you old scoundrel ? " cried Moll indig- 
nantly. " Break up the happy home which I have got to- 
gether? Come, what do you mean by talking stuff like that 
to me here in my own house after dark? What is your game? 
Here, take that, and get out of the place before I give you 
some more." With these words Moll swung out first her 
left hand and then her right, catching the Pitremelgi two 
swinging boxes on the ears. Then she threw out her claws, 
and rushed for the scrivano's whiskers. But the writer was 
not a man of daring, and seeing Moll's menacing onslaught, 
he turned round on the heel of his yellow leather slipper and 
shuffled hastily out of the room and down the marble stairs, 
shedding ink at every step, his ink-horn having been reversed 
in his precipitation. When he reached the courtyard he waited 
for the result of the interview between Moll and the Pitre- 
melgi, for it was to the latter that he had to look for his 
fees. His two assistants had followed him downstairs. 
" Blows from an infuriated woman are not good things to re- 
ceive; " said one of them sententiously. 

Meanwhile, the Pitremelgi was endeavouring to bring Moll 
to reason, because, as things were managed in Algiers, he, 
high official though he was, ran a very considerable risk of 
receiving the bastinado, in the event of his returning to the 
Deylic without all such of Beiram's valuables as could be car- 
ried, together with a full inventory of his other goods, as also 
the keys of his house. To this arrangement Exeter Moll was 
prepared to oppose the most strenuous resistance. " Perhaps 
you'd like me to take you round and show you the house! 
Perhaps it is your idea that we two will take an inventory of 
my bedroom furniture together, at past ten o'clock at night, 
you old beast, and nobody in the house, and me a poor widow 
woman! You ought to be ashamed of yourself. Don't glare 
at me. I've been married to a pirate chief, aye, and have 
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oade him howl, that pirate chief, and it's not a blinking old 
illy like you that's going to stare me out of countenance. 
The law! The law, did you say? That for the law!" — 
lere Moll was heard to slap her thigh — "that for the law! 
This lass never cared a stiver for the law. This lass was 
>orn in Newgate, and her father was hanged, and that's to 
ell you what we care for law in this shop. But enough talk- 
ng. I want you off the premises, and off the premises I'm 
*oing to have you. See this basin? Well, if you're not out- 
ride my boudoir by the time I've counted ten, you get this 
)asin and its contents right over your head. And them con- 
sents ain't violets not yet attar of roses. So look out, I 
jegin: Ouahed, zoudj — you see, I'm counting in your lingo, 
>o that there shan't be no mistake, and Balek, Sidi, when I 
get to achra and you still here: Tlata, arbaa, kamsa — half 
time! Setta, sebaa, I'm in earnest in what I say. Temenia. 
It's not the least use your remonstrating. Tesaa> and here 
goes! Achra, and you win the prize!" 

A crash was heard, and the moment after the Pitremelgi 
shouting for help, came tumbling down the stairs, with his 
turban off, and his head and beard streaming with filth, 
pursued by Moll, whose face was a bright scarlet from the 
combined effects of gin and fury, and who was brandishing 
the long, supple pipe stem with which in the happier days of 
her wedded life she had so often put her husband to flight. 

" To flight! To flight! " cried the Pitremelgi. " Straight 
to the Deylic to lay a complaint against this infidel woman. 
She has laid violent hands upon the Dey's messenger. She 
las struck the turban of a hadji to the ground, and she has 
inointed the Bethmagi with filth. To flight! To flight! 
est worse befall us at the hands of the mad woman. Let us 
lasten to produce reinforcements, and to see that justice be 
lone." 

With these words the Pitremelgi rushed out of the house, 
ollowed by the scrivano, whose big horn spectacles kept 
lipping off his nose, and whose ink-horn still was shedding 
ts contents on the marble pavement. Behind him came, 
>reathless, the two assistants, straining every nerve to keep 
mt of the reach of the swinging blows which, as she ran in 
ull pursuit, Moll never ceased delivering with a circular move- 
nent of the long and supple pipe-stem. So she ran them out 
>f the house, and then she flung the door to, and with her 
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own hands slipped the bolts and put up the iron bars. Then 
she began calling for her servants. With their help she rolled 
into the courtyard a barrel of Beiram's gunpowder, which she 
placed at the foot of the staircase leading upstairs. She stove 
in the end of the barrel, and exposed its contents. Then she 
bade one of her negresses bring a torch. In the meanwhile 
a posse of caouchs had been despatched from the Palace to 
seize upon her. The Pitremelgi, still combing the dirt out of 
his beard with his fingers, stood some way off behind them, 
urging them on. Moll could see the outside of her front 
door from the terrace on the top of her house. So while the 
police were thundering at her door she ran upstairs, and bend- 
ing her scarlet face over the white stone gave them a view 
halloa, and demanded to know their business. It was the 
Dey's orders, they answered. The doors must be opened. 
She, the woman, must prepare for arrest and punishment, and 
the goods belonging to Beiram ben Mohammed must be de- 
livered up at once to the Pitremelgi. 

" Come and take them ! " cried Moll, shaking her fist 
" Come and take them and take me. And tell the Dey to 
come himself. There is a hearty welcome for all. Nobody 
turned away. You might tell them that at the Palace. Light 
refreshments provided by the management. See here!" 
With these words she raised the gin-bottle which she had been 
carrying to her lips, drained it to the last drop, and then sent 
it flying down amongst the chaouchs, who scattered, uttering 
cries of alarm, which were echoed by Moll with shrieks of 
laughter. The woman was prepared to take her end gaily. 
She had known from the moment of her first arrival in Al- 
giers what was the fate reserved to the widows of corsairs 
killed in battle or taken prisoners. The fate of these latter 
was perhaps even worse than death. They were reputed dead to 
the State. It never occurred either to their relatives or to 
the Government to ransom a Turk who had fallen into the 
hands of the enemy. The man's relations simply remarked 
that it was written that Ali, Mohammed or Daout should 
not come home from that cruise, and he was left to the tender 
mercies of the boatswains on the foreign galley-ships, or to 
those of the familiars of the Inquisition. Moll had known 
of the lot which fell to the share of a corsair's widow, and 
she had always intended to put the law at defiance. "To 
get roaring drunk and to blow the whole place " (only MoU 
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did not say "whole place") to "Kingdom Come" (those 
were not her exact words), " that's an ending worthy of my 
daddy's daughter. To give up her belongings, and to go out 
to live on public charity or worse, no, thank you." So while 
the chaouchs were thundering at the door below, Moll was 
dancing frantically on the terrace up above, flourishing her 
torch and shouting defiance to the Turks, interspersed with 
snatches of a flash song. Her women, in dread of what they 
knew to be her purpose, shouted to the chaouchs to beware. 
But these men had their orders, and displayed the blind 
obedience of Turkish soldiers. So when the door was at last 
battered down, heedless of danger, they rushed forward. And 
at the very moment when they reached the bottom of the stair- 
case where the barrel stood full of powder, Moll came bound- 
ing down the marble steps. She was in a red gown, and 
her hair was flying all around her scarlet face. She brandished 
a flaming torch, and blasphemies poured from her lips. 
"Back! back!" she cried — but the men laughed and pressed 
forward. Then Moll, giving a wild yell, leaped from the 
last step high into the air with her torch pointing earthwards, 
and came right down upon the barrel, the flaming end of 
her brand burying itself in the black powder. There was a 
great rush of flame belched forth from the barrel, and then 
came a deafening roar . • . the house rocked, showers 
of masonry fell down, the sculptured columns which sup- 
ported the gallery snapped like withered reeds ... a 
great cloud of black smoke rose up from the courtyard and 
hung over Beiram's house, from which one woman only, a 
negress slave, whose wool was all singed off her head, escaped 
alive. She was found to be demented, nor could she give any 
coherent account of how the explosion had happened, or of 
the way in which Moll, the widow of Beiram ben Mohammed, 
and the several Deylic chaouchs had met their death. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE GARDENS OF THE DEY's DESIRE 

LONG before May is out, it is not true any more of 
£1 Djezair that she resembles a diamond set in em- 
eralds. The emeralds have all gone, burned into 
brown and black by the ardent sun of Africa. The 
trees show autumn tints, and when the years falls elsewhere, 
here there is a second spring. The green slopes of the hills are 
brown, the creepers purple, there is nothing fresh or clear 
anywhere to be seen. But this is not so in the gardens of 
the great, for otherwise what would be the good of being 
great if a man, be he either a great Agha, or a Rais of many 
fortunate cruises, or an armador with stakes in many lucky 
ships, may not have things which to the common folks are 
denied? And so, though the hillsides of Mustapha were in 
those June days brown and yellow, with great patches of 
black here and there, and for relief, nothing but splashes of 
deep purple and angry reds like the flesh that surrounds an 
evil and inflamed wound, on the other hand in the gardens of 
the Dey's villa there was eternal spring. Eunuchs tended 
these gardens all the time; the lawns were ever watered, and 
even when the sun was hottest in the months of August and 
September, there were here fresh, green grass and foliage and 
flowering shrubs, and roses in bud and blossom, and delicately 
tinted sprays of flowers which hung down over the white paths, 
and beds which were white, or pink, or red, or blue, beds of 
every colour to delight the eye at every step. Of course many 
of the flowers planted overnight lived but for a day. The 
noonday sun beating down upon the bed, drank up their colour 
and perfume, as water is drank up which falls upon the glow- 
ing hearthstone. But for one day at least they graced the 
gardens of the Dey, and added to their colour and their per- 
fume. It was a destiny which other flowers might envy and 
hang their heads in their common places outside the marble 
walls of this country house, to think that not for them was 
the scorching kiss that snatched them from their honour and 
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glory. And in these gardens there were other flowers of 
whom the same thing might be said, that they were there to 
please the eye for just one brief space of time, to give a little 
colour and grace to their narrow sphere, to shed a little per- 
fume, and then when ardent lips had touched them, to be 
caught up and whirled away into eternal nothingness, as a 
leaf is, when the sirocco takes it from the powdery road. 
For these gardens were the gardens of the Dey's Harem, on 
whose white paths, beneath the hanging flowers of lilac, mauve, 
and yellow, maidens were ever walking, waiting for the master's 
summons. And there were some, indeed, who grew old with 
waiting, for whom the call never came, but there were others 
also whose beauty was drunk up feverishly, so that in a very 
little while they were no more seen. In vain the trees 
rustled, calling for them. In vain the tame gazelles sought 
for them with liquid and beseeching eyes, in vain the birds 
waited on the branches of the trees, in vain did all that was 
beautiful and graceful and fragrant and young and fresh fret 
and mourn for their coming. The midday sun hurled its pas- 
sion rays at the delicate and tremulous thing, the sirocco blast 
had snatched it up. There was nothing left but a memory and 
a name. " Namouna," one might hear the women saying, 
"was as beautiful as the night when there are many stars," 
or " Namouna was the daughter of the dawn. She was the 
bride of the evening star," or " There is no rose in the world 
that smells so sweet as was the wind that raised Namouna's 
cloud-dark hair." Namouna was gone. A great thirst had 
drunk her up. Her beauty had been consumed as in a glow- 
ing brazier, and of the houri-like thing that was most beauti- 
ful in this divine garden, not more remained than the faint 
perfume that clung to the marble pillar against which, while 
waiting for her lord's command, the lithe girl in her robe of 
green had leaned her head, her fevered cheek against the cool- 
ness of the stone, and one hand clasping the column above her 
bead. 

These gardens were Love's nurseries, but also the stalking- 
grounds of unbridled passion. The women here, even as the 
flowers, were for the delight of the master of the place. They 
were beautiful for him, they smelled* good for him, they were 
for him to pick, for him to consume. Their lives began with 
his desire and ended with his pleasure. The deep, still waters, 
where the yellow lilies grew within a marble enclosure, had 
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mirrored many hundreds of faces of such beauty, that one 
might have thought the world could show no more so ex- 
quisite. But error! The resources of the world are inex- 
haustible, and just as the eunuchs each day renewed the flowers 
in the beds of the parterre, so did the merchants and the 
procuresses ever people afresh with lovely forms and haunting 
faces the long and shaded avenues of this garden of the Dey's 
desire. 

Of wives and concubines, and of the women who were both, 
there were close upon three hundred in the Grand Harem. 
Those for the moment preferred were the seven favourites, 
whose reign was for a day or for a year, but except as in the 
case of Hayque, never for more than twelve moons; these 
lived in the Palace of the Dey in the city itself, ever at the 
master's call. This was against the law of the land, but in 
Algiers usanza was mightier than the law. And Omar was 
a handsome man, Omar the son of Mahomet, and so, as he 
said, if he observed the regulation by which the Dey might 
not keep one single wife in his Palace within the walls, but 
must have his harem in the country, visiting it only on 
Friday, which is the Sunday of the Mohammedans, the result 
would be that many beautiful girls might pine to death for 
love of Omar Pasha, weeping for him inconsolably, and filling 
the air with lamentations which would disturb the elder and 
less beautiful ladies, in the halls and gardens of the Grand 
Harem. So it was for the sake of his wives, and for the 
peace of mind of the favourites, that Omar broke the law of 
the land, and the Divan winked and laughed, and said, 
" Surely our Dey is a handsome and vigorous man. And so 
long as he sits all day on the seat of judgment what matters 
it to us where he lies at night." 

It was straight to the Grand Harem that Betty had been 
sent by Omar's orders on the night of her arrest She had 
been taken by her two captors to the Djenina Palace, and 
there the command had been sent down by which the guardians 
at the Gate of Weeping had once more to be aroused to 
let pass the escort of chaouchs which attended the Frankish 
maiden who was under arrest. The guardians, who were 
fat and sleepy men, displayed great anger at this awakening, 
and said that it was worse being knocked out of their sleep 
than to have a discontented Sardinian hanging on the hoob 
outside the gates, for no race could say more and make more 
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noise than the subjects of King Ferdinand. And one of 
them, holding up his torch so that he could feast his eyes upon 
Betty's beauty, swore an oath in lingua franca> and said that 
were he Omar, this was not a maiden whom he would send 
away from him in the night. 

On her arrival at the villa of the Grand Harem, Betty was 
delivered over to the black cadenhahia, who was the chief 
guardian of the gardens of the Grand Harem. By this woman 
she was conducted to a marble summer-house which stood in 
a secluded part of the park, and which was, in fact, a com- 
plete apartment, containing a bedroom, a Moorish bathroom, 
and a sitting-room, besides offices for the slaves. This Pavil- 
ion de la Sultana, as it was called, was built of the costliest 
materials, and it was furnished and decorated with all the 
lavish melange of the Algerine pirates. These, as they never 
paid for anything, could afford the very best. The materials 
they levied in the form of a tribute from the nations, the 
workmanship was provided by their slaves, in the ranks of 
whom were artisans, craftsmen, and artists of every kind. 
Their labour cost nothing, the whip stimulated them to even 
loftier production than the mere pangs of hunger, which here, 
like artists everywhere, they suffered. In modern times we 
starve the artist, we treat him with contempt, we never allow 
him to forget his immeasurable inferiority to the rich trades- 
men or speculators who, many of them, by cunning, or dis- 
honesty, or oppression, have amassed the wealth which never 
falls to the artist's lot. In Algiers they went even farther. 
They lashed the artist, and thus compelled him to furnish 
his very best. And when one admires the exquisite work that is 
to be seen in Algiers, the beautifully painted ceilings, the 
fresco work, the carvings, the triumphs of the locksmith's 
and ironworker's craft, the sculpture, the chiselling of stone 
and of precious woods, every piece of which was produced by 
slave artists under the whips of the Guardian Bashis, it 
seems that modern society, in its dealings with such folk as 
writers, painters, sculptors, and so forth, is far too lenient and 
complacent. To the inducements held out by poverty, and 
the contempt of those who have acquired money, the lash of 
the Algerine taskmaster should be added. 

As she led Betty to her new abode, the cadenhahia kept 
extolling the good fortune which had befallen the Frankish 
maiden. Never before had a woman not of Mohammedan 
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extraction been allowed to occupy the Sultana's summer palace. 
She must have produced a deep impression on the heart of 
Sidi, the Dey. She was indeed a fortunate woman. Orders 
had been sent that all the newest and most beautiful dresses 
were to be laid before her, the jewel coffers from the cellars 
of the Kasbah were to be emptied at her feet. She was 
absolute mistress of all the wealth of which the tyrants of 
Algiers had stripped the world. Such was the treatment that 
Omar, whose all-mercifulness resembled that of Allah, had 
ordered for her, the Frankish woman, whose crimes had merited 
death. " So it is a good thing to be young and beautiful," 
said the cadenhahia. " These are the best things in the world. 
Wisdom and virtue come very far behind." 

" Ah, there never was a truer word spoken than that," said 
a stout, middle-aged woman, who had accompanied the female 
guardian who was conducting Betty. " I can answer for 
that, my dear," she added, addressing the American girl. 
" There are many scores of us here, good sensible women of 
the strictest respectability, who never get even a look from 
the gentleman we have been told to consider as our lawful 
husband. My name is Jones, dear, Mrs. Jones. I was going 
out to India to marry my fiance, who was a chaplain in the 
service of the East India Company. We were taken by the 
corsairs, and here I am. That was twenty years ago. Oh, 
how I trembled as I entered the gates of this place of oriental 
voluptuousness. Oh, how I prayed that Archibald — that was 
Mr. Jones's Christian name, the Rev. Archibald Jones, you 
know. I have always called myself by his name. Oh, how 
I prayed, as I was saying, that my affianced might under- 
stand, might forgive. And oh, my dear, how I shuddered at 
the prospect of the dreadful things that were going to happen 
to me, poor victim of these ruthless ravishers. Well, now 
that I have been in the harem for twenty years — and this is 
the point that I want to get to — the really dreadful thing, I 
'find, you know, is that nothing ever happens to you. It is 
not very pleasant to be so completely overlooked and shelved. 
It hurts a woman's amour propre. But what am I to do? If 
I put myself in the path of the Dey when he comes here on 
Fridays, he turns round on his heel and vanishes down a side- 
alley. Once, in despair — because as he is my husband, I feel 
it my duty as a Christian woman to love him — I ran up to 
him and clasped him in my arms. He ordered me to be torn 
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way by those disgusting eunuchs, and I was told that if I 
ver ventured to approach him again, I should be punished 
irith the bastinado. . . ." 

Betty hardly heard what the woman was saying to her. 
he was admiring the beauties of the gardens as they revealed 
iiemselves to her under the moonlight, or close at hand, as 
een by the flare of the torches which were carried by two 
egroes who walked on ahead of the guardians of the harem. 

Here the white path, which was laid with tiny fragments 
f Parian marble, ran under the black canopy of overhanging 
ranches of cypress-trees. Here, emerging from this Cim- 
nerian shade, was to be seen at a little distance off, a garden 
vhich was all white. All the flowers were white. The 
loundary on the further side was of silver ash, which, as the 
ir stirred, showed its palpitating leaves like a white vapour 
ver rising from the ground. In the centre was a fountain 
if white marble, and here and there in the centre of the lawns 
vere pieces of sculpture. Betty noticed a figure of a boy 
lancing with one hand high in the air. Elsewhere a woman 
vas to be seen mirroring her whiteness in the black waters of 
1 pool. 

" That is simply lovely in the daytime," said Mrs. Jones, 
ivho had insisted on accompanying the new favourite to her 
ibode. " You should just see it with the white pigeons billing 
and cooing on the trees — the lucky things, they do have a 
happy married life — and the white peacocks strutting about on 
the lawns, and the white deer, and all that sort of thing. 
And the flowers and shrubs are just dazzling in the sunlight. 
The whiteness seems to rise out of them and vibrate in the 
air. If you look at it long enough you mighj fancy you saw 
a lot of snow in a whirlwind. It really dazzles your eyes. 
We call it the white garden, and it does set off the pretty 
colours which we wear. But I always do say that the prettiest 
thing in the way of white things is the white soul of a pure 
woman. That should be the white garden that our husband, 
my husband, ought to like to wander in. Unfortunately he 
thinks otherwise, and here I am, on the shelf." 

A bed of tulips, yellow tulips, seen in a passing flash from 
the negroes' torches, called forth an "Oh!" of admiration 
from Betty, and a similar exclamation was elicited by the 
sight — a few yards further on — of what looked like a great 
foaming cascade pouring over some rocks, and which revealed 
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itself to be the riotous luxuriance of a tangled mass of white 
creeper roses. 

" Oh, the lovely perfume! " said Betty in ecstasy. 

"Just what I said," said Mrs. Jones, "when I first came 
here. Oh, the exquisite fragrance — those were my very 
words — of these oriental gardens. I feared that all this sen- 
suousness would overcome me. I prayed in my heart that 
Archibald might forgive, might understand. Fragrance! wait 
until they send you to sleep with the negresses — fragrance! ! 
— in the common dormitory, where they put what they have 
the impudence to call the veteran brigade. Veteran! why I 
am only a conscript yet, awaiting my baptism of fire." 

From one delight to another, at last the summer-house 
was reached. It was a building of sculptured marble. In 
front of it was a terrace and verandah, from which one reached, 
down some broad marble steps, a lawn of velvet softness which 
sloped gently down to a lake. 

" There is a. boat there, and an island with a kiosk on it, 
and in the day-time the swans float on the water, and one of 
the sultanas who was poetically minded tried to teach the 
swans to draw her in her gondola while her slaves played on 
silver lutes in the kiosk. But the swans would not hear of 
such a thing, and from what I am told, they began to flap 
their wings with great violence, and the boat was upset, and 
the sultana got a fearful cold in her head, and one of the 
eunuchs who wanted to rescue her got his leg broken with a 
blow from one of the infuriated swans, and the other two got 
severely bastinadoed by the order of the Dey for allowing the 
young lady to do such a foolish thing." 

Mrs. Jones amused Betty immensely, and she burst out 
laughing for the first time for many days, a good hearty 
laugh, which communicated itself to the negroes, who threw 
back their heads and showed their white teeth, and began to 
caper on the lawn. Even the cadenhahia, in spite of the 
dignity of her office, relaxed into a smile. 

It will be easier to understand how Betty could laugh in 
spite of the awful position in which she found herself, a 
captive in the hands of the worst libertine and cruellest tyrant 
in the world, when it is stated that from the moment of her 
final capture, that is to say, when she had seen her poor 
knight errant struck senseless to the ground, and had felt her- 
self being dragged away by the strong hands of her two captors, 
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om that moment she had made up her mind to allow no fear 
take hold of her, neither anxiety nor fear, being resolved 
at if outrage were offered to her, to kill the man from 
horn the insult came, and then face her own death with the 
me calm indifference with which her fathers and mothers 
1 old Virginia had braved the torments of the Indians. She 
id said to herself that her death at the worst could not be a 
tore horrible one than that which many a gentle white woman 
ad endured in the days which were not so very long past. 
VTiat others had suffered she could suffer. No man should 
ave his pleasure of her against her will. She carried a 
agger in her garter, and she knew how to use it. If heaven 
/ere kind, the same weapons which killed her assailant would 
erve for her own deliverance. In the meanwhile, her interest 
uid her curiosity were keenly aroused. She was to penetrate 
:he secrets of the Grand Harem. She was to see what was 
the life led by the women whom some envied and others 
pitied. And at heart she kept alive her hope and faith in her 
countrymen. She would not be left unprotected to the mercies 
of Omar. Her imprisonment in this sepulchre of woman's 
pride and personality could not but be of the shortest. The 
victorious American squadron was already on its way to deliver 
those citizens of the young Republic who were in the power 
of the Moors, and Betty thought with a blush that to one 
officer at least of the gallant crew who were coming to the 
rescue there was no one dearer than herself. Lieutenant Madi- 
son, she felt sure, and the gallant boys under his command 
would enjoy nothing better than to cut their way through 
swarms of Turkish janissaries to her deliverance. In fancy 
she could hear their ringing cheers, and in her mind's eye she 
saw their fresh, open, manly faces, contrasting so strongly with 
the scowling, unhealthy, beetle-browed, black-visaged counte- 
nances of the treacherous, lustful, thieving brutes who repre- 
sented the human race in that part of the world. To be the 
paramour of such a man! Oh, no, no, no, never! Betty 
laughed aloud. 

" Well, my dear," said Mrs. Jones, bridling, " I'm sure I 
am very glad to see you enjoying yourself, but I think you 
might tell me what you are laughing at. Not at me, I hope, 
for I am old enough, well, not to be your mother, let us say 
your elder sister. And as to that, if Omar marries 
you . . ." 
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"If Omar marries me! ! !" cried Betty indignantly. "I 
am not a woman for Omar or anybody else to marry without 
my consent. Don't you forget that, Mrs. Jones. . . . 
And as to what I was laughing at, it was at the idea that I, 
Betty Langhorne, could ever live to become the Dulcinea of one 
of these Moorish fellows! That strikes me as very funny, 
very funny indeed." 

"Well, you are not by any means the first English-speak- 
ing woman who has been loved by a Moor. There was 
Desdemona to start off with, and secundo, here am I Arabella 
Jones. If anyone had told me as a girl that I should become 
the mopsey of padishaw, I'd have boxed that party's ears. 
And here I am in the harem, amongst the veterans. You'll 
not be able to resist Omar, if he throws the handkerchief to 
you. He has a look in those big liquid eyes of his which 
runs right down your spine, and you feel like surrendering un- 
conditionally. That's how I have always felt when my hus- 
band looked at me, which wasn't often. But I was not expected 
nor wanted to surrender anything. While you. . . . 
They are putting you for the night in the Sultana's Summer 
Palace. That's where we all begin our harem careers. But 
we soon get our quarters shifted, and end up, as I am doing, 
in the general dormitory, among the negresses. Ay, di, mi, 
'tis a changeable world. And as I always say, ' Let us pluck 
the roses while they are within our grasp.' " 

At this moment, just as Mrs. Jones was about to follow 
Betty up the marble stairs which led to her apartment, the 
black cadenhahia gave an order to the two eunuchs who had 
accompanied the party, and these sprang forward and seized 
the Englishwoman by the arms, and dragged her back. One 
of these neuters, who was a Southern negro, spoke English. 

" You antiquated old bundle," he said. " What for you 
try to go in dere wid de purty young lady? Yo' place it is 
wid de ole trash. Come on back out of dere. You alius 
poking yo' nose dere where it has no bus'ness. You ought to be 
'shamed of yourself. Miss Betty, now, she's a fine young 
lady, one of our folks is Miss Betty. She's gwine to be queen 
too. Come back out of dat." 

Betty wished to expostulate, but the cadenhahia seized her 
by the arm and hurried her into the house and through costly 
hangings to the apartment which had been prepared for her 
sleeping chamber. One of the negro torch-bearers who bad 
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preceded them had lighted all the flambeaux in the room, which 
was now dazzlingly illuminated. The bedroom was copied 
from the Pompadour room at Versailles, and contained ex- 
quisite specimens of Louis XV furniture and upholstery. The 
walls were covered, and the bed was draped with white silk, 
with a pale yellow flower. The toilet utensils were of solid 
silver, the trays and bottles on the dressing-table were of gold. 
One of the bottles contained the real otto of roses, that costliest 
of perfumes. To this fact Betty's attention was drawn by 
one of the negroes, who, holding up the bottle to his nostrils, 
took a long sniff, and then pretended to be about to swoon 
from excess of enjoyment. 

On the side table of elaborate and costly marqueterie work 
was set out a dainty little supper, exactly the en-cos which 
used to be placed every night in the bedrooms of the king 
and queen and princes at Versailles, a cold fowl, a salad, fruits, 
wine and cake, beautifully served on exquisite china with 
dazzling silver. 

" This room is always kept ready like this for any lady 
whom the Dey may send us," said the cadenhahia. 

Then she salaamed very low, and said, " The lady is now 
at home. The lady is free, and yet a prisoner. She can 
leave this Palace, and she can wander in the gardens wher- 
ever she listeth, by day or by night. But around the gar- 
dens are double walls, very high walls, with broken glass 
on the top. And outside the second wall there is a sentinel 
at every twenty paces, who carries a gun, and who fires at 
anything which attempts either to climb out or to climb into 
the gardens of the harem. 'He fires first, and then the other 
sentries to the right and to the left of him fire also. And 
between the first wall and the second wall which runs right 
round the park there are at liberty five of the Dey's lions. 
These prowl all night round and round between the walls. 
And they are kept hungry at nights." 

" Br-r-r," cried Betty, pretending great alarm. " How hor- 
rid ! Why did not you speak of the lions first of all, and save 
me the trouble of speculating whether there would not be some 
way of eluding those sentries." Then she laughed, to show 
how little she cared for Omar's tame lions. 

" I have now told the lady all that is to be told. If she 
desires anything else she has but to clap her hands and her 
slaves will attend. In the morning, in accordance with the 
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orders of the lord, dresses and ornaments will be laid before 
her to choose from for her adornment." 

" Very well," said Betty. "I am dead tired, and I reckon 
I'll eat a bit of poulet and get to bed. Buenos tardes, buenas 
tardes." 

So saying she threw herself down upon a chaise-longue, 
and so exhausted was she, that hardly had her head touched 
the cushions than she went off into a deep sleep. Before she 
lost consciousness, however, she noticed the two negroes who 
had lingered behind after the cadenhahia's departure, fancying 
her to be already asleep, throw themselves upon the victuals 
on the marqueterie table. They tore the fowl into pieces in 
their black fingers, and crammed the morsels into their mouths, 
following this up with fruits, salad, cake, bread, in indiscrimi- 
nate handfuls. Betty had a vivid impression of how they rolled 
their eyes in enjoyment, showing the whites in ecstasy. And 
the last thing she saw before she went off was one of the men 
rubbing his stomach with the palm of his hand, as though to 
express in pantomime the exquisiteness of the sensations with 
which the en-cas of the Sultana's table filled that portion of his 
swarthy body. 



CHAPTER XXX 
betty in omar's harem 

[T was past noon when Betty woke, as she saw by the 
tiny and beautiful cartel, one of Breguet's masterpieces, 
which ticked on the gilt marble-topped console table op- 
posite the foot of her couch. Her attendant had been at 
ork; the debris of the supper had been cleared away. The 
ax candles had been replaced ; the room had been tidied, and 
e windows were open on to the lawn. Sprays of water were 
owering life and freshness on the grass, which was so skilfully 
aded by the trees that though there was abundance of light, 
was all so tempered that one could not have supposed the 
oe of day to be the sun's noon, and the time of the year the 
d of June in Africa. 

Betty sprang to her feet and saw behind her a negro girl, 
10 was holding back a curtain of yellow silk which hung in 
* marble archway. Through the opening the bathroom could 
seen, with alabaster steps leading down to the huge basin 
lich was sunk into the marble floor. The water looked 
lightfully cold and inviting, a liquid green pool in which 
;en foliage mirrored itself. The pool was long enough and 
Dad enough to suggest a swim. 

"Good, good, BuonOj Buono, Buonissimo 1 " cried Betty, 
iring off her things, while the negro girl grinned from ear 
ear to see how happy the new young mistress was. In about 
e minute Betty was disrobed, and a few seconds later she 
is swimming about in the water, while the negress, sum- 
ming the other female attendants with loud cries, looked on 
en-eyed in amazement. Never had a more beautiful body 
en seen in that pool, and never had such energy been dis- 
lyed. The sultanas were usually the most languid of women, 
hey sat on the alabaster steps and just dipped their toes into 
e bath, giving little affected screams each time the foot 
uched the water. 

Betty swam about for a good half-hour, and then emerging 
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went through various exercises, touching the ground on one 
side with the left hand, and then on the other side with the 
right; touching the ground with both hands and so on, 
straight down from the waist line without bending the knees. 
Marvel of marvels! The last sultana would have collapsed 
in a perspiring lump if she had attempted even the least 
strenuous of these exercises. When Betty had finished and 
was about to retire to her bedroom to put on her things and 
see about breakfast, she noticed that every one of her at- 
tendants was trying to imitate the movements she had been 
practising, amidst such chattering, such laughter, such clamour, 
as perhaps never before had resounded in those halls. 

On reaching her bedroom she found that her European 
clothes had been removed. !As she had not been able to 
change these once during the whole eleven days of her con- 
cealment in Cervantes' cave, and had grown to loathe their 
contact, this circumstance gave her a feeling of real relief. It 
would have been horrid to have had to put on the same under- 
linen again, after that glorious bath. 

But there was no such necessity. As soon as Betty had 
cast aside the cloth in which she had enveloped herself as in 
a peignoir, two attendants advanced bearing a chemise of white 
batiste of the finest and most delicate texture, which felt 
when they had slipped it over her head as though a cool, per- 
fumed breath had kissed her glowing skin. 

All the women who were in attendance in the Sultana's 
summer-house were crowding into the room, or peeping through 
the archways, or collected on the terraces, filling the embrasures 
of the windows with eager faces. 

And when the exquisite garment was thrown over Betty's 
head, some voices without began singing what Betty recognised 
as a nuptial song, which had been sung to the accompaniment 
of zithers in the houses which she had visited, where the 
daughter of the house was being decked and painted for the 
marriage feast. Did these women then take her to be ahrossa, 
or a bride? Evidently so, from the great excitement which 
they displayed. When the chemise was fairly settled in its 
place, they all began crying out in chorus, " Yu ! Yu ! Yu! Yu! " 
with deafening persistence. 

And as the slaves handed to her or draped her in each new 
article of clothing, the same excited cries broke out, " Yu! Yu! 
Yu! Yu!" 
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" They seem to have made up their mind that I am a bride," 
said Betty to Mrs. Jones, who had pushed herself right into the 
front of the crowd, " and as it pleases them to think so, why 
should I undeceive them?" 

" And a bride you are, for our husband has sent word that 
he will visit the Grand Harem to-night, and it is so that you 
may receive him in a worthy manner that you are being dressed 
in this manner. Presently the jewels will be brought you. 
Oh, dear ! you lucky young woman ! And to think that I passed 
through exactly the same emotions myself more than twenty 
years ago." 

And now the slave who acted as lady of the wardrobe laid 
before Betty the six dresses from which she was to choose the 
one that she would wear. 

The first dress was of pale pink. 

" This is the dress that women wear when they first feel 
the beginning of love. Shouldst thou choose this one, Omar 
will be pleased, when he sees thee dressed in it. He will say 
to himself, ' Love must have a beginning like all other 
things.' " 

But Betty shook her head and motioned for the pale pink 
dress to be laid aside. 

The second dress was of blue. 

" This is the dress which those wear whose love glows with 
a steady flame. It is the dress of the mother of children. It 
is the colour that those wear who await each night the home- 
coming of Sidi, the husband. It is the domestic dress, which 
rejoices the heart of the man who is faithful to his wife and 
does not cast glances at the painted women of the Oulad-Nail 
tribe. 

"This dress of flaming red," continued the slave, laying 
before Betty the third of the costumes, " is perhaps the one 
that thou wilst select. Think, beautiful lady, how it will 
become thee if thou standest to greet thy lover against a 
background of sombre ilexes in the Italian garden, in making 
which a great landscape gardener gave his life. Or again 
suppose that he find thee stooping over the tall lilies. But 
the great charm of this dress is that it will delight the 
heart of thy husband that is to be. It is the colour that 
women wear who are passionately expectant of their husband's 
love. At the contact of this flame, his heart shall leap into 
fire. • • • 
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" Oh, dear me, no," cried Betty. " Pack that red dress away 
at once. Leap into fire ! How very dreadful ! " 

" Exactly what I remarked on the same occasion twenty 
years ago," cried Mrs. Jones. 

Amidst the women the excitement grew greater and greater. 
When Betty discarded the pink dress, every female onlooker 
had nodded her head, wisely expecting that this implied that 
her love for Omar the beautiful, Omar the all powerful, 
Omar the King, was not a nascent one. But when she 
refused the scarlet dress, then they all said " Oh ! " and could 
not understand. For not one of them could believe that any 
woman should not love Omar, Omar, for whose favour each 
one of them would gladly have died after one triumphant 
night. 

"Oh! Oh! Oh!" they said as the flaming dress was 
packed away, the dress that they would have worn gladly, 
though on the morrow it had proved itself a Nessus' tunic. 

" Then there is a dress of gauze of silver, which wonder- 
fully becomes a bride who is fair. And there is one that is of 
gold gauze which beautifully clothes women who are dark. 
But these dresses have no pleasing message to the bride- 
groom, who would say seeing thee either in silver or gold, j 
' She does not love me. She wishes wealth not love. She is 
covetous.' " - 

" If I choose any of these dresses," said Betty, " it would j 
be one of these two. . . ." 

" Hear, hear," said Mrs. Jones. " Make the men pay for 
their caprices is what I am inclined to say." 

" But," continued Betty, " I wish neither for the Dey's love 
nor for his possessions, and that sixth dress is the one which I 
will wear." , 

The woman of the wardrobe opened great round eyes. The 
dresses fell from the hands of the attendants, and all the women 
who were looking on and who heard Betty pronounce her 
choice, cried " Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! " in tones of amazement and 
threw their hands up in the air and looked into each other's 
eyes. 

For the dress which Betty had chosen was all black. 

" But lady," said the slave, " black is the colour of dis- 
grace. Black is the color of shame. Black is not a colour 
to wear for one who awaits the bridegroom. It is offence to 
him. It is blasphemy. It \a s&ofta^u It insults the name 
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of love. No lady wears black. It is not to be done. That 
dress was not brought here for thee to select. It was just 
shown thee so that dreading its ugliness thou shouldst be care- 
ful not to offend thy husband lest for punishment he should 
command thee ever to wear this appalling costume. No, no, 
no, thou art not punished ! Thou must not wear black. Black 
is shame. Black is dishonour. Black is the death of all that 
is good." 

" And therefore," said Betty firmly, " if one of these dresses 
is to be the one in which I am to meet Omar, as my husband, 
it is the black one that I choose. Let me have no more words. 
I am Sultana here, and I have spoken." 

Then the women said " Oh ! She has chosen the black 
dress ! " and they all hurried away to tell every other maiden 
in the gardens of the Grand Harem that the Frankish Sultana 
was going to greet the master in a wedding gown of black. 

In the meanwhile, Betty dressed herself in the costume 
which she had selected, and round her waist she clasped a belt 
of gold set with large moonstones. She secured her hair in a 
careless coil high on her imperial little head. She wore red 
Turkish slippers which peeped out under the black frou-frou 
of her skirts. And she put a bunch of red flowers in her 



Then she found herself very hungry, and ordered a repast, 
which was presently served to her in a dining-room which 
adjoined the bedroom. There were fish, and meats, and a 
variety of fruits and vegetables, besides cakes and sweetmeats. 
Betty did justice to all these things, for the sound sleep and 
the long swim had sharpened the edge of her appetite, which 
at no time was an indifferent one. It was only when she 
was well through her meal that she began to look about her, 
and then she noticed that several girls, some of them very 
pretty, were peeping at her through the windows and from 
behind the curtains that draped the doorways. 

"I am like the Queen of France," she said, " and dine in 
public." 

Then she took a handful of small cakes and held them out 
to one of the women, a beautiful brown Kabyle girl of four- 
teen or fifteen, who, bolder than the rest, had advanced a pace 
or two into the room. 

" Come here and have some." 

The girl's face broke into delighted smiles. She tripped 
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lightly forward and took the cakes, and then she bent over 
Betty and kissed her, leaving from her red lips, which were 
daubed with paint, a faint stain on Betty's fair cheek. She 
smell strongly of pomade of rancid fat and extract of jasmine, 
and her eyes were plastered with grease paints. She wore 
cloths over her hands, which showed that the daily colouring 
of the finger nails and tips with henna had not yet been com- 
pleted. 

Betty smiled back, and said, "What is your name?" 

" Zorah," said the Kabyle girl. 

By that time all the other girls had come up and were 
standing round Betty in rainbow formation, and as variegated 
in the colours of the dresses which they wore. And they were 
all burning with eager curiosity, poking their little heads for- 
ward like inquisitive birds, their eyes wide open and gleaming, 
their fingers twitching, each one of them with an inquiry 
trembling on her painted lips. 

Zorah put the first question, and then question after ques- 
tion was fired off at Betty by the girls in turn like a very run- 
ning feu de joie. 

"Why have you put on a black dress for your bridal?" 
asked Zorah. 

"Why do you eat so heartily, if you are in love?" This 
from the girl next to her, who was dressed in blue. 

"Are you not afraid of your first meeting with your hus- 
band, or is it a fact, as some say, that you are not a virgin, 
but the widow of a Frankish merchant? " This from the girl 
in flaming scarlet. ' 

" How can you be so indifferent, if you are a virgin, to 
what is to happen to you ? " This was the question of a girl 
who was in white and orange, and wore broad bands of ham- 
mered gold round her brown arms and legs. 

"Why do you put on no jewellery ?" 

" Is it a fact that the Dey sent you three coffers filled with 
jewels from which to choose, and that you bade the servants 
take them away ? " 

" Are you very rich? " 

" Did your mother have other children ? Have you a brother 
who wants a wife ? " 

" What do you put on your skin to make it look like 
pearls?" 
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What sort of stone is that you wear in your belt? Is it 

nsive? What is its effect on a woman's life?" 

Is it lucky?" 

Does it make one's husband love one? Do the stones grow 
when his love is waning, and bright again when his pas- 
revives ?" 

Do you love Omar?" 

Shall you kiss him on his mouth ? " 

Do men have beautiful moustaches like Omar's in the 

ttry you come from ? " 

What is your name? Are you of a marabout family? " 

Why have you not been married before? How old are 

? Surely you are old, very old, old enough to be our 

^ er? " 

What sort of jewels do women wear in your country? " 

Are wives in your country unfaithful to their husbands? 

e you Moorish baths, and do you meet your lovers there ? " 

O Rumiya, with what do you dye your hair? It is like 

that has been powdered with henna. It is like hair that 

been powdered with gold. That is when the sun kisses 

Why do you travel?" 

O Rumiya, by what charms did you win the heart of 
ar?" 

Has Omar placed a big dowry in thy coffers?" 
O Rumiya, what sorceress hast thou seen to ensure that 
i shalt be the mother of a son ? " 

nd when Betty had finished her hearty meal and went out 
to the terrace of the Summer Palace, all the women 
rded around her, mobbing her as well dressed crowds do 
yal princess who is ill-advised enough to attend some public 
:tion. Each girl tried to touch Betty's skin. Some tugged 
ter hair, as though to find out if it were all real: one or 
adventurous ones laid their hands upon her bosom and 
hs. 

'hat she had robed herself in black was the subject of their 
iding commemt. " O Rumiya! " they kept saying, "Why 
: thou appear in black?" And the opinion of most of 
n was that Omar would be sorely offended to see his new 
* in the colour of disgrace, but one or two who considered 
nselves better entitled to speak, having enjoyed Omar's 
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favour for a day or two, asserted that the Dey did not ,\k at 
a woman's dress. • • • 

Betty answered all the questions with which she was plied 
with great good humour. She told the women that they must 
not see a rival in her. She had not come to the Grand Harem 
to be the wife of the Dey. She was a prisoner, a woman who 
had committed a capital offence, the Dey was going to kill her, 
not to caress her. 

At this they all shrieked aloud, and some moaned and beat 
their breasts. " Kill the Rumiya with the beautiful red hair! 
No, Omar would never do that. Omar was too fond of women 
to destroy one so beautiful before he had plucked her flower 
before he had drunk her dew, before he had worn her for a 
day or two in his turban." 

Betty smiled. "I am not frightened of Omar," she said. 
"I am not frightened of any man. In my country we do not 
fear men, and we are not their slaves. It is they who waft 
upon us." 

By her orders one of her attendants brought out a rug, 
which was spread on the delicate green lawn. It was of 
bright orange yellow, and looked like a patch of golden but- 
tercups that had broken over the lawn. On this the slaves 
heaped pillows of the same colour, and here Betty lay down 
under the thick shade of a cypress tree. Many of the women 
of the Grand Harem followed her example, and spread their 
rugs and lay down near her. The Kabyle girl who was dressed 
in golden gauze had a scarlet rug. There was a French girl 
in silver gauze, who lay on a pale lilac cloth ; two girls dressed 
in bright orange, and another who was in vivid green lay 
entwined in embraces on a white burnous which they had 
spread out on the grass. The white peacocks strutted amidst 
this coloured group of beautiful women, spreading their tails. 
A white doe, which had strayed thither from the white garden, 
stretched its soft nose out through some bushes which flowered 
a bright red, so that it might be caressed by a little girl who was 
dressed in a forget-me-not blue satin tunic over pleated white 
silk breeches. Somewhere out of sight, music was being made 
on silver flutes. The gentle splashing of water falling in a 
marble basin could be heard. On a little table in the centre 
of the group of girls stood a gold dish heaped high with grapes 
and peaches. On other tables there were sweetmeats. Tte 
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slawi carried golden ewers filled with sherbet, cooled with snow. 
Some of the women smoked the hookah pipe, many toyed with 
pink cigarettes. It was all beautiful, but that they were prison- 
ers in the harem was a fact now and again impressed upon 
Betty, when she saw peering through the foliage, with watch- 
ful, suspicious, scrutinising glances, the pale, fat yellow faces 
of the eunuchs, or the bright eyes of the negress cadenhahia. 

After a while the little girl in the blue tunic grew tired of 
playing with the white doe which poked its head out from a 
mass of scarlet flowers, and she turned away and then ran up 
to the French girl in the dress of silver gauze, and begged her 
to come and play at ball. The French girl refused to rise 
from her couch. " It is too hot," she said. Then the child 
ran from one girl to another, and was petted and rolled over 
and kissed and made to laugh. 

The Frenchwoman, seeing Betty looking at the child, said, 
" She is rather young, is she not, to become the Dey's favourite? 
Yet everybody here is wondering to which of you two he will 
to-night throw his handkerchief. We know that he is in- 
fatuated with you, but we also know that he likes the sharp, 
acid taste of green fruit." 

" How dreadful," cried Betty. " Why, that child is a baby! 
That big bearded man! Surely it is impossible. Oh, how 
monstrous!" 

" Nothing is impossible here," said the French girl. " As 
you will find out if you remain long enough. But a woman 
of your beauty will either become Queen of Algiers or she 
will end where Hayque ended, in a sack. When I came 
here I thought I knew all about men and their villainy. I 
found that I did not know the first letter of my alphabet. 
Impossible! Et pourquoi! This child is two years, at least 
older than certain children who have been flung into Omar's 
chamber. But you need not be jealous! The caprice for the 
little girl cannot last long. Your turn will come to receive 
the handkerchief. May you be more fortunate in retaining his 
favour than I have been." 

Betty made none of the comments on the French girl's re- 
marks which might have been expected from her. She had 
made up her mind that it would be quite useless to go on 
saying that she did not want Omar's favour; that she intended 
to resist him to the death, none of the women in the harem 
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would believe her, this cynical F re n chw oman least of all So 
she repressed her indignation, and said very calmly, " You say 
you are not fortunate in . . ." 

"Well, yes. You see I am here. If I had been able to 
retain the Dey's love, I should have been with him in the 
Palace in Algiers, one of the seven favourites, as you will be 
soon. Not that I complain. I could not help showing my 
disgust for Omar. I love one man in the world; I cannot 
have him, and every other man is more repulsive to me than 
an unclean animal. Oh, les hommesf I loathe diem, and yet 
Jules is a man, and Jules is my God. At night when all the 
stars are out I look up to the sky and I say that if every star 
were a kiss there would not be enough kisses there for my 
Jules. I hear his voice in every sound. I have tattooed his 
name on my arm, and I have also tattooed there a heart pierced 
with an arrow, from which drops of red blood are trickling, 
and underneath is written, ' A Julot pour la vie* Omar saw 
that, and finding me cold and indifferent under his grotesque 
embraces, he asked me if this Julot were my lover. And I 
said — oh, how proudly — ' Yes, sire ! ' Then he said, ' Do you 
love him? ' And I said, ' Far better than my life, sire.' And 
after that Omar cooled towards me, though at one time he 
had loaded me with jewels and all the women were dying of 
envy. They called me the Frankish Sultana. I might have 
been Queen of Algiers, as you may be, if you are careful and 
if you love no Julot." 

" Is this Monsieur Jules some great man in France? " 

"A great man, no. I like small men. Jules is no taller 
than I am." 

" I meant socially, by wealth, or position." 

"Oh, mon Dim, que nonf Jules a great man! Why 
Jules was a baker's journeyman when I first met him in the 
streets of Toulouse, and wore a paper cap. Then he went 
soldiering with Napoleon, and when I last heard of him he 
was a prisoner to the Cossacks. Rich! I used to send him 
all the money I got from other men, so that he might want 
for nothing in the grande armee. Many of the soldiers got 
favours from the Great Emperor, but my little man was better 
looked after than they. His sergeant, who brought me a 
message from him and fetched some money, told me that he 
was the fattest man in his company, and that they all called 
him ' le petit homme pros a Fifine* (Fifine's little fat man.) 
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That is the sort of thing a woman likes to hear! That is what 
puts heart into a woman, makes the wet streets at night seem 
less miserable, softens the rudeness of the drunken customer, 
and makes a woman of the town snap her fingers at police 
and gaolers and magistrates. I own a man at the front. 
Yes, I, Fifine, am feeding a soldier for France, and he is the 
fattest one of them all. Bourgeois pigs, which of you owns 
a fat man, all your own ? " 

" And being what you say . . . yet you come here." 
" I like that ! ' I came here.' I came here because I couldn't 
help it. I went out rowing with another girl in Toulouse 
harbour, and we got out to sea and into a current and drifted, 
and struggled and screamed, and got further and further away. 
Then we fainted, and in the morning when we woke it was 
all water round us, and so all day. Towards night we were 
picked up by an Algerine frigate, and the Dey chose me as one 
of his prizes, and here I am. The woman who was with me, 
a pimply, flaxen-haired girl called Celine, lies at the bottom 
of Algiers harbour in a sack. She married a Moor, and got 
too fond of a Christian slave. No such danger for me. Men 
disgust me because I love Jules. . . ." 



CHAPTER XXXI 

OMAR THROWS THE HANDKERCHIEF 

CC/^\ RUMIYA with the beautiful hair," said a tall, 
■ ■ pale girl with wonderful large eyes, bending 
^L^J down over Betty as she lay on her orange- 
coloured rug, which was spread under the 
cypress branch on the fresh green grass. " O Rumiya, tell me 
with what charm you won the love of Omar ! For, O Rumiya, 
I am perishing for the love of Omar. Did you not hear me 
calling and sighing in the night? I hope that my sighs did not 
disturb your slumbers. I am very, very sorry if they did. 
But you must not be angry, and you must give me a little, 
just a little of the Frankish love philtre with which you won 
those beautiful eyes of his. O Omar! Omar! why can you 
not see that Miriam is dying for the want of you, perishing 
for her thirst of you, hungering for you, O great, strong, 
powerful, splendid king. Rumiya, I beseech you. Look, I 
promise I will not steal your lover's heart away. I ask no 
more of the philtre than shall just incline him kindly towards 
me. Let me say that he is brought to no more than this, 
that when he sees me watching, watching, he shall not, as 
now, turn impatiently away, he shall not, as now, say cruel, 
hurting things. The other day I heard him laugh as he 
turned his back upon me, and addressing the cadenhahia, say 
' That girl is all legs.' That cut me to the heart. I do not 
hope ever to lie in his bosom, but, O Rumiya, I am cold, cold, 
and the light of his eyes, bending upon me in a kindly way, 
would warm me into life. Oh! Oh! Oh! it is sad to be 
young and to love, and yet to be despised." 

" My poor dear girl," said Betty, " I have no love philtre. 
I have done nothing to win Omar. On the contrary, I have 
done and shall do all I can to induce him to turn his back 
on me. I certainly do not want the light of his eyes to shine 
on me. I should say that the best way you have of attracting 
his notice and of exciting his interest is never to appear to 

302 
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pay any attention to him. Turn away when you see him 
coming, affect indifference. Better still, make formal applica- 
tion to be released from the harem, saying that you desire 
marriage. That, you will find, will bring him to you. To 
show a man that you are madly in love with him . . . 
well, ask Mademoiselle Fifine there, who knows more about 
men than anybody here." 

" You have told her all that there is to be said," said the 
French girl. " My compliments, mademoiselle. You are 
worldly wise." 

"I am nothing of the sort," said Betty, blushing. " It is 
only what I have read in books." 

" The girl is mad," said the French woman. " ' Maboule* 
as they call it here. Omar never looked at her once. She 
was sent here as quite a little girl, to see what she would 
grow into. And you see she is all legs, as the Dey said. 
They do not like thin, tall women in Algiers. You yourself 
... I wonder what attracted the Dey to you, for of course 
your hair is not natural, is it? " 

Betty smiled, but before she could make any answer, she 
was surrounded by a bevy of girls in dresses of every hue, so 
that they looked like a swarm of multi-coloured butterflies or 
tropical birds, flitting in and out and buzzing forth an un- 
broken string of questions. 

" O Rumiya, why have you no henna on your nails? " 

" O beautiful Frank, why do you not join your eyebrows 
with black paint? " 

" Evening Star, is it true that if Omar comes not to-night, 
you will drown yourself in the lake in which the stone woman 
mirrors herself? " 

" Beautiful Rumiya, did you give away all your honey- 
cakes?" 

" How do you get the skin of your neck to look so white? " 

" What are those tiny red, brown spots you have near the 
temples? How do you paint them there, or are they an ill- 
ness? Yet they look beautiful, for they suggest strength and 
resistance." 

To this question, Betty, laughing, answered. "Them's 
freckles." But to the other questions she just replied anything 
that came into her head, " Yes " or " No." Or if some com- 
pliment were paid her, she answered with a compliment even 
flattering. 
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The curiosity of all these girls interested her, and she w»] 
surprised, not at the number who had come to stare at 
and ply her with questions, but that there being over 
hundred women in the place, only so few had shown ini 
in her arrival. The French girl explained to her that 
Sultana's Summer Palace was within a private garden, 
closed and shut off from the rest of the park, and that only] 
the privileged few were allowed to pass in, that is to sy, 
those who were willing and able to bribe the eunuchs eit 
with money or favours. Then it occurred to Betty that sk fc 
had not see Mrs. Jones for the whole afternoon, and asking * 
some questions of the attendants, she heard that the fat oU 
Madama d'Inghilterra had been bundled out of the inner 
garden and was being kept away by the eunuchs on duty. 

Betty was about to remonstrate and demand the presence of 
the English woman, who amused her with her remarks, when 
some more women came up, evidently in a state of excitement, 
and as though about to ask a favour. 

" O Rumiya," cried the foremost one, acting as spokes- 
woman for all. " Women in your country are learned. TTieyl 
can read the magic books. You can read, can you not, al- 
though it is true your lovely eyes do not look as though they 
had spoiled themselves poring over writings." 

" Oh, yes," said Betty, " I can read. Just a bit, you know." 

" Oh, that is good," said the girl, producing from under 
her dress a tattered book. " Then, will you tell us what magic 
is taught in this volume? It is a book that was found in the 
cabin of an English ship which Hammida took, and the 
volume was given to one of us by one of Hammida's wives. 
It tells the story of a Frankish maiden, and we think that it 
teaches charms and incantations whereby the hearts of men 
may be won." 

Betty took the book. It was a child's picture book, which 
had been published in 1811, and of which the title ran: 

" ELLEN, or THE NAUGHTY GIRL RECLAIMED. 

"A story, Exemplified In A Series of Figures. — London: 
Printed for S. and J. Fuller, at The Temple of Fancy, Rath- 
bone Place, Where are also sold Books of Instruction in every 
Branch of Drawing, Colours, and Every Requisite used i* 
Drawing. 18 11." 
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'We did not ask the Madama d'Inghilterra," continued 
girl, referring to " Mrs. Jones," " for she is a woman of 
nost envious disposition, and very anxious to gain favour 
h our husband, which, seeing that she has been handed 
vn with the Gardens of the Grand Harem from time im- 
oiorial, and was, indeed, alleged to have been looked upon 
h great disfavour by Hassan Pasha, who was Dey here 
en she was brought to the harem, is a sign of her great 
sumption and indiscribable folly. Seeing all these things, 
n, I say we did not show her the magic book, for if there 
I been any secrets in it she would not have told us, or 
uld have spoken lying words. But in you, O Rumiya, with 
hair of burnished copper and the eyes which are deep 
j pools, we have trust as though you were our mother, 
[ we freely consult you, waiting eagerly for your account." 
Jetty took the book. The first page ran : 

ELLEN 

OR 

The Naughty Girl Reclaimed. 

Ellen makes her First Appearance in a 
White Frock, with her Book at her Feet 

This little girl, whom now you see, 
To mind mamma will not agree, 
And though her face is fair and mild, 
You view a stubborn, naughty child: 

Nay, Ellen is so wayward grown, 
Her book upon the ground is thrown, 
And kind mamma, who loves so well, 
Can neither make her read or spell. 

On the opposite page was a picture of a determined looking 
ing woman of six or seven, dressed in an Empire costume. 
On the next page she was shown standing in a disgraceful 
nation, with the fool's cap on her head. The text related 
w: 

Ellen arrives at Nurse's door, 

Began her conduct to deplore, 

But there instead of being good, 

She sat her down in sulky mood — 

The good old dame to coax her tried 

But only met with scornful pride: 

At last when bade her lesson trace 

The book she threw in Nurse's face, 

Who on her head the fool's cap placed, 

And here she stands in school disgraced. 
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" Speak, O Rumiya," cried the girls. 

Betty was perplexed She did not like to tell them that 
their supposed treasure was only a silly book for children, 
because that would be a great disappointment to them. Be- 
sides, seeing what is the Moorish character, the odds were 
that they would think that she was concealing the real mean- 
ing of the magical writings, so as to benefit by it herself 
alone. She did not know what to say. But just then a cry 
was raised, "The Dey is coming! Sidi Omar is coming!" 
at which sound all the girls started like frightened fawns. 
Some ran forward and then halted, listening intently, some 
remained where they had been standing, as though spell- 
bound, glancing fearfully in the direction from which the great 
Agha might come, others, as though hypnotised, stumbled 
forward in that same direction, as if to meet him. The girl 
in flaming scarlet broke out into peals of laughter, the pale 
girl with the wonderful eyes covered her face with her hands. 
And down the long ilex avenue a girl who was dressed in grass- 
green ran wildly away, with her copper-red hair flying out 
behind her. Even the animals and birds in the garden seemed 
to share in the general trepidation. The white does sprang 
away in panic, the peacocks hurried into the depths of the 
shrubberies, the pigeons rose from their shady places into the 
golden sunshine, and took its gleam upon their argent wings, 
and flew to where the silver poplars shuddered on the line 
of the horizon. 

" The Dey is coming! The Sidi Dey is coming! " 

The women aroused at last to action gave little cries of 
fear and scattered gaudily. Their coloured scarves trailed in 
the air, their scented hair was blown about, the jewels on their 
arms and legs threw back the glitter of the sun. There was 
the swishing of silken fabrics, the clatter of bracelets and 
ankle-rings; purple, red, yellow, or rose and white slippers 
were dropped in the hurried flight, and fleeing bodies paused 
and stooped in graceful curves for their recovery. Alone Betty 
stood in the centre of the lawn, standing straight up on the 
yellow carpet which looked upon the green grass like a spread 
of golden buttercups, straight up she stood in her little red 
shoes, which peeped out from beneath the flounces of her black 
dress, straight up she stood in the lines and folds of her black 
array, with her ruddy hair looping over her white neck in one 
graceful, idle coil, and the bunch of red flowers pinned with a 
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nstone brooch just beneath her quiet, unfluttered heart, 
little girl clung to her new friend with her brown arms 
russet tendrils clasping Betty's waist. Under the forget- 
lot tunic, the flat bosom palpitated like a sack in which 
e poor small burrowing thing of the forest has been taken 
he woodsman. She pressed her face close to Betty's body, 
hat the woman felt her warm breath, felt the warmth of 
blood, and from the movements of her frame could under- 
d how great was the child's fear, how much distressed she 
As for Betty, she had no other emotion that a feeling of 
gnation that one man should tyrannise over so many 
len, that the announcement of his presence should cause 
t a to-do, and that a poor little child, whose arms Betty 
d loop round with her thumb and forefinger, should be 
ed in this way and perhaps be the next to be sacrificed. It 
led sacrilege, abominable, to ring down the curtain on the 
d's babyhood, to mangle her childhood into pubescence, 
ricture suggested itself to her of a big, blade baboon, who, 
ing plucked the bud of a white moss-rose, should roughly, 
1 mottled negro fingers and sharp claws, violate the coy 
usion of the leaves, tear them asunder and apart, fashion 
his ruthless way the bedraggled semblance of a full-blown 
•, and then plunge his filthy snout into this tattered, 
mded counterfeit, sniffing up greedily, wastefully, its 
ue, immature, hesitating perfume. 

Oh! Oh! . . . Oh! . . . 00 — — 0," sobbed 
little child that was to be a wife. " I'm frightened of the 
man with the hair on his face. They tell me he eats 
dren up. They tell me that he will throw a handker- 
;f to me, and that that means that he will eat me up. 
-0-0-0-0-0." 

Jetty stroked her hair, which had all come undone beneath 
cap of golden sequins and had fallen on her back, down 
3W the waist which was bound with a jewelled belt of 
omered gold. 

1 No, dear, do not be frightened. He will not harm you. 
e other girls said that to tease you. Hide your face in 
dress, and then he will not see you." 
'The Dey is coming! The Dey is coming!" The cry 
ddered through the trees, and then came a thunderous 
r, followed by the intense silence which frightened things 
erve when with pricked ears they are listening The 
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clamour of the negroes, the .clatter of swords, the sound of 
horses' hoofs, the sound of horses squealing with their spirits 
roused by the excitement which surrounded them, much noise 
of running, of precipitate flight, the sound of soldiers marching 
and of women's cries. And then again another of those roars 
which seemed to shake the trees and set the tall white lilies 
swaying as though the wind had passed that way. Then came 
a peal of trumpets, and Betty knew that the Dey had entered 
the inner garden which lay round the Sultana's summer-house. 
The child in the pale blue tunic clung tighter to the black 
folds of Betty's dress. 

Suddenly there was a rushing noise, and down the alleys 
of ilex-trees several women came in headlong flight. There 
was one in red-orange and warm cream-coloured silk trousers, 
who came running along with both arms outstretched as 
though seeking to clutch at some rescuing hand, two girls in 
mauve and lilac, whose hair, powdered with gold-dust, was 
flying out behind them, had clasped each other's hand and kept 
looking back over their shoulders as though being pursued. 
A fat old negress waddled along at her fastest speed, uttering 
lamentable cries. Then came a drove of red flamingoes, with 
extended necks and flapping wings, taking great strides, fol- 
lowed by some antelopes, which seemed to be chasing them. 
And overhead, screaming, agitated, there flew from tree to 
tree some gigantic macaws, red and green and yellow, with 
scarlet tufts and orange tails, and some with white bodies and 
yellow points. These flew from tree to tree, and chattered and 
laughed and seemed to look back at the advancing scare and 
then take flight again, and wheel round and round, and dart 
forward to take another rest, And the hurry and the glitter 
and the noise in the air above were as great as on the ground 
beneath. But Betty, upon whom all these flights seemed to 
converge, there where she stood in black upon the yellow 
ground, remained motionless, erect, defiant, stroking the long 
hair of the sobbing child, who buried her face in her skirts, 
and whose pale blue tunic palpitated like some woodland thing 
that has been taken in a snare. 

The things advanced upon them, and then passed on. An- 
other roar was heard, which made the child start as though 
a lash had been laid across her meagre shoulders, and then 
looking down the shaded vista of the alley of ilex-trees, Betty 
saw Omar advancing, Omar the dreaded, Omar the husband. 
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ore the golden caftan of his office, and underneath this 

white tunic which was studded with diamonds, and he 
upon his head a white turban twisted round a yellow 
s folds being fastened with a brooch in which scintillated 
nond of immense size set in hammered iron. He wore 
les of white silk and yellow stockings, and in the buckles 
i white satin shoes were enormous emeralds. To the 
ed sword belt which was strapped around his waist was 
ed a glittering scimitar, and in the same belt, as in the 
of his tunic, were thrust daggers and pistols, all richly 
ed. On either side of him stalked, huge, menacing, 
tic, tossing his monstrous head and shaking out his 
ly mane, a Libyan lion. Omar's jewelled fingers played 
nd then as he walked along with the tawny tufts on the 
of the brute on his right. 

ty's lips curled. The mean fellow, to come armed to 
eth and with a big lion on each side of him into a garden 

there were a lot of girls! Then as a fresh blast of 
ets resounded, she burst out laughing, 
•on't be frightened, my honey," she said bending down 
ess the child, whose face was white with terror, and 
vas shaking so that her meagre bones knocked together 
istanets. " Don't be scared. Those lions are only bogey 
or that man wouldn't be walking with them. He's too 
coward. Brave men don't frighten little girls, it's only 
ds who do. Don't you mind his lions, or his pistols or 
f. It's poor trash, as the negroes say in my country, 
top with me and I'll protect you." 
anwhile every bush that lay around the lawn on which 

was standing seemed to grow alive. Black twinkling 
eered forth from every side, brown jewelled fingers held 
>oughs of shrubs. The curiosity of the women of the 

had got the better of their fear. It was well worth 
k of a blow from a lion's paw to know to which of the 
rw bondswomen the Sidi Omar would thrown the hand- 
;f. Wagers had been made, rings, bracelets, golden 
j had been staked. And the desire was great to see the 
anger when his eyes should first alight upon the dress 
the Frankish woman had put on to greet him in. Never 
\lgiers was a warlike city had any bride welcomed her 
t black. 

Dey halted when his eyes fell upon the group that was 
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standing on the yellow patch, the child in blue clinging to the 
black folds of the woman's dress. The sun had burnished 
Betty's hair with gold. Her excitement had raised her colour, 
her eyes sparkled, the fresh red lips were parted, showing 
the almond whiteness of the teeth. One arm was thrown as in 
protection round the child's neck, the other hung by her side, 
with the little fingers clenched. She looked the tyrant full 
in the face. 

The eternal rivalry between the sexes yawned between the 
gaudy man and the woman in black. Their glances met 
across the space that divided them, and crossed as rapiers 
crossed. The man was magnificent, terrible, carrying death 
in a hundred forms. He was supported on either side by 
brutes not less formidable. The woman was unarmed, un- 
protected : her head was bare to the wind and sun. But she 
was in the armour of her pride; she was entrenched in her 
virginity; she was strong in the superiority of her sex. The 
triumphant thought rang in her head like the clarion notes of 
the trumpet of victory, that Woman gives Life, that Woman 
is Life, where Man deals Death. Omar, with his scimitar 
and daggers and pistols, with two devouring monsters by his 
side, personified Man the destroyer, even as she, gentle, fair, 
unarmed, soft, with one weak arm thrown in protection round 
the neck of a trembling child, stood as the very emblem and in- 
carnation of life-giving Womanhood. 

"The Dey is angry!" "Omar the Dey is angry! " 
" Sidi knits his brows ! " Such were the rumours which were 
whispered in the palpitating groves. 

The Dey threw back his head and hardened his face, and 
advanced glittering, menacing, with an angry light in his 
piercing black eyes. 

Betty drew herself up also and looked him straight in the 
face. The child began to scream with terror. Betty stroked 
her hair gently, but did not remove her eyes from die man's 
face. He advanced, with his lions on either side. When he 
was within ten paces of the girls, the lion on his right, retching 
as it were first of all, emitted a roar which shook Betty 
where she stood. She never moved her eyes from the Dey's 
face. Yet she had felt the cheek of the child which was 
pressed against her turn cold, and she was sure that but for 
the support of her arm, the little girl would collapse upon 
the ground* 
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The Dey took three more paces forward. Then another 
peal of trumpets announced to the gardens of the harem that 
the lord was in the presence of the two women from whom 
the favourite of that day was to be chosen. Betty's lip curled 
ever so slightly. 

Omar thrust his hand into the folds of his tunic. Betty, 
with a rapid movement, assured herself that her dagger was in 
its place in her stocking garter. 

The Dey drew forth a white lace handkerchief, which was 
so violently scented with some coarse perfume, that for the 
first time Betty felt like shrinking back. The coarse scent al- 
most drove her from the place whence no terrors of man- 
ievouring monsters, of swords and pistols, had been able to 
dislodge her. 

Betty heard a loud whisper from some shrubs behind her: 
: * It is to the Frankish woman, it is to Rumiya that the lord 
will throw the handkerchief. Oh, fortunate Rumiya, who is 
beloved of Sidi Omar." 

Betty's blood boiled within her. The disgusting fellow was 
Looking her all over, as she had seen men do to horses ex- 
posed for sale in Richmond market, noting her points. His 
eye grew less fierce as his methodical inspection proceeded. 
But she did not move, and kept her eyes fixed upon his face. 
There was a thought within her which gave her some com- 
fort. As he kept looking at her, it was for her that his desire 
went, so that the child who was clinging to her for protection 
would escape, would not be sacrificed that day at least. 

But now Omar makes a gesture. He cannot see the face 
of the younger girl. He cannot see her form. His choice 
cannot be properly made when one girl can only be seen from 
the back. Let the maiden turn round. He addresses Betty, 
who takes no heed. He stamps his foot, and with out- 
stretched arm advances another pace, as though to seize the 
child and twist her round. And then the child, either from 
curiosity, or unconscious, or acting under that hypnotism of 
fear which makes the weak prey turn to face its pursuing 
enemy, the little girl, loosening her clasp on Betty's skirts, 
seemed to spin round on her heel, so that her front was exposed 
to the Dey's piercing eyes. A smile ran over the sensuous face, 
and with some words which Betty could not understand, the 
man of forty-five flung to the child of ten the gauge and 
gauntlet of his love and passion. 
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All the groves rustled with eager whisperings of the women, 
some surprised, some indignant, because of wagers lost, and all 
exultant that the Rumiya had been slighted and put aside. 
Why, of course, a Moslem having to choose between a daugh- 
ter of Islam and the pale daughter of the Morghreb-lands, 
how could he hesitate? And then the whispering broke into 
excited exclamations. 

The Rumiya, with a swift movement, had caught the flying 
handkerchief before it touched the cowering little girl, and 
had flung it on the ground and had lifted up a shapely foot 
shod in leather and had brought this foot right down upon 
the handkerchief of the lord and master, grinding it, having 
kicked aside a corner of the yellow carpet, vigorously into the 
dirt underfoot. Never since Islam was had such a thing been 
seen ! The master's handkerchief trodden into the ground by 
a discarded woman. Heavens! what shall we behold next! 

The Dey turned pale with fury. Foam sprang to his lips. 
He started back, and as he did so the lions, baring their teeth, 
fell upon their haunches. Betty stood splendidly defiant 
Then Omar uttered some terrible imprecation in Turkish, 
and drew his scimitar. 

At that moment a rumour which had ever been growing 
louder, coming from the direction of the gates, took shape and 
substance. Some chaouchs in green with red sashes, and 
wearing pointed caps, came running across the lawn. "Los 
Americanos ! Los Americanos ! Los Americanos ! " they cried. 
From afar the thunder of cannon now made itself heard. The 
Dey was surrounded by an excited crowd of men. And from 
their exclamations Betty learned that a threatening fleet had 
appeared in sight of the warlike city, that the Stars and Stripes 
were flying at many mastheads in the offing, that Decatur and 
Madison had redeemed their promise, and that the Americans 
had returned. Her countrymen were there at last to protect 
her. She felt that an impregnable barrier had arisen between 
her and the death which but a moment ago had menaced her. 
And then all swam before her eyes in a coloured scintillating 
haze, which gradually shaded itself into black night. TThen 
a cold, damp wind seemed to sweep round her head, her knees 
loosened, and with a tiny little cry she fell prostrate on the 
yellow carpet that was laid over the fresh green grass. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
uncle sam's call 

THAT men should penetrate into the gardens of the 
harem, and come running into the sanctuary where 
the master was engaged with his women folk, proved 
to the Dey that something very serious indeed had 
appened. His first thought was that a Palace Revolution 
ad broken out, and that these intruders had come to murder 
im. For Omar, like every other Dey who donned the golden 
iftan, knew that his life and reign would be closed together 
y assassination. So the scimitar which he had drawn to 
itimidate Betty, he raised to protect his own life. But the 
)ey , s hour had not yet come. He had at that moment just 
vo years, two months, and seventeen days more to live. 
[is evil hand had yet to sign the decree by which the Chris- 
an slaves in Barbary were freed. 

The messengers who had broken in upon his amorous dal- 
ance informed him that the Divan was assembled, and that 
le Minister of Marine and the Port Admiral both awaited 
im at the gates of the Grand Harem. On arriving there, 
letter was handed to him which, as he could neither read 
or write, he at once passed on to the Grande Scrivano, his 
Ihristian slave secretary. It was a letter from the President 
i the United States to the Dey requesting him to receive, in 
be name of the American Republic, the Commissioner Wil- 
iam Shaler, who had full powers to treat with the Republic 
f Algiers, so that an understanding might be arrived at be- 
ween the two States by which all differences should be settled 
nd friendship established for the future. 

On reaching Algiers, Omar ordered the Port Captain to 
roceed at once on board the American Admiral's ship to see 
''hat these people wanted, as he put it, with characteristic 
uolence, adding that if they had not brought their tribute 
£ last) he hoped that they had very satisfactory excuses. 
Otherwise • • . And he gave further orders that all the 
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cannon on the Mole battery were to be loaded and got ready 
for firing. 

The Port Captain asked the Swedish Consul to accompany 
him to act as interpreter, and together they went on board 
the Guerriere, where, hugely to the delight of the Swedish 
Consul, they were informed by Commodore Decatur and Wil- 
liam Shaler that the treaty which they were authorised to 
negotiate provided for the immediate release of all Americans 
held prisoners, and an unequivocal relinquishment on the part 
of the Algerine authorities of all annual tribute or ransom for 
prisoners. The Port Captain tried the usual Algerine tactics 
of bluff, and spoke of the marine forces of the Dey, but 
Decatur sent for one of the prisoners, an officer who had been 
third in command to Hammida, and requested him to inform 
the Dey's emissary — what was already known to him — that 
Hammida had been killed, that his vessel was an American 
prize, that another brig had been taken, and that upwards of 
500 Mussulmans were prisoners on the ships of the American 
Squadron at that very moment. Then the Port Captain, 
greatly dismayed, reverted to tactics of fulsome flattery and 
cajolery. He declared that he was not authorised to make 
any treaty, and beseeched that hostilities might cease until 
a treaty could be negotiated on shore. Commodore Decatur, 
who had just previously given orders that the decks of the 
Guerriere were to be cleared for action, then said : " Hostili- 
ties will not cease until a treaty is made, and a treaty will 
not be made anywhere else than right here on board the 
Guerriere." 

Accordingly, the Port Captain returned to land and ob- 
tained powers from the Dey to treat, and then, still accom- 
panied by the Swedish Consul, rowed out once more to the 
Guerriere. Here Mr. Shaler laid before him a treaty of 
twenty-two articles which he had that day drawn up. It did 
away with the payment of any tribute by America, it claimed 
the return of or compensation for property which had been 
taken from Americans during the period of hostilities, and it 
exacted the immediate liberation of all American prisoners in 
Algiers. The Port Captain stormed and raved as each clause 
was interpreted to him by the Swedish Consul, but the death 
of Hammida and the general appearance of the American 
Squadron, together with the alarming fact that these ships had 
been taken by force from the navy of the buono amigo Giorgm, 
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ho claimed to be master of the seas, were the most forcible 
guments, and vowing that he would lose his head, he would 
rtainly lose his head, for agreeing to demands so prepos- 
rous, he admitted one clause after another. When the Am- 
ican Commodore declared that he was ready to give up the 
o Algerians whom he held as prisoners in exchange for the 
w Americans who were captives on shore, the Port Captain 
rugged his shoulders. " He says," the Swedish Consul ex- 
ained, " that the Americans on shore are useful to his people, 
id that the 500 Algerians whom you have got on board are 

no use to them. They do not mourn for those who are 
lied or taken in battle." 

Thereupon Decatur jumped up and began to draw his 
/ord, while Shaler set about collecting his papers, as though 
te conference had been brought to an end. The Port Cap- 
in became tremulous with excitement, supplicating the 
noble gentlemen " not to be so hasty, that certainly the 
mericans should be traded off against the five hundred 
loors. " But," he added, " as it will be very expensive for 
5 to feed these five hundred men till they find work, their 
roperty having been confiscated to the State, you will recon- 
der about the tribute. We don't want to be hard upon 
3U. . • ." 

" Say, Shaler," cried Decatur, jumping to his feet. " They 
on't want to be too hard on us. You tell this fellow," he 
Dntinued, addressing the Swedish Consul, " that we will give 
im no tribute. He has had his answer about a contribution 
f powder; they can have that, but with shot and cannon ball 
lixed up with it. I have done quite enough talking. We 
lust have this thing through at once, or Til get nasty. We 
rill change out the five hundred Arab stinkpots we have on 
ur ships, against the ten American slaves they have in Algiers. 
ind more than that, we will give them back the prize brig 
7e have in tow, as well as the Mazouda frigate, and that for 
o other motive than as an act of courtesy from the United 
States to the State of Algiers. As a matter of fact, there 
pould likely enough be a Palace Revolution if we kept our 
rizes, and Omar would be assassinated. And though I reckon 
)mar would look mighty fine at the end of a rope dangling 
rom the Kasbah battlements, we should always prevent 
nurder if it is possible to do so. And now enough said. 
"Jo more tribute, no more interfering with American vessels, 
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release of the American captives in exchange for the five hun- 
dred ruffian Arab captives we have on board. All that is con- 
tained in t(ie twenty-two clauses which Shaler has drawn up. 
I have stated the case in about as many words, but I'm a sailor, 
and William Shaler is a diplomatist, and there's a big dif- 
ference in those two specifications. And now a last word 
This treaty has got to be ratified by the Dey right now, or by 
the holy poker I'll empty every locker of shot and band 
of powder I have on board every ship in this picnic Dixi, 
as the Romans used to say." 

Thereupon Decatur buckled his sword-belt tighter, clapped 
his cocked hat on his head, and strode out of the cabin, while 
Shaler handed to the abashed Port Captain the Arabic trans- 
lation of the treaty, which had been copied out in the mean- 
while. The Port Captain departed, saying that terms so en- 
tirely reasonable could not but fill the Dey and the Divan with 
delight, and further, that it would not be seemly for one of the 
Faithful to complain against such outrageous exactions on the 
part of the Giaours, for had not this been decided upon by 
Allah from the beginning of things. Just as he was setting 
foot on the ladder to climb down to his boat, Lieutenant 
Madison, who had just come off duty, walked up to the Com- 
modore and begged leave to go on shore " on most important 
business," he said. 

" Certainly not, Madison," said the Commodore. 

The lieutenant saluted, and stepped back, with a look of 
great disappointment on his face. Decatur rarely gave any 
reasons for a decision of his, but having a particular liking 
for Madison, who was a smart young officer of whom he had 
great expectations, he beckoned him to his side, after the Port 
Captain had departed, and said, " You are not a sailor that 
the United States of America could spare. You don't know 
the treachery of these Algerians. To let you go on shore just 
now, when they are mad with rage over the killing of their 
arch-ruffian Hammida and the capture of their ships, and 
again the humiliating conditions of that treaty, which Shaler 
has just rammed down their throats, I say, for an American 
sailor to go on shore just now would be to invite them to cut 
his throat. I think there will be no going on shore at 
all this trip. William Shaler, of course, will go, for he is 
to remain here in residence; poor fellow, and he must have 
a file of men with him to help him along with his traps, 
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and to get him safe into the United States Consulate. But 
I won't have any of you boys exposing your lives. They 
are terrible people. Of course, I know what your important 
business is, but, well, it will have to stand over. I am 
downright sorry, Madison, and for myself also I would like 
to go on shore, and I would much like you to present me 
to Miss Langhorne, she being a Southerner like myself. But 
it won't do. If we get that treaty back to-day, we will unship 
this Moorish vermin to-morrow, get our ten countrymen on 
board, and in three or four days at the latest be under way for 
Tunis. That Dcy fellow there has been violating our treaty 
in favour of the darned Britishers, and it is my intention to 
haul him over the coals. I shall want something like 50,000 
dollars to be paid over to our friend Noah, not Noah of the 
Ark, but Noah of the Aboellino ship, which the Britishers 
robbed of two of her prizes. And after that I mean to pay 
a return call on Tripoli, where I had my little adventure with 
the Philadelphia, and where I lost my good friends, Sommers, 
Wadsworth, and Israel. I shall want about 25,000 dollars 
off the Bashaw there. I am very sorry, Madison, but as 
you see, we have plenty of work cut out for us, and I cannot 
run the risk of losing even one of my men, and certainly not 
one of my best men. You will see it yourself, Madison, I 
am sure, that it is impossible for me." 

Madison said nothing, but saluted once again and withdrew. 
He admitted the justice of the Commodore's commands, but 
he felt sorely disappointed that he was not to see Miss Lang- 
horne again. 

The same evening the Port Captain returned bearing the 
Dey's acceptance of the treaty, and his acquiescence in the 
exchange of the five hundred Moors for the nine American 
slaves. 

" Nine/" cried the Commodore and William Shaler in 
chorus. "We have always understood that you held ten of 
our people prisoners of war, as you call it." 

"Yes," said the Port Captain, "but one of the ten has 
embraced the true religion. He has become a Mussulman, 
and accordingly is not included in the provisions of the treaty 
which we have signed." 

"Some American turned Turk!" cried Shaler. "And 
what might his name be? " 

" It is a man called Lewis. He is a planter from Jamaica, 
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whom we took with his wife off a Tuscany vessel. He is 
held in bondage and at ransom for one thousand dollars. 
But as he has become Moslem you will not care to redeem 
him." 

" What on earth can have induced a citizen of America to 
forswear his faith?" 

"The Port Captain says," interpreted the Swedish Consul, 
in answer to this question, " that Monsiee Lewis he not like 
the stick on his tumack." 

" I quite understand," said the Commodore, " I myself 
should object to receiving the stick, as you put it, on my 
tumack. Well, Moslem or Kaffre, you tell that Port Captain 
swab that Mr. Lewis has got to be delivered up with the 
rest. We'll try and win him back to the true religion once 
we have him." 

" Aye," said Shaler, " with the cat-o'-nine tails, if I had my 
way. The mean fellow, to turn his coat. A fine opinion 
these Turks will have of the U.S.A. citizens! " 

" Oh, let him be. Things will revenge themselves. If you 
have looked at the list of prisoners you will see that there is a 
Mrs. Lewis also, and I expect she will want to know very par- 
ticularly about the man's reasons for becoming Mohammedan. 
There's bound to be a suspicion of polygamic tendencies, you 
know, and I don't suppose Mr. Lewis will soon hear the last 
of that little fugue. And then ' the stick on his tumack' 
Come, Shaler, there is some excuse." 

Some discussion followed. The Port Captain seemed most 
reluctant to forfeit the ransom due on Lewis, but he was 
obliged to give way on this point in the end. 

"And you tell your people," said the Commodore, "that 
our people have to be brought on board the Guerriere here not 
later than twelve to-morrow, and at the same time you must 
provide transport for the five hundred of your people that we 
have on board. We are very anxious to get rid of them. 
They are a bit too much attached to their personal vermin 
for our liking." 

The Swedish Consul translated this to the Port Captain, 
who asked him what the Americans expected to find on their 
prisoners' bodies. " Bulbuls, perhaps?" he said. 

" Everything shall be done as your Excellencies desire it," 
added the Port Captain, who looked as though he would take 
great pleasure in strangling first Stephen Decatur and next 
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William Shaler with his own hands. " Now that we are good 
friends with America, we shall, of course, do all in our power 
to please you." 

" That's right, sonny," said Decatur, " and now if you don't 
mind . . . Ill go and dress for dinner." 

The harbour official departed, promising that everything 
should be done as promised, and an hour later the officers of 
the Guerriere, all in high good humour at the successful issue 
of the negotiations, sat down to dinner in the cabin. The 
occasion was a special one: a farewell dinner to the American 
Commissioner, who was to go on shore next day, and take up 
his residence in Algiers as American Consul. 

The dinner was delightful, and when Commodore Decatur 
rose, glass in hand, to propose the health of William Shaler, 
enthusiasm was at its highest pitch. Glasses clinked, laughter 
and applause resounded, weapons clattered. One of the young 
officers had just struck up the " He's a jolly good fellow," 
when a sound of firing was heard outside, coming as it were 
from the land. On deck feet were heard hurrying to and 
fro; men shouted. Then came the noise of a cannon shot, fol- 
lowed by further discharge of small arms. Decatur leaped to 
the door with the fury of a lion who has been disturbed. 

" Treachery, boys ! " he cried, looking back with a face that 
was pale with anger. " Moorish treachery ! " 

" Punica fides/* said Shaler, who loved his classics, rushing 
out after the clattering crowd of American officers, who, close 
on the Commodore's heels, were hurrying up the cabin stairs on 
to die deck, each man instinctively loosening his hanger as he 
ran. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

BROWN BESIEGES ALGIERS 

IT was still daylight when Brown, weak from loss of blood, 
and in great pain from the wound on his head, regained 
his consciousness. His first sensation was one of danger, 
and turning his head, where he lay in the middle of the 
road, he saw advancing upon him a drove of four or five 
meagre asses, laden with heavy sacks, who were staggpring 
along under the whip and objurgations of an old Arab farmer. 
Brown felt so weak that it did not seem possible for him to 
get up out of the way of the drove. Besides, instinctively he 
expected that the Arab would drive his beasts off the road. 
He had forgotten that he was a slave and a Christian, and 
consequently less in the Arab's estimation than the clods of 
dirt by the road-sides. If a dying dog of a Kaffre liked to 
lie in the middle of the road, why should he, a citizen of the 
Republic of Algiers, and a believer in the true faith, go out 
of his way to prevent his asses from walking over him? It 
was not to the man that Brown owed his immunity from 
further injury, but the kindly beasts showed themselves once 
more superior to their master, and daintily stepped over the 
recumbent man, so that all four passed by without so much 
as treading on his blood-stained rags. The Arab was rather 
disappointed, and vented his spite by kicking Brown savagely 
about the body and spitting down upon him. This treatment 
acted on the Englishman like the most efficacious and revivi- 
fying restorative. He was up on his feet in a second, and the 
second after that Arab lay sprawling on the ground with a 
lump the size of a pigeon's egg swelling up on his forehead, 
with his nose running blood as fast as his mouth poured forth 
filthy abuse. The donkeys turned their heads, gazed for a mo- 
ment at the form of their master, and then began grazing by 
the wayside with the sublime patience and indifference of their 
kind. 

" There," said Brown, " that will teach you to raise your 
foot against an Englishman." Then remembering his danger 
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if he stayed on until the Arab could summon help and charge 
him with assault, he swung round on his bare heels and ran 
down the hill, the yells of die donkey-man growing fainter and 
fainter in the distance. He ran on all the way until he reached 
the Gate of Weeping, but the night had now come on and the 
gates were closed. He knew that it would be useless for him 
to knock. His only plan was to remain near the doors, so as 
to slip into the town if by chance during the night somebody 
bearing a pass might leave or enter. It was a horrible place. 
From somewhere in the dark an incessant moaning proceeded, 
and Brown guessed rightly that some unfortunate man was 
languishing in agony on the hooks. Now and again some beast 
with phosphorescent eyes showed its clumsy bulk or lithe 
activity in the gloom beneath the walls. The sky sparkled 
with stars, and on the battlements of the high walls which rose 
to the left towards the mountains and sank away to the right 
towards the sea, the glint of the sentries' weapons could be 
seen. Now and then a hoarse challenge was heard and the 
rough reply. There were those who watched while the war- 
like city slumbered. Brown thought of all the* wickedness and 
all the suffering that lay behind those walls. But his great 
thought and pre-occupation were for the girl he loved. That 
she had been taken into Algiers by her two captors he had not 
any doubt. She was behind those mighty iron-studded gates. 
He beat his fists against them as though to batter them down 
— these cruel gates which stood between him and the men who 
perhaps were doing cruel, bad things to the dear woman. The 
sea showed dark blue under the bright stars, and from its bil- 
lowy surface came a delicious freshness that masked the odours 
of blood and corruption which, like dreaded phantoms waiting 
for entrance into the town of lust and murder, hung about 
the Gate of Weeping. Some jackals were fighting* over name- 
less fragments somewhere near. Brown could hear the click- 
ing of their jaws, their angry snarls, and the cries of pain. 
These were the only sounds that for one long hour broke the 
silence of the starry night. The moaning from the place of 
torture had now ceased. Algiers was indeed asleep in the in- 
describable freshness of the summer night. Surely nothing 
wrong could be in progress where such calm prevailed. 

His limbs shook. He was deadly weak. His wound 
pained him unspeakably. But his greatest suffering came from 
the dread, the horrible dread that his strength might forsake 
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him, that he might fall ill and helpless in the streets, and die 
there like a dog, before he had been able to save Betty, to put 
her out of harm's way, safe in the hands of her countrymen. 
This was now his one hope, his one desire in life: just to sec 
her safe. His jealousy of Madison seemed to have died away 
in the burning anxiety for Betty's safety, which had been 
agitating him for so many days and nights past. He thought 
that he would welcome Madison as a saviour should he ar- 
rive on the scene, though it were to snatch away for ever, 
perhaps the radiant girl who was now part of his soul's life. 
Yes, Madison might take her away so that he took her to 
safety, far away from this accursed land of blood and suf- 
fering. Algiers, even at its best, when all was quiet and safe, 
was no sort of place for a girl like Betty. But now . . . 
Oh! these gates! these gates! Why could he not get through? 
Why was he being prevented from entering? Betty might 
then at that very moment be struggling in Omar's hands! 
Brown's blood boiled within him. He forgot his wound. He 
forgot his weakness, and he felt ready and strong enough to 
break into the innermost recesses of Omar's palace and to 
drag the girl from his arms. He picked up a big stone and 
thundered at the gate. 

"Hell-el-Bab! Hell-el-Bab! Hell-el-Bab, can't you?" he 
shouted. But if there is one thing in the world which is lazier 
than a Turk who is awake it is a Turk who is in bed. Pos- 
sibly the guardians of the Bab-azoun heard his violent block- 
ings at the door, and his cries for admittance. The couch was 
soft, the position delightful. They did not move. Brown re- 
coiled and shook his fist at the warlike city. The man defied 
the fortress. The man was terribly angry at being baulked. 
The man was in love: the woman he loved was, he thought, 
in danger behind those walls, and his fury arose from the fact 
that he could not hasten to her rescue because the gates were 
shut and would not open. As a matter of fact, Betty was at 
that moment sleeping peacefully and in great comfort on the 
silk chaise-longue in the bedroom of the Sultana's Summer 
Palace, a mile or so behind where Brown was standing. But 
he did not know that, and his fears and excitement grew 
stronger, more feverish every moment. 

"Hell-el-Bab! Hell-el-Bab! D n you! Hell-el- 
Bab!" 

And then the ragged Christian slave, who was all alone and 
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so weak that he tottered as he stood, tried, he, one single man, 
that which had been essayed in turn without success, by 
Charles Quint, Emperor, by Admiral Duquesne, by General 
Blake, by the Due d'Estrees, by the navies, single and combined* 
oi all the great powers of the world. He began, in his anger, 
to bombard the warlike city of Algiers. There was a heap 
of stones just by where he stood when he had recoiled and 
menaced the city with his fist. That was his ammunition. 
His arms was his artillery, and his mad anger the propelling 
power. 

" Take that, you vermin," he cried, hurling stone after stone 
against the gate and walls, " and that! and that! " 

It was childish and foolish, perhaps, but then the sailors are 
very childlike, and another consideration was that Brown was 
very much in love. Moreover his attack upon the warlike and 
fortified city of Algiers gave relief to the geyser of energy 
which was bubbling up inside him. 

" Hell-el-Bab ! Hell-el-Bab ! Hell-el-Bab ! " 

But the portals were not opened until a full hour later, when 
one of the great aghas on a mission to one of the outlying 
camps marched through the Gate of Weeping. Brown did 
not miss his opportunity, and slipped inside the doors while the 
soldiers were coming out. The guardians saw him, and one 
of them made a grab for him with his crook, but Brown 
dodged, and disregarding the man's furious commands for him 
to stop, he ducked his head, and pressing his elbows to his 
sides, darted forward with indescribable velocity, losing himself 
soon after in the maze of filthy little streets which lay just 
beyond the open space by the Babazoun. 

From here he soon made his way to where the house of 
Beiram ben Mohammed, and of Moll his wife, had been stand- 
ing when he left there a few hours previously. But now he 
found nothing but ruins, amongst which, seated like Marius, 
he at last discovered his brother in suffering, the Spanish 
merchant. From him he learned what had happened. 

" And now," said the Spaniard, " a splendid opportunity of- 
fers itself to you, senor, to gain your freedom. You will be 
supposed to have perished in the explosion, and all you have 
to do is to go to the British Consul, who will give you shelter 
until such time as he can smuggle you out of the country. 
Being supposed to be dead, no inquiries will be made after 
you!" 
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Brown shook his head. " I have work to do," he said. " I 
cannot think of my own safety. I cannot leave Algiers. Some- 
one is in danger. I must be about her business as soon as day- 
light comes." 

"If it is the beautiful American lady you are anxious 
about," said Senor Padrone, " I may tell you that she is lost 
to you. She was brought in here to-night by two police spies 
and taken to the Djenina Palace. I was on the Square at the 
time, and I saw her being dragged into the house amidst the 
insults of the mob. Then about an hour later, I saw her 
brought out under an escort of chaouchs, and sent off to the 
Grand Harem on the Mustapha road. But stay," he added 
hastily, seeing Brown start up as if about to rush off. " You 
have no reason to be alarmed. The Dey has not left Algiers. 
He will not visit her to-night. For twenty-four hours at 
least she is safe." 

" If Omar lays a finger upon her," cried Brown, turning 
pale with anger and clenching his teeth, " he shall pay for it 
with his life. If the American Squadron arrives to-morrow, 
she may yet be saved." 

" All the more so," said the Spaniard, " that as I heard on 
the Djenina Square to-day, there is a child of ten at the Grand 
Harem who is more likely to attract the Dey's attention to- 
morrow than the young lady in question. He wants to hu- 
miliate her, to make her suffer by anticipation, to play with 
her as a cat plays with a mouse. Well," continued Senor 
Padrone, who had a dash of cynicism in his composition, " there 
is one thing that one can say for Algiers, there is plenty of 
variety and excitement in the life. And things move quickly. 
This," he added, holding up a charred fragment of gilded wood, 
" was yesterday part of the leg of a throne. To-day I light 
my papelito with it." 

"Has the body — of our — of our ... Beiram's wife 
been found ? " asked Brown, looking at the smoking debris. 

" Nothing has been found. She leaped with a flaming torch 
right on to an open barrel of gunpowder." 

" There was plenty of pluck in Moll of Newgate," said 
Brown, " and she had the makings of a fine woman about her." 
Then he added, " And you, senor, what do you propose to do? 
You will be taken as dead also." 

" No," said Padrone, " for I was seen on the Djenina at the 
time of the explosion. Besides, I am being held for a debt 
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which I dispute. My honour would not allow me to disap- 
pear before it has been established that I do not owe this money, 
that my commercial honour is intact. To-morrow I shall pre- 
sent myself before the Dey and demand my liberation. This 
he will refuse, and I shall be sent to the bagnio and to work 
in the quarries. But I shall have maintained my commercial 
integrity. It is only the bankrupt and the thief who abscond." 

" I shall wait and see how best I can serve my lady," said 
Brown. " I have no thought in life which is not about her, 
and I would gladly give my life for her. Yes, they might 
cast me on the hooks outside the Gate of Weeping if by my 
agony she might be saved." 

" Very good," said the Spaniard ; " and now as you seem 
dead tired creep in here. See, the stones in their falling 
have formed a kind of grotto. You can creep in there, and 
stretch yourself out and sleep. Nobody will disturb you. If 
you are going to do all the things you say to-morrow, you 
will need your strength. When you wake, if I am still here, 
I will give you a piece of black bread and a drink from my 
bottle of agua ardiente. You are a true caballero, and I am 
sorry that I took you for something else and spoke rudely to 
you." 

But before he had finished speaking, Brown had fallen fast 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

BROWN BOARDS THE " GUERRI^RB " 

IT was late in the evening when he awoke, having slept 
close upon fourteen hours. He found himself alone, but 
by his side were a loaf of bread, a piece of goatmilk 
cheese, and a bottle containing about a quarter of a pint 
of coarse brandy. On these he made a hearty meal, which 
strengthened him very much. Then he climbed out of his 
retreat, and made straight for the public square in front of 
the Dey's Palace. His rags were soaked in mud, and his face 
and head were covered with clotted blood. But nobody took 
any notice of him. He was a Christian slave, and Christian 
slaves were always in rags, filthy, and, as they usually got 
flogged every day a dozen times, more or less, they were com- 
monly seen to be covered with blood. On reaching the square, 
he heard to his consternation that Omar Pasha had been gone 
now three hours to the Grand Harem. He cursed himself 
for the hours lost in sleep. A great despair seized hold of his 
heart. He was about to rush wildly away in the direction 
which the Dey had taken, when he heard of the news of the 
arrival of the American Squadron, and of the urgent despatch 
to the Grand Harem of messengers to bring Omar Pasha back 
to town. Indeed, hardly had he heard these reassuring tid- 
ings when the approach of the Dey was announced, and very 
soon afterwards Omar rode up to his palace gates, foaming 
at the mouth with fury, and laying a stick which he carried 
about the heads of all those who came near him. He was seen 
to vault from his horse, and wildly gesticulating, to rush into 
the Palace. Betty being apparently safe for the present, Brown 
hurried off to the British Consulate, eager to communicate with 
McDonnell, who he supposed would be paying an early visit 
to the American Admiral on board the Guerriere. He desired 
to tell the Consul of Betty's capture, of her present place of 
confinement, and of the imminent danger in which she stood. 

3*6 
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McDonnell would be able to communicate with Decatur, and 
he and Lieutenant Madison — of this Brown had no fear — 
would very soon force Omar to deliver up the American girl 
into their hands. 

But, alas! he found the Consulate surrounded with soldiers, 
and he heard that McDonnell and every member of his 
family were close prisoners in their house, unable to communi- 
cate in any way with anyone outside. It was easy to under- 
stand the Dey's motives for this arbitrary act, the commands 
for which had been given only on his return from the 
Grand Harem. He did not wish the Americans to be in- 
formed by the English Consul of the charge against Betty and 
of her arrest. He was determined to humble the proud girl 
who had so audaciously defied him, who had stamped his 
handkerchief into the mud, and promised himself rare delight 
in bringing her cringing and suppliant to her knees. And he 
determined that when he had had to the full his will of her, 
she should be made a slave about the gardens of the harem, 
and for any remission of duty should be birched by the caden- 
hahia. In this way not only would he revenge himself for her 
insolence, but at the same time he would be exercising reprisals 
on the Americans for their exactions and defiance. 

Brown found it useless to wait in the hope of being able to 
get a message to the Consul, and so he turned away and went 
down to the Marina, dodging the keepers of the gate, and 
getting safely down to the pier head, where he remained watch- 
ing the movements of the Port Captain. From what the slaves 
who had rowed this official to the American ship and back 
again told him, he gather the particulars of the treaty, and 
learned that the Americans were in ignorance of Miss Lang- 
horne's predicament, and that nobody from the American ves- 
vels was to be allowed to come on shore that night nor the 
next day. His anxiety began to grow great. The girl had to 
be rescued that very night or it would be too late. He re- 
mained in hiding until the Port Captain's return from the 
second visit, and then managing to get into conversation with 
the Swedish Consul as he was walking up the mole after having 
parted from the harbour official, he learned that nothing had 
been said about Miss Langhorne, that her name was not in- 
cluded in the list of American subjects who were to be delivered 
over to the Admiral next day, and that it was a fact that the 
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Admiral had refused to let anybody in general, and Lieutenant 
Madison in particular, come on shore. 

" Oh, thank you so much," said Brown. " Then I know 
what it remains for me to do." With these words he ran 
back to the pier head, and without waiting a moment to con- 
sider what he was doing, he plunged into the water, rose a 
few yards off, and began swimming vigorously in the direc- 
tion of the Guerriere frigate, which lay about half a mile out 
to sea. When Brown had got out about three hundred yards, 
one of the sentries on the Mole fort saw him, and taking care- 
ful aim at his head, discharged his musket. Brown heard the 
bullet whizzing overhead, and the splash where it struck the 
water a foot or two beyond him. The alarm thus given, other 
soldiers ran up to where the sentry had been standing, and 
gun after gun was fired after the English slave. Meanwhile 
the Port Captain had been summoned, and his orders were 
that a rowing boat should be got ready to gp in pursuit of the 
escaping infidel. The port slaves, however, did not exert them- 
selves very energetically, and it was some minutes before the 
boat was ready to start. By this time, Brown, who was fa- 
voured by the current, and who had been swimming with a 
powerful side-stroke, was quite close to the American ship. 
The Turks, seeing their quarry about to escape them, and 
prompted by their habitual malice, then pointed a cannon at 
his head and fired a twenty-pound shot at him. But Brown 
had been watching their movements, and when he saw the 
torch being lowered to the touch-hole of the gun, he threw his 
legs up out of the water and dived, vigourously swimming 
down in a vertical line, so that he must have been quite twenty 
feet below the surface of the Mediterranean at the moment 
when the Turkish cannon ball struck the water where he would 
have been but for his vigilance and promptitude. Rising to 
the upper air once more, he saw that a boat was being lowered 
from the side of the frigate. Hearty shouts of encourage- 
ment rang in his ears, and shortly afterwards he felt himself 
seized on by vigorous arms, hauled out of the water into the 
boat, and soon after that was safe on deck of the U.S.A. ship 
Guerriere. The very first man he saw was Lieutenant Madi- 
son, and unable to resist a bit of braggadocio, he said, " Lieu- 
tenant, as you did not come on shore to finish up that little 
affair of ours, and as I heard that you were not coming at all, 
I have taken the liberty of swimming out here to ... to 
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. . -to . . ." But here his strength, which he had so 
sorely over-taxed, quite deserted him. He was seen to turn 
ghastly pale. Then he spun round like a top, and fell with 
attended arms right down on his face on the white planks of 
lie deck. 

When he came to he found himself warmly ensconced under 
*ugs on a couch in one of the cabins. The ship's doctor was 
>ending over him pouring spoonfuls of brandy and water down 
lis throat. Madison, with a look of great concern on his hand- 
ome face, was watching him closely. 

" Thank God ! " said the American, as Brown's eyelids 
rembled. " He's coming back to life. See, he opens his 
yes." 

And the first thing that Brown said, on regaining the power 
think and speak coherently, was: 

" For God's sake, Madison, Betty Langhorne is in grave 
langer, in danger of worse than death. We must go at once to 
ler rescue." 

With these words he tried to struggle to his feet. The 
loctor held him gently down ; he made efforts to overcome the 
loctor's resistance. The result was that he fainted again. 

When he came to the second time he felt very much better. 
ie saw Madison standing by the door, and nearer to the 
ouch where he was lying was a keen-eyed man, clean-shaven, 
nth a strong chin, a high forehead, and a long and pointed 
ose. 

" This gentleman is Commodore Decatur," said Madi- 

Ml. 

" I have come to compliment you, sir, first of all," said the 
Commodore with much politeness, " on your great bravery in 
vimming out here to bring us the grave news which you have 
:>mmunicated to Lieutenant Madison. You say that Miss 
/anghorne, an American girl, who has been living in Algiers, 
; in grave personal danger. Tell me the circumstances at once, 
lat I may take instant measures for her rescue." 

" I want no compliments from any Yankee, but you speak 
ike a brave man," said Brown. "Well, here it is. Miss 
^anghorne committed an offence against the Dey, against the 
aw, by taking food to two poor wretched women who were 
n sanctuary in one of the mosques, and who were being 
tarved into surrender. One of the women informed against 
ler. Her arrest was ordered. But we managed to get her 
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away into a hiding-place in the country, where we kept her 
supplied with food for eleven days. Yesterday, however, she 
was discovered by the police spies, and was brought into Algiers. 
The Dey sent her off to the villa of the Grand Harem, for 
what purpose you may imagine. He visited her there to-day, 
but was fetched away almost directly after his arrival at the 
villa. So far no harm has been done. But if she be allowed 
to remain another night in that place of iniquity, to-morrow 
she will be . . ." 

" Dead ! " cried Madison. " I take the words out of 
your mouth, Brown, but you know the girl as well as I 
do. She would not submit to such an outrage while she 
lived." 

" I knew no way of communicating with you," continued 
Brown. "The British Consul is a prisoner in his house, 
doubtless for fear he should have invoked your aid on Betty's 
behalf. So I swam out here, the Turks taking pot-shots at me 
all the way. You must act at once, Commodore. To-mor- 
row it will be too late. The best proof of how urgent it is is 
my presence here on board the Guerriere, the American Guer- 
riere" he added with some bitterness. 

" You are quite right," cried Decatur, swinging round on his 
heel. " Madison, this girl must be rescued at once. We must 
consult Shaler. Here," to a powder-monkey who was peeping 
in at the cabin, to see the Englislxnan who had swum all the 
way from shore in spite of sharks and Turkish cannon-balls, 
" Commodore Decatur's compliments to Commissioner Wil- 
liam Shaler, and would he kindly come to this cabin for a 
consultation on an urgent matter of business." 

The lad gave one last look at Brown, whp seemed for the 
moment a much greater man to him than the Commodore 
himself, and darted off. \ 

William Shaler was greatly concerned when tht matter had 
been explained to him. \ 

"The treaty is signed. We ought to have stipulated *f 
the girl's release before we finished our negotiation '* * 
quite against diplomatic rule to put in fresh demands *&** * 
treaty has been signed. The Dey may remark . '*_• Of 
course, Miss Langhorne's position is an intolerable or* ^ 
as an American ... I am quite ready to send a le*? to 
His Highness, and tell him that we should conside' ** * 
friendly act, a very friendly act on his part . . ." 
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" A friendly fiddlestick," shouted Brown, who had been 
iving signs of the liveliest impatience while Shaler had been 
making. " You might as well tell a wolf that you would 
ike it as a favour if he would not dine off the lamb he has 
sized upon. Nobody can come between Omar and his lust. 
r our letter would receive no answer, and in the meanwhile 
rhat would become of Betty Langhorne? God!" cried 
Irown, " if this were indeed the Guerriere, the GuerrUre 
fhich I knew, we shouldn't be shilly-shallying here talking 
bout writing polite letters to Omar Dey. We'd have had 
ur swords loosened in their scabbards and the priming on 
ur muskets looked to. A friendly act! God alive, man, 
on't you know you are dealing with barbarians ? " 

" It's my opinion also that diplomacy will be of no avail 
ere," said Decatur. 

" But surely nobody is mad enough to propose that we 
lould try to take the young lady away by force?" cried 
haler. "Why all the men in the squadron would be but a 
andful compared to the Algerine forces. How can anyone 
(link of such a thing?" 

" It is the only way, and you owe it to your mothers and 
'ives and sisters not to leave Betty Langhorne to fall a victim 
) that man. Think of it, you men. She is an American girl, 
id she is to be done violence to by a Moor. What can I 
y to put some fire into your veins?" 

" Oh, come, stow that, Brown," cried Madison. " We are 
1 as keen as you are. But there is always a sensible way of 
ring things as well as a foolhardy one. It would be madness, 

Mr. Shaler says, to attempt to take the girl away by force. 
»n the other hand, I quite agree with you that not much good 
>uld be expected from the friendly epistle which the U.S.A 
ommissioner proposes to write." 

" Miss Langhorne is not in the town, as I have told you," 
lid Brown. " She is at a villa about two miles outside the 
rate of Weeping. The place is guarded by about ten soldiers 
n duty outside the walls. After mastering the sentries, all 
t>u have to do will be to climb the first wall, cross the sunk 
ray without letting the lions scare you, scale the second wall, 
rod there you are right in the gardens of the harem. Miss 
Unghorne is in the Summer Palace, the roof of which you 
an see from the outside, and which you will go straight to 
ftce you have got into the gardens." 
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"The lions! You said something about lions!" said 
Madison. 

" Yes! " said Brown, " the Dey keeps three or four lions on 
scntry-gp in the sunk road between the inner and outer walls. 
It scares the girls, you see* Not one of them would think of 
escaping. The Dey might as well have put mice there- They 
would have scared the girls just as effectively, and as for men 
who are men ... I suppose they would not be less 
frightened of mice than of Omar's pet monsters. There is a 
slave at the bagnio who used to visit one of the ladies in the 
Grand Harem — that is, before he went to the bagnio — and 
he told me that the lions always enjoyed a game of play with 
him both going and coming. So all you have got to do, gentle- 
men, is to overpower the ten sentries outside the walls, then 
to scale the two walls one after the other, and rescue Miss 
Langhorne. The walls are fifteen feet high. You should 
take ladders with you. It is work for children, and you are 
grown men, heroes, too, I fancy, in your estimation, since 
with twice as many men and half as many guns more you 
whopped the British Guerriere, darn you." 

" I quite agree with this man," cried Decatur. " This 
must be carried out like a cutting-out expedition. Madison, 
you shall take command. You have a special interest in the 
matter, which will strengthen your arm. Take as many men 
as you think fit, and do exactly what you think right. In the 
meanwhile we will look after this brave fellow, who shall 
want for nothing." 

Brown burst out into a derisive laugh. 

"And that's a very likely thing," he said. "Very likely 
indeed it is that I should remain comfy here while Lieutenant 
Madison goes and rescues Miss Langhorne, in whom he has 
a special interest. But there, I won't waste words. I go 
with you. I and I only can show you how to reach the Villa 
of the Grand Harem. It is for you to decide how many men 
you will take, and to get off at once. Good heavens, men, 
you do as much parley-vooing as if you were Frenchmen." 

"What force would you recommend?" said Madison. 

" How can I tell. I don't know what sort of fighters you 
true blue Yankees are. If you were Englishmen, now, I 
should say that five men, who were men, would suffice. I'd 
go further, and say that three would do. How am I to tell 
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you how many Yanks it takes to fight ten niggers? But as 
it's you — I should say you had better take forty, and well 
armed too." 

" Really, your insolence . . ." began Madison. 

" Insolence," cried Brown. " Well, I'll tell you. I sug- 
gest forty men, because if the Dey does happen to be there 
when you arrive, there'll be a shindy. He usually takes a 
dozen spahis and as many chaouchs with him, and so you 
ought to be in force." 

44 Good," cried Madison. "I go to give the necessary 
orders. Do you really mean, my brave fellow, that, in spite of 
your wound and exhaustion, you intend to come with us and 
show us the way ? " 

" This brave fellow most certainly intends to go with you 
and show you the way," said Brown, mimicking the Am- 
erican's voice. " In any case, you do not suppose that I in- 
tended to remain on this ship or to accept from you any favour 
or hospitality. No, Britishers and Americans were made to 
fight each other, not to hobnob. I don't like you and you 
don't like me . . ." 

"And yet, Mr. Brown," said Commodore Decatur, in a 
hearty, genial way, " you must be very fond of one American, 
and American lady, it is true. For I don't think that other- 
wise you would have done all you have done for her. I can 
fill in the parts of your narrative which you omitted, and I 
see that you have acted as a hero right along, and that Miss 
Langhorne owes you her life and her honour many times over. 
And it will give me extreme pleasure to convey you to safety 
from this accursed place, right straight home, as soon as this 
business is over." 

" I accept no hospitality from the enemies of my country. 
A woman is a different thing." Then jumping up, he said, 
" Give me my rags." 

" You can have one of my uniforms," cried Madison. 
"Your rags are wet, bloodstained, not fit to put on. Have 
one of my uniforms." 

" I, in an American uniform ? " cried Brown. 

"Yes," said Madison. 

"Well, I guess," said Brown, mimicking the Yankee ac- 
cent, " I guess I much prefer my rags. Pass them along, and 
let us get away. If we can get to Miss Langhorne before 
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Omar goes to her the expedition will surely be a bloodless 
one. Otherwise . . . Omar won't let you take the 
morsel out of his mouth without snapping his teeth." 

" I think you had better take the number of men he sug- 
gests," said Decatur. " I leave it all to you, Madison. Good- 
day, sir. Come on, Shaler." 

With these words Decatur bounced out of the cabin, leaving 
Brown to array himself in his half-dried rags. 

" I could not stand that fellow any longer," cried the Com- 
modore, as soon as he reached the deck. " Another piece of 
insolence from him, and I should have wanted to call him out 
to cutlasses on the quarter-deck. And the man's wounded! 
Such insulting remarks! Didn't your blood boil, Shaler?" 

" Not me, not much," said the Commissioner. " You don't 
expect the Britishers to take their whipping quietly, do you? 
Here you have three ships in this squadron which you took 
from the English. The man, it appears, sailed on one of them, 
was on board her when she was taken, and lay a prisoner for 
some weeks in Boston. It's not to be expected that he would 
be full of love and affection for us. But he's a brave fellow 
and a man I admire, for all that. . . ." 

" Oh, so do I," said the Commodore, " but all that sneering. 
Why cannot England admit once for all that there are other 
maritime powers besides herself? I suppose he is in earnest 
about refusing to take shelter on board the Guerriere? *' 

" Oh, quite in earnest, and between ourselves, Decatur, I 
am very glad he should feel so. The Algerines might demand 
the right to search. We might concede it, seeing that we have 
carried these negotiations through so far without bloodshed, 
and that will go miles at home. Then if they found Brown 
on board there would be recrimination and trouble. We 
should be accused of dishonesty, because Brown is evidently 
a prisoner for whom a huge ransom is expected. So I was 
told by one of the Moorish prisoners we have on board. He 
is thought to be the son of some great prince or noble, and 
they are asking ten thousand pounds for him. So if he prefers 
to do the proud man and to keep away from us, he won't 
offend me, Decatur, nor vex me, but just the contrary." 



CHAPTER XXXV 

THE AMERICANS TO THE RESCUE 

THE night was fortunately a clouded one. The men 
were adepts in the art of cutting out, and under 
Brown's able guidance Madison and his men man- 
aged to land about five hundred yards north of the 
lab-azoun fort, so to speak, under the very noses of the Turks. 
Lnd once landed, the most difficult part was done, and half 
n hour later the men were well on their way to the Villa of 
le Grand Harem on the Mustapha road. Brown seemed 

> have found new strength in his delight at the work in 
rogress. His heart leaped in his bosom to think that so 
>on Betty would be taken by force from her ravisher. His 
mtentment would have been complete had the men who were 
blowing him in single file been British tars instead of Am- 
-ican marines, but anyhow they were strong men, who were 
-ave and determined. He stumbled along, refusing Madi- 
m's proffered arm over and over again. At last the high 
alls of the harem gardens came in sight. 

Brown beckoned to Madison, who gave the signal to his men 

> halt. 

" From here you can see the roof of the Summer Palace, 
here Miss Langhorne is sleeping under the guard of a 
>uple of negress slaves and as many yellow-faced eunuchs. 
VTien you are over the walls you must make straight for that 
ouse, rout out the rooms until you find her, catch her up in 
our arms and get back here, and if needs be fight your way 
ack to the coast where your boats are waiting for you." 

"But you? But you!" whispered Madison. "Are you 
ot coming with us ? " 

" I, I. . . . Leave me alone. No, I'm not coming with 
ou," gasped Brown. " But pay no attention to me. Do 
irhat you have come to ... to do, or I'll think and say 
ou were scared of the tame lions and of the yellow eunuchs. 
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Never mind me, but act. The ladder here! Men on that 
side, men on this! You with about ten marines to scale the 
walls and effect the rescue. The men on either side to over- 
power and silence any sentry that comes along. You to boot 
the lions out of your way. Should the Dey be there treat 
him like a lion. That is to say, boot him out of your path." 

"And you?" said Madison. 

" I told you not to mind me, and I tell you so again," said 
Brown swaying where he stood. " I, I think I am going to 
die, and you give my love to Betty and tell her I tried 
all . . ." 

And here he threw up his arms and fell heavily to the 
ground. 

Fortune, which had attended the Americans so far in this 
hazardous expedition, did not now desert them. The cow- 
ardly Moorish sentries allowed themselves to be overpowered, 
bound and gagged without uttering a single cry. The lions 
gave even less trouble, and Madison, with ten men at his 
heels, found himself in the garden of the Summer Palace 
without any opposition whatever. The building was right op- 
posite the place where they had alighted from the wall, a 
lamp was burning in a room of whidbi the windows, reaching 
down to the ground, were wide open. Stealing silently up, 
Madison saw the form of Betty Langhorne extended on a 
chaise-longue of white silk flowered with yellow flowerets. 
The pretty detail of the dainty, exquisite silk caught his eye, 
as trifles often do in serious moments. Over her was bending 
a stout, middle-aged woman, who seemed to be coaxing her 
in English to take something that she was holding to her 
lips in a teaspoon. 

"There's a dear now," Madison heard the elder woman 
say. " You musn't let it affect you so. It's the duty of us 
married women. I know how it is, dear. It does seem hard 
at first. Was he very rough with you, darling? Tell land 
Mrs. Jones all about it. How handsome he did look. 1 
always think he looks his best in yellow, and all those beautiful 
diamonds. Yes, yes, I quite understand. It was hard, but 
better luck next time." 

At that moment Madison, followed by three of his men, 
rushed into the room. 

" Silence," he whispered. " We have come to take Mi* 
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Langhorne away. Not a word lest you rouse the sentries. 
Miss Langhorne, Betty Langhorne, can you rise to your feet? " 

Betty Langhorne looked up, recognised the handsome young 
officer, smiled sweetly at him, and saying, " I knew you would 
come for me," fainted away. Madison flushed red, darted 
forward, caught Betty up in his arms and rushed out of the 
house. 

" Oh, and me too, and me too, you fine strong fellows," 
cried Mrs. Jones, hastening forward with outstretched arms 
towards one of the marines with a most engaging smile on 
her face. "You know you mean to carry me off from the 
harem, now don't you, you naughty man? I can see it in 
your eye." 

" Well no, miss," cried the marine, with a broad grin, 
making rapidly for the open window. " Not this time. Fact 
is I've got a wife and children at home, and more wives than 
one are not allowed in Baltimore. My respects to you, miss." 

He pulled his forelock, kicked up his heel, and vanished. 

And with no more trouble or disturbance than have been 
recorded was Miss Betty Langhorne of Virginia abducted, on 
the night of July ist, 1815, from the gardens of the Summer 
Palace of the Grand Harem of His Highness Omar Pasha, 
Dey of Algiers. 

On reaching the place where they had left Brown, Madison 
could find no trace of the Englishman, who only an hour 
previously had fallen down there in a dead swoon which 
threatened to last for ever. Some precious moments were 
spent in searching round about the place, then reluctantly the 
arder was given to press forward to the coast. This was 
reached in due time, the rescuing party wading out to the 
boats. They embarked without difficulty or interference, and 
when Betty Langhorne came back to her senses it was in the 
3abin of Commodore Decatur on board the Guerriere frigate, 
where she found herself comfortably ensconced in bed, with 
the ship's surgeon bending over her, and a lady, who was the 
wife of the first officer, laving her brow with some restor- 
ative. 

" Oh, dear," she said, turning over in bed with a sigh, as 
the hideous nightmare of the past fortnight slipped away from 
her, and the mountainous oppression in her breast was re- 
lieved. " Oh, dear, how good it is to be with home folks 
again! " 
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Then doubt assailing her she cried out, "I am quite safe, 
am I not, from that dreadful man? " 

They assured her, and she excused herself for her emotion 
by saying: 

"I was not frightened of him, but I knew that if he came 
again . • . He drew his scimitar on me, and I had my 
dagger drawn. . . . And I do not want to die. I do so 
want to live . I am quite safe here? " 

" As safe, my dear young lady," said the surgeon, " as if 
you were sitting in the President's parlour in Washington, 
having tea with Mrs. Madison." 

" Mrs. Madison ! " cried Betty. " Is Lieutenant Madison 
married then?" 

" No, I don't think so," said the surgeon smiling. " I was 
speaking of the wife of the United States President." 

" Oh, of course, how stupid of me," cried Betty. " I have 
been so long away from home I have forgotten everything that 
I ought to know. As to Lieutenant Madison, now I hope 1 
thanked him properly. I only remember his rushing into my 
room and that is all. He saved me, did he not? " 

" Yes, he brought you back here. It was a brave act, 
ably planned and daringly carried out ! " 

" But he would be the last man to claim the credit for him- 
self," said the lady. 

"Was it . . . was it an English slave in rags, with 
a big wound in his head, a man who is always in a temper and 
always wanting to fight, a man who goes by the name of 
Brown, though he is a man of importance in his own country, 
from what Mr. McDonnell told me? " 

" Yes, yes, dear, that is the man to whom you really owe 
your deliverance, though of course Lieutenant Madison helped 
splendidly. But there, you must not talk so much. You shall 
hear all about it to-morrow. And now try and go to sleep, 
or we shall be having you laid up for good, and aboard ship, 
especially on a man-o-war, is no place for sick young ladies." 



It was Lieutenant Madison himself who next day told Betty 
the whole story, told her how Brown had brought them the 
news of her arrest and captivity, of how he had led them to 
her place of confinement, of how his swooning away from 
sheer exhaustion, loss of blood and pain, had prevented him 
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from taking actual part in her rescue. He did not then add, 
for fear of distressing her in the weak nervous state in which 
she was, that the poor fellow had disappeared, and seeing 
what his condition was, that the gravest fears might be en- 
tertained, not for his safety alone, but for his life. If he had 
been found near the walls of the harem by any of Omar's 
men, he would infallibly be connected with the rescue, and 
what torments would be considered by the Turks adequate 
punishment for the Giaour who had dared to invade the 
Signor's Harem and to remove one of the Signor's favourites? 
It is true the wild beasts of the Mustapha forest might have 
been prowling • . . Madison's hope was that it was 
Brown's pride which had caused him to go away as soon as 
he recovered his strength, lest the Americans should drag him 
against his will to safety. But he spoke of none of these 
things to Betty until she asked him, much later on in the day. 

" Is Mr. Brown on board? I should like to see him." 

" No, Miss Langhorne," said Madison. " Brown refused 
to come back on board. He is not fond of us Americans, you 
know." 

" Yes, I know. He had a brother, of whom he was dearly 
fond, killed in the war. He himself was taken prisoner. An4 
then there's the British pride, and perhaps he thought that 
it would be awkward for me being on board with him after 
my obligations to him." 

" By Jove, Miss Langhorne," said the lieutenant. " What 
clumsy-brained fellows we men are. Do you know that it 
never occurred to me that that might be his reason for re- 
fusing." 

Later on in the day Betty said to Decatur, " I do hope Com- 
modore, that inquiries will be made into Mr. Brown's fate." 

But the Commodore was very much taken up otherwise. 
The abduction of Betty had been discovered as soon as the 
time came for the sentries to be relieved, and Omar Pasha, 
baulked of his revenge, as well as of his desires, was mad with 
fury. The unfortunate sentries, who had been unable to resist 
the Americans (for as to the identity of the kidnappers no 
doubt ever existed in his mind), were cruelly put to death, the 
eunuchs and female attendants at the Summer Palace, who 
ought to have been vigilant and should have given the alarm, 
were ordered to be beaten, and as for Mrs. Jones, her twenty 
years' experience of the harem had suggested to her a discreet 
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retirement into quite another part of the establishment before 
the discovery of the abduction had been made. 

The Port Captain and the Swedish Consul were again 
despatched on board to remonstrate about such a gross violation 
of • . . 

But Commodore Decatur, backed by Mr. Shaler, did not 
allow the Dey's emissary to get one word beyond " gross vio- 
lation." 

" Violation," he bellowed. " Come, I like that. Come, I 
like your complaining, when, if I did my duty, I'd empty every 
shot in my locker into your town. Violation! And what do 
you call your treatment, your scandalous treatment, of this 
young lady, who is a citizen of the United States of America? 
You arrest her without the shadow of a proof that she is guilty 
of the crime with which you charge her, and there is nothing 
to show either that by Algerine laws it is an offence to give 
bread to a starving woman. Mr. Shaler, here, will tell you 
that crime cannot be committed in a sanctuary because sanc- 
tuary is ipso facto outside the territory over which the law 
has action. But apart from that, allowing the arrest was 
legal, what are we to say of the outrageous treatment which 
was then inflicted upon our countrywoman. Belay me, Shaler, 
the more I think of it the more it seems to me that we had bet- 
ter break off negotiations and show these fellows the stuff we 
are made of. . . ." 

This determined attitude was productive of excellent effect. 
The Port Captain's demeanour changed immediately. "Do 
not let us forget that we are now friends," he said. " If wc 
had been friends before, these things would not, of course, have 
happened. The Admiral is wrong to be angry. He ought to 
know our manners. And anyway I know it was a wrong thing 
on the Dey's part, but now it is useless to say anything more, 
because everything was destined by God, Who willed it to 
happen so. Let us forget the past, and I hope that we shall 
be better friends than before with America, for they say that 
friendship after a quarrel is always more solid than before." 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

BETTY LOOKS TOWARDS THE LAND 

WHEN the evening came and the hour at which 
during her confinement in the cave Brown had been 
used to visit her, bringing things that she needed, 
with always something more by the way of a sur- 
prise, a bunch of flowers, a book, on one occasion, a bag full of 
sea-shells which he had collected for her on the beach, because 
she had told him that she was very much interested in the pretty 
little things, and he had thought that to sort and examine them 
would help her pass the time, a feeling of loneliness came over 
her, although at that moment various of the officers on 
board the Guerriere were paying respectful homage to their 
fair countrywoman. 

She begged them to excuse her, she wished to be alone, she 
said, and she walked away to a part of the deck where there 
was nobody. Here, leaning against the bulwarks of the ship, 
with one hand raised above her head, clasping a piece of the 
rigging, she scanned the shore and tried to discern the where- 
abouts of the cave, where, though she had spent many lonely 
and some terrible hours there, she had known some of the 
sweetest moments of her life. Yes, it had been good to see 
Brown's honest face beaming with kindness, and to hear his 
hearty voice as he cheered her up. She had grown to look 
forward to his coming with a feeling akin to anxiety. Once 
when he had been very late — it was the day when he had 
brought her the shells — she had felt her heart beating in an 
unusual manner. It had been an enormous relief to her when 
his fluttering rags had come into sight, brown on the barren 
hillside. She felt so secure with him; the man was so gentle 
with women. He had never once acted towards her in her 
helpless condition otherwise than with gentle courtesy, devo- 
tion, and consideration, as any man of breeding and culture 
would have done, who might have been calling on her in her 
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mother's boose at home. Sailors were rougji at times, and 
she had seen how rough Brown was with men; towards her 
he had always acted with delicate chivalry, except on the oc- 
casion when he had come to blows with Madison. And apart 
from all that, apart from all reasons she had for liking him, 
she did like him, and at moments such was her desire to see 
him, that she felt she would gladly change her present secure 
and comfortable position for the dangers and hardships of 
Cervantes' cavern, provided that Brown were coming to see 
her with a smile on his face and some humble present in his 
hand, such as a poor, ragged slave could bring. She borrowed 
a glass from one of the men and began to search on the moun- 
tain side for a big palm tree which stood not far from an Arab 
cemetery. It was near there that the cave lay, it was there 
that she had, yes, that she had been happy. And when she 
had found the spot, a gloomy, dark place by contrast with the 
violet sea that lay between it and her, she laid her glass down 
and leaned with her chin on the palms of her two hands and 
looked and looked in that direction. And suddenly she felt 
that her eyes had grown dim. 

Then they came to tell her that the British Consul, at last 
released, had come on board, and there was a glad meeting. 
But almost the first thing that she asked him was whether be 
had any news of Brown. And when McDonnell replied that 
he had not, she begged him to promise her, before anything 
else, that he would use his best endeavours to find him, that 
he would befriend him as in the past and watch over him until 
she could devise some means of securing his liberty. She was 
proceeding to America. Commodore Decatur had offered her 
a passage on board the brig Epervier, which he was sending 
back to America with the treaty under the command of Captain 
Lewis, who had been his second on board the Guerriere, and 
whose wife had been attending Betty when she regained her 
senses in the cabin. Betty was of course pleased at the pros- 
pect of seeing her mother and friends again, but her especial 
anxiety now was to tell some planter friends of hers of what 
Brown had done for her, to describe his position and to see if 
she could not raise the ransom money — fifty thousand dol- 
lars — amongst her people. He had told her many times that 
there was absolutely no prospect of his being ransomed from 
England, because he would rather live all his life in slavery 
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ban allow his parents to know of his condition and of his 
/ant. 

" My old folks," he said, " have enough to live on com- 
Drtably, as befits their name and station in life. If they 
eard of my position they would ransom me at once, and the 
eduction of their income by that amount would make things 
Tetched and uncomfortable for them. And that is what I 
m not going to allow." He had added that he hoped to be 
ble to escape, that in any case the existing state of things 
Duld not last for ever in Algiers, and that in the meanwhile, 
rhich meant pending Lord Exmouth's arrival as an avenging 
nd liberating angel (Brown always spoke of Lord Exmouth 
y his more familiar name of Sir Edward Pellew), he could 
uietly and discreetly work towards the overthrow of these 
emons in human form, the Barbary corsairs. 

" But," said Betty, " if he stays here much longer they will 
lave his life, and I shall not be easy until I know he is out of 
his dreadful place. I will do all I can to procure his freedom. 
Vnd, Consul, tell him that I . . . No, never mind," she 
idded, interrupting herself with a blush — " I will tell him that 
nyself, perhaps, some day." 

After McDonnell had gone to make arrangements for send- 
ng her things on board, for it was considered that it would 
3e an act of the gravest imprudence for her to venture on 
>hore, even for an hour in broad daylight, even under the pro- 
tection of the U.S.A. Consul, Mr. William Shaler, she re- 
turned to the place from which she could see the Arab ceme- 
tery and the palm tree. And when she looked at the forest 
on the Mustapha heights, she thought of Namouna who had 
vanished within their gloomy depths. And then she bent her 
eyes down on the sparkling waves and thought of Hayque lying 
in the profound and luminous bosom of the waters, and she 
wondered whether perhaps when the rainbow stretched from 
sea to land, touching the water with one end and the forest 
with the other, whether the two wraiths of these murdered 
women did not come forth from their places where they had 
perished and, floating along the radiant pathway, meet at the 
summit, melt their sorrows into one . . . and perhaps 
descend in the form of kindly dew upon the flowers that were 
thirsting • • • upon hearts that yearned. . . . 

Mr, William Shaler left for the shore on the next morning 
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to commence that brilliant career of diplomacy which lasted 
for many years to the benefit not only of America, but of Eng- 
land also, and to his supreme credit. 

Before embarking in the cutter which co n v e yed him and his 
belongings ashore, he solemnly promised Betty that he would 
do all in his power to protect Brown and provide him with 
everything that he might want. 

"You must tell him," said Betty, "how very, very sony 
I was not to be able to say good-bye, and to give him all my 
thanks for his noble self-sacrifice on my behalf. Tell him I 
think him a very fine fellow but that for all that I don't like 
to see fighting in my presence. Tell him that, will you?j 
Perhaps it will make him laugh. Oh, and tell him also that! 
I shall not forgive him for a long time for refusing to escape' 
on board this ship. No, don't say that because if he had' 
stayed here I should still have been . . ." here Betty shud- P 
dered, "and without being selfish I think it is better that I 
man should stay in Algiers rather than a woman, as one of the ^ 
two had to be left behind." 

" And I think if the truth were known, Brown, who looh a 
to me very much like a British Naval Officer . . ." 

" He is that, or was that," interrupted Madison. " Says & 
so himself. Went through the war with us, was a prisoner,^ 
and got his dislike for the Americans in that way." 

"That so?" said Shaler. "Well, then, I guess heir 
stopping on here to pick up a bit of information about the 
forts, sea defences, soundings, anchorages, number of troops, 1 
cannon, stores of ammunition and all that sort of thing fa ' 
the benefit of Lord Exmouth, who, you know, says that h 
will not retire till he has wiped the Algerines off the face of th< 
earth. Mighty fond of tall talking these English aristocrats. 
I'm not boasting, but I think it will puzzle him to go us one 
better with the Dey. Well, Brown being here against his wil 
made up his mind — that's what I think — to make himself 
useful in a good cause." 

" He's always doing that. He's always sacrificing him- 
self," said Betty. " I'm sure, Mr. Shaler, I hope that yon 
will express to him how deeply • . . how very muck 
. . . You know what to say." 
"Quite so," said William Shaler. 
After he had gone McDonnell came on board again 
Betty's belongings, accompanied by his grown-up daugh 
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is young fiancee, the daughter of Admiral Ulrich, both close 
iends of Betty's, who had come to say farewell to the young 
irginian girl. 

As may be supposed, they had a very great deal to talk 
bout. Betty was plied with questions, and in the end only 
scaped by proposing that, as soon as she got to her home, 
be would write them a long letter containing the fullest ac- 
ount of her life in Cervantes' cave and of her adventures 
i the harem. But she did not take final leave of her two 
oung friends before exacting from them a solemn promise to 
ook after Brown, to sew anything of his which might want 
ewing. . . . 

" But he all wants sewing," cried Miss McDonnell, naively. 

Betty burst out laughing. "Aye, indeed, he does, poor 
illow. He wants a woman to look after him ! " Then she 
rew pensive, and again embracing her friends, withdrew. 

The Epervier was to sail next morning, and it had been 
eemed expedient by Commodore Decatur that Miss Lang- 
orne and her belongings should be transferred to the brig 
uring the night. He feared that if it were seen from the 
lore that Miss Langhorne had been put on the brig, which was 
> sail to the States unaccompanied, the temptation to follow 
er in a frigate and thus once more obtain possession of the 
irl who had so audaciously defied and checkmated him, might 
utweigh every other consideration in the mind of the Dey. 

Till the time came for her to embark, Betty paced the deck 
nder the brilliant stars, and ever kept turning her head to- 
wards the place where a huge and solitary palm tree raised 
s feathery crest into the dark-blue firmament. She felt not 
lat she was going home, she felt that she was leaving home, 
rith all that that means to a woman of the right sort. Over 
be ocean was a luxurious mansion set in beautiful grounds, 
inhere her relations and friends were, where every wish of 
ers was anticipated by dozens of willing servitors. Over the 
>cean were luxury and ease and fashion and pretty dresses, 
lashing jewels, swift steeds and . . . And here there 
ras nothing but a dark cave, which was not secure from dan- 
;erous and loathsome animals, where her food was bad and 
^sufficient, where her clothes became so foul that it was tor- 
lent to wear them, where there were no amusements but her 
Noughts, where pleasure was a word that she forgot, where 
tope had died before she crossed the portals, but where, yes, 
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where every night, like a wild beast prowling home to its 
mate, a man came to her, sordid, rank, in rags, bringing her 
food, bringing her gifts, bringing her himself. He came into 
her dark retreat, all tattered and filthy as he was, like a great 
lord riding in triumph into his duchy town. The trees waved 
their branches as he came along like so many maidens strew- 
ing flowers in the path of the triumphant invader. She had 
found the moments in his company the sweetest she had known 
in her life. . . . 

When the very last moment had arrived, and she was called 
to come to the boat which was to transfer her to the Epervier, 
she turned her eyes for the last time towards the Arab cem- 
etery — where her heart and hope seemed buried, and she 
pressed the fingers of both her hands to her lips and sent a 
big kiss in the direction of the lonely palm. 

Lieutenant Madison escorted her on board the brig, and as 
he bade her good-bye under the dim light of a horn lantern — 
for the ship was in darkness lest watchful eyes on shore might 
guess what flight was in progress — he looked at her very wist- 
fully, pleadingly, as though begging for a little encourage- 
ment, something to remember and to hope by. But her kindly 
eyes took that hard look which does not mean that a woman 
dislikes the man for whom she assumes that expression, but 
only that the thing that he wants of her is then and for ever- 
more impossible. She squeezed his hand warmly, and said, 
" I shall always remember your kindness, Lieutenant Madi- 
son, and shall consider that I owe my life to you . . . 
at least, in part," for even to please the poor young man who 
stood before her in so supplicating and pitiful an attitude she 
would not rob her hero of one leaf of the laurels which 
were his. 

Lieutenant Madison heaved a sigh, stepped back, saluted, 
and vanished down the rope ladder into the boat. Soon after- 
wards the brig Epervier with the huge hawk, which was her 
figure-head, pointing west, glided noiselessly and stealthily out 
to sea. 

Betty remained on deck for hours after they had sailed, so 
long, indeed, until the grey of the town had been swallowed 
up in the deep black-blue of the sky. Almost the last thing 
that she saw of the coast of Barbary was the spit of land to 
the north of Algiers which looked in the penumbra like a 
huge and loathsome reptile crouching in the slime of the shore, 
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open-mouthed, waiting for its prey. The dim oil-lamp of the 
Penon Tower blinking lazily seemed, from where she looked, 
like the fishy eye of the monster peering into the night. Some- 
thing tugged at her heart-strings. It was sad to go away and 
leave him. He had never seemed so close to her as he had 
been all that day. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

BROWN LOOKS TOWARDS THE SEA 

IT is a curious fact, that all the time on that afternoon 
and evening and during the night, while Betty had been, 
as it were, searching for Brown, scrutinising the shore 
with eager eyes, the eyes of the Englishman, who was 
concealed in the very place towards which Betty so per- 
sistently turned her glances, had been fixed on the Gmerrure 
frigate. Indeed on many occasions during the day, and as 
long as there was light, Brown had been looking at Betty, 
and his longing to be with her had been as great as that 
which had made the girl so yearn for him. 

A bare minute after Madison and his men had scaled the 
outer wall of the Villa of the Grand Harem, Brown had it- 
covered consciousness. And with consciousness the overwhelm- 
ing determination had sprung up within him not to be weak, 
not to give in to his inclinations, but to refuse the American 
hospitality. In 1815 the feeling between English and Am- 
erican naval officers was one of such intense bitterness as we 
can hardly realise nowadays. The nearest approach to its 
intensity might have been traced after the Franco-Prussian 
War between the French and German officers. England had 
seen the naval supremacy which she had enjoyed for centuries, 
if not actually wrested from her by the Americans, at least 
seriously called into question. And a thing which made it 
really impossible for an English gentleman to accept a pas- 
sage on an American man-of-war, was the presence on every 
U.S.A. vessel of the time of a very large, indeed preponder- 
ating number of English traitors, turncoats, not only of 
common sailors and marines, but of officers of all ranks, who 
had gone over to the service of the successful young Republic 
On board the Guerriere, for instance, there were upwards of a 
hundred of these fellows, including one superior and several 
petty officers, and Brown determined in his mind that it would 
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be less degradation to him to eat black bread in the bagnio 
with the Christian slaves than to mess on the same ship with 
scoundrels who, for their personal interest, had betrayed their 
king and country in a time of greatest stress. 

" I should never have my fists at peace," Brown had argued 
to himself. " And I can't propose to fight a hundred fellows 
one after the other. No, dash it all, no associating with rats, 
turn-tippets, deserters, for William Brown." (Only he did 
not say William Brown.) 

And there was something, too, in Shaler's surmise. Brown 
did think, and had thought for a long time past, that he might 
be able to render great service to the cause of humanity by re- 
maining on in Algiers, at no matter what suffering to him- 
self. No sooner had Le landed in the harbour, and taken a 
cursory survey of the place, than he noted the great differ- 
ences there were between what actually existed and the indica- 
tions given in the British Admiralty book of charts. In com- 
mon with every other British naval officer, for instance, he 
had understood, from this book of charts, that the Algerine 
sea-front was four miles long. As a matter of fact, it was 
barely one. The fortified pier was quite misrepresented. It 
was described as built out in a straight line and in a southerly 
direction from the Penon lighthouse, the fact being that it 
formed a quarter of the compass, bending round to the south- 
west. And there were innumerable other inaccuracies in all 
available maps and books on the subject. Now it was known 
to William Brown that it was the intention of Lord Exmouth 
to try conclusions with the Barbary Corsairs, for he had al- 
ways said that he should not lie quiet in his grave if he left 
that salutary piece of work unattempted during his lifetime. 
It was quite obvious to the experienced young naval officer 
that no satisfactory plan of attack on Algiers could be made 
on the erroneous and misleading data in Lord Exmouth's pos- 
session. Indeed, he considered that it would be to court de- 
feat and even disaster for any naval commander to attack the 
warlike city without knowing the real facts about its sea de- 
fences. Accordingly, in the letter which he had transmitted 
to England for Lord Exmouth, through the Holdens, he had 
informed Lord Exmouth, who was a personal friend of his 
family's, of the circumstances by which he found himself cap- 
tive in Algiers and of the reasons why on no account did he 
desire his relations to know of this, and he had added that it 
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was his intention to take advantage of his position to obtain 
the fullest information which might be useful in the event of 
an expedition against Algiers. He begged Lord Exmouth 
not — as he valued his reputation — to attempt anything until 
he had communicated with him. 

And Betty Langhorne had been right also in her surmise. 
Brown had felt that after what he had been able to do for the 
girl, it would be as awkward for her as for himself for them 
to be thrown so closely together, as would be the case if he 
sailed on board the Guerriere. He loved Betty with all his 
heart, and he felt that to possess her as his wife would be 
the realisation of more happiness than he had ever dreamed 
of as possible, but he was determined that she should come 
to him entirely of her free will, not forced by him in any way. 
And as it was hopeless to think of courtship or marriage as 
long as he remained the bondsman of the Algerine corsairs, 
he determined that he must first finish what he had to do in 
Algiers, and then secure his freedom, before attempting to 
realise his passionate hopes. 

Accordingly, as soon as he had regained his senses, and 
had collected a little strength, he proceeded to crawl on all 
fours, resting every five or six yards or so, to a thick clump 
of shrubs that grew on the hillside about a hundred yards 
from the place where he had been lying. He was so ex- 
hausted, and his progress was so slow, that the Americans 
were returning successful from their expedition, just as he 
reached this shelter and hiding-place. He could hear Madi- 
son's voice, and he could discern what was the nature of the 
bundle which the lieutenant carried in his arms with so much 
vigour and tenderness combined. And at that moment Brown 
felt that he would give years of his life to be strong enough 
to jump up, run down the slope, and snatch the girl from the 
American's arms. But he was very weak, so weak that he 
could hardly have made his voice heard, if his resolution had 
changed, and if he had desired to summon the men who could 
have freed him from slavery. But the thought of such a 
thing never occurred to the indomitable young man. He lay 
where he was and watched the Americans searching for him, 
grinding his teeth at their delay, and fearing every moment 
that the alarm might be given and a hundred Arab spahis 
come dashing on the scene to snatch their prey back from 
the arms of the intruders, and inflict upon these brave fellows 
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the terrible vengeance that the Moslem exacts from those who 
violate the sanctuaries of his loves. 

" Get a move on you ! Get a move on you ! Good Lord, 
why don't you get a move on you ! " was what Brown kept 
hissing between his teeth. When at last he heard Madison 
say, " Boys, it is no good, we can lose no more time. We 
must get back to the ship," and one of the men remarked, 
" Captain, I guess yon Britisher ain't fond of our company! " 
Brown said, "At last! God be thanked!" 

He had lain and rested for three or four hours, quenching 
his thirst and hunger by munching the leaves of one of the 
shrubs which formed part of the clump in which he was hiding. 
It may have been a plant of the kola variety, or something 
similar, for the effect produced in him by munching the slightly 
bitter leaves was marvelous. At any rate it seemed to him that 
his recovery of strength was entirely due to them. Anyhow, 
after he had rested a few hours, he felt able to get up and 
walk, and immediately proceeded in the direction of the white 
kouba which marked the site of the Arab cemetery, beyond 
which was the place of refuge in which, for more than one 
reason, he had decided to seek shelter. By measurement it 
was about one and a half miles away, but it took Brown fully 
two hours to reach it, for every five minutes or so he had to 
sit down and rest, and when he was walking his mode of pro- 
gression was more like that of a drunken man. However, 
at dawn he crept into Cervantes' cave, found the last basket of 
provisions which he had brought for Betty intact on the ledge 
of rock, which they had called " the larder." He made an 
excellently good breakfast on the bread, the fruit, and some 
cold meat, and after washing his food down with a draught 
from the delicious water of the spring, he restored and com- 
forted himself still further with a glass of spirits from the 
bottle with which he had provided Betty, but which she had 
not touched. Then he had thrown himself upon what had 
been Betty's bed, and indulging the delicious fancy that his 
cheek was touching the very place of the cushion where her 
soft cheek had lain, he fell asleep. 

When he woke about one o'clock in the afternoon, he felt 
hungry once more, and again supplied himself with a hearty 
meal from Betty's basket. And that being disposed of, he 
went to the place that overlooked the sea, and with his eyes 
sought out the Guerriere frigate, and when he had found it, 
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threw kisses towards it. Then he remembered that Betty 
had been provided with a spy-glass, and when he had found 
this he adjusted it to his sight and searched for her on the 
deck. In the end he succeeded. He could not see her face 
very distinctly, but he seemed to recognise her form, and it 
delighted him to observe that she kept looking in his direc- 
tion. And all that afternoon until dusk this faithful lover 
stood and watched. When Betty in her black dress — the one 
she had put on in the harem — was in sight, he felt almost 
happy. But when she went below or got out of the range 
of his glass he felt sick with longing. Then he saw the 
British Consul going on board, recognising the British flag at 
the stern of the pinnace. 

He saw what was going on on board the Epervier brig, and 
his sailoring knowledge told him that she was to slip away 
in the night. He never doubted but that Betty would sail 
with her. It was not likely that Commodore Decatur would 
keep her on board the Guerriere, which might have an en- 
gagement at Tunis, or Tripoli. His great anxiety now was to 
know who would take charge of the brig, with her precious 
passenger on board, and he devoutly hoped that it might not 
be Lieutenant Madison. Then he reflected that the lieutenant 
was a keen fighter, a man who wanted to go into action as 
often as possible, and he consoled himself by thinking that 
much as he might admire Miss Langhorne, he would not run 
away from powder and shot in the trail of her dainty petti- 
coats. 

It was not until the night had come and he could see of 
the American Squadron nothing more than the masthead lights 
swinging to and fro in unison with the gentle roll of the sea, 
that he began to look about him in the cave which so recently 
had been inhabited by the woman who was the one preoccupa- 
tion of his thoughts. There she had slept. Here she had 
made her toilette. A pocket looking-glass was propped up 
against the rock on a projecting edge. Here she had combed 
her hair. The comb lay there: there were some ruddy hairs 
entangled in the teeth. It was on this stone that she had sat 
to take her meals. There lay one of her tiny lace handker- 
chiefs, which smelled so good. Brown caught it up and 
pressed it to his lips, then with a piece of string he tied it 
round his neck as though it were a scapular. Still searching 
with his lantern for traces of her, he came upon a place 
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where she had smoothed down the soil of the cave and 
with the sea-shells which he had brought her had begun 
to trace some writing in mosaic pattern on the ground. 
Brown held his lantern close to the writing, and read, "10 

AMO MOLTO G /' That was all. "I much love." 

Whom? "G." Who was "G"? he asked. Who, who was 
"G"? Then feeling horribly jealous, he tried to remember 
what was the Christian name of Lieutenant Madison. Was 
it not George? or was it Gilbert? No, no, he seemed to 
remember that it was " Eric" Then who could " G " be? 
He puzzled his head for a long time, trying to think of any 
people whose Christian names began with a G, whom Miss 
Langhorne might have known in Algiers. How pleased he 
would have been if instead of a G there had been a W. " Io 

amo molto W " "W" for William. Then he put that 

aside, and returned to his look-out, and such was his experi- 
ence that he was able to follow with fair accuracy what was 
going on in the American Squadron. He actually saw Betty's 
departure on the skiff, and he burned with rage on noticing 
by the lantern light that the man who got into the boat with 
her wore the uniform of a lieutenant. But then the man in 
the lieutenant's uniform was seen to return on board the 
Guerriere, and Brown breathed again. Then he saw that 
one of the ships — the Epervier, of course — was hauling up 
her anchor, and he watched her sails being hoisted — there 
were faintest indications of all these things, intelligible only 
to a sailor with the eyes of a cat — and then he saw her 
gliding away. Then Brown put his scarred, mangled hand, 
with its black, bleeding and broken nails, to his mouth, now 
all covered with shaggy hair, and blew a kiss after the girl 
whom he loved, and who was every moment going further 
and further away from him. 

That done, he put melancholy behind him, and squared his 
shoulders and prepared to face the future, confident in his 
own strength and resource. That he should long remain a 
slave to the heathen never for a moment entered his head, 
and he drew consolation for all the miseries of his position in 
the thought that it lay within his power to work not only to 
the advancement of the glory and prestige of his native land, 
which like all sailors of that period he loved so dearly, but 
also in the cause of humanity. It seemed to him that it would 
be a fine thing to shape his endeavours so as to bring nearer 
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the day, the hour, when the British lion with a roar should 
bound into the midst of the foul Algerine hyenas battening 
on their helpless victims, when a fresh, salt breeze, charged 
with manly English huzzas, should sweep away the heavy, 
sensuous odours that hung over this lupanar city. 

He slept well that night, and after a good breakfast took 
up his post of observation once again. He noted that the 
Epervier had left her anchorage, which was what he knew 
he should see. He swept the decks of the Guerriere with his 
glass in a vain hope, which he knew to be such. 

The busy life on and around the various ships in the squad- 
ron kept him interested and amused all day. Towards noon 
he saw the American captives being rowed from the harbour 
to the ships, and watched them embarking on to the Guer- 
riere. He distinctly recognised the renegade Lewis by the 
huge turban he was wearing, and in another skiff he saw Mrs. 
Lewis, whom he had not forgotten. No sooner had the 
Lewises met on the deck of the Guerriere than the wife, who 
had been making threatening gestures to her husband ever 
since they embarked at the pier, struck his turban off with 
a swift and vigorous back-hander. Lewis did not seem at 
all to resent this action, which appeared to fill the Moors on 
deck with horror and dismay, for to cast the turban down 
on the ground is a symbol of recantation of the Moslem faith. 
On the contrary, the moment his turban touched the deck, 
Lewis gave it a kick which sent it flying up into the air like 
a multicoloured football. Brown saw the Moorish prisoners 
who were waiting to be embarked throw up their hands in 
consternation. Meanwhile one of the Guerriere marines had 
taken a flying kick at the turban before it fell, sending it 
back in Lewis's direction. Lewis, however, was not playing 
football. He was dancing about, snapping his fingers and 
kicking up his pointed, red leather slippers to show his great 
delight at being a free man once more, under the Stars and 
Stripes. Mrs. Lewis was moving about "scolding everybody, 
I'll warrant," muttered Brown to himself. 

Then came the disembarkment from the Guerriere and the 
other ships in the American Squadron of the five hundred 
Turks ^ and Moors, who climbed down the ladders into the 
boats in a most dejected way, as though reluctant to leave 
their prison-ships, knowing themselves dead in the eyes of the 
law of Algiers, and bereft of every possession beyond the 
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clothes in which they were dressed. But none the less, no 
sooner were they some distance away from the American 
vessels, than they began to shout out words of abuse and to 
make insulting and obscene gestures, expressive of their loath- 
ing and contempt of such cuckoldy infidels. The American 
captives on their side were not slow to respond. Brown could 
see them shaking their fists at the boat-loads of Moors. Mrs. 
Lewis, indeed, seemed preparing to hurl an unpleasant-looking 
parcel in their direction. And so the two sets of prisoners sep- 
arated, not in amity. 

Brown deemed it expedient not to show himself again in 
Algiers until the sailing of the American Squadron, for he 
feared that if Betty had left any message for him at the Con- 
sulate or elsewhere, his firm resolutions might waver. Besides, 
he needed absolute rest, which, once he had returned to slavery, 
as he knew, he would hope for in vain. He slept long hours 
in Betty's place, and took baths in the pool, and walked in 
the glade and snared rabbits and hunted for roots and berries, 
which, with bread and biscuits and other provisions which re- 
mained over from the copious stores with which he had sup- 
plied Miss Langhorne, afforded him hearty meals. His 
strength came back to him in long draughts of health, and by 
the end of the week, when the American Squadron sailed with 
flying flags and beating drums and saluting cannon, he felt 
as well as ever he had felt in his life. To test his muscles 
he picked up a large piece of rock which lay amongst the 
boulders at the mouth of his cave, and raised it three times 
slowly from his chest as high as his arms could reach. Then 
with a little motion of the hips he shot his hands forward 
and launched the stone into space, as in his youth he had used 
to put the shot. It flew a surprising long way, and measuring 
the distance with his eye, Brown flushed with pride and pleas- 
ure. Then he tried the suppleness of his knee-joints, placing 
his hands on his hips and squatting and rising in turn. After 
which he turned towards Algiers, and, addressing the war- 
like city, said "And now to see which of us two is the 
master." 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

BROWN CHANGES HANDS 

IT was a good thing for William Brown that he had steeled 
his heart to courage and endurance, for on his return 
to Algiers there began for him a long period of trial 
and suffering. The Dey and the Divan had been ren- 
dered more hostile than ever against foreigners by the humilia- 
tion which the Americans had inflicted and by the losses which 
were entailed by the treaty which Mr. Shaler and Commodore 
Decatur had wrested from them. The slave trade, which was 
the principal source of Algerine wealth, seemed to be threat- 
ened. The Turks accordingly determined to get from the 
slaves, which they then possessed, every penny that could be 
realised. With regard to Brown, the Dey was much disap- 
pointed that he had not been already redeemed. It appeared 
to him that he had possibly been mistaken as to the man's 
social position in England. Surely an English gentleman be- 
longing to a rich family would not so long have put up with 
the miserable life which Brown had been enduring. Omar 
considered it good business policy to realise on Brown, and 
shortly after his surrender to the Guardian Bashi, he sent 
him to the Batistan, where, put up to auction, he was sold to 
one of the Tagarene speculators, who paid for him the sum 
of two thousand sequins. Chaban — that was the name of his 
new proprietor — determined to make things so miserable for 
his slave that he would not leave a stone unturned to compel 
his friends to raise his ransom. Accordingly Chaban, who 
himself had no means of employing him, let him out to the 
Captain of the Port, whose service was considered the hardest 
of any work in Algiers. Brown's employment resembled that 
of the ancient galley-slaves. He was practically, if not liter- 
ally, chained to his oar in the pinnace on which his master was 
rowed about the harbour and out to the ships in the roads. 
He had irons on his legs. His food was not much more abun- 
dant than that supplied to the slaves in the bagnio, and less 
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fortunate than these, he had few opportunities of visiting char- 
itable friends in town. Only on Fridays was he allowed per- 
fect liberty; the rest of his time was spent on the Marina or 
in his boat, and in and about the harbour forts and the Port 
Captain's offices. 

His opportunities were accordingly very numerous for carry- 
ing out the task which he had imposed on himself. It was one 
of the rare privileges of the unhappy boat-slaves that they 
were allowed to fish when they had time to do so, and, while 
apparently engaged this way, Brown was able to get a number 
of very important soundings, which he noted down. 

Owing to the good offices of the Guardian Bashi, who, it 
will be remembered, was well disposed towards English people, 
the Port Captain did not treat Brown as harshly as he would 
otherwise have done, and indeed, showed a certain amount of 
confidence in him, which Brown, working as he was in the 
cause of humanity, did not scruple to betray. Any informa- 
tion which he was able to get about the harbour forts, the 
guns, powder stores, and so forth, he consigned to his memo- 
randum book. He accompanied the Port Captain when he 
boarded foreign vessels before they left the harbour, to search 
for slaves. This was done to every ship that was about to sail. 
Her sails and rudder were not restored to her until after the 
Port Captain's visit. It was of weekly occurrence that some 
miserable stowaway was discovered on board some vessel in 
the port, a slave who had succeeded in getting on board. It 
made Brown's kind heart ache to see the poor fellow dragged 
out from his hiding-place, cruelly beaten, and hauled back on 
shore amidst the triumphant jeers of the quayside loafers. On 
more than one occasion Brown, acting as searcher, was able 
to connive at the escape of some fellow-sufferer. It may be 
wondered that the Port Captain should delegate to a slave the 
duty of searching for slaves, but the fact was that the official 
in question had such an entire contempt for Christian human 
nature, that he was convinced that Brown would not let a 
slave slip past him, seeing that he was entitled to a reward 
of four dollars for every fugitive he could detect. At the 
same time, the Captain was an indolent Turk who did not like 
hard labour. He might have employed chaouchs, who would 
have been most zealous and trustworthy, but in that case he 
would have had to pay twenty times the prize-money. Brown 
would have found great use for any money, for he was starving 
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most of the time and shoeless, but it is hardly necessary to say 
that the temptation never presented itself to him to earn die 
blood-money. In those days Englishmen had some feeling on 
this subject. Nowadays it is considered a smart thing by the 
majority to earn blood-money; the detective is glorified, and 
the man who for payment, not from professional obligation 
or duty, delivers men and women over to punishment, prison, 
or death, becomes a popular hero. The Dartmoor peasant, 
who drags back to the inferno of the convict establishment some 
draggled, bleeding, drenched, starving fugitive, who will be 
flogged and punished for having tried to escape, becomes the 
hero of the hour, and changes the five-pound note which he has 
earned out of the other man's agony amidst the envy of the 
whole public-house. The Port Captain thought that the 
bribe of four dollars to a starving slave would ensure that 
not a man would escape his eager search. It never, of 
course, once entered Brown's head that he could earn money 
in that way. 

One day he had the amusing surprise, while pretending to 
rummage in the hold of a Spanish brigantine, to come across 
in a barrel, of which he lifted up the lid, the German pro- 
fessor whose experiences he had listened to in the bagnio. It 
may be remembered that the professor had been thrown out 
of work by the battle of Jena and the closing of the Uni- 
versity there, and had starved at literary work in Berlin, so 
that he had declared himself happier as a slave under Omar 
Dey. Lifting up the loose lid of one of the barrels, in his 
pretence of making a careful search, Brown started back on 
beholding the round, spectacled face of Professor Paul Bunsen. 
The poor German seemed terrified at being discovered, but 
Brown soon relieved his anxiety. " Don't stir," he whispered, 
" I shall not betray you. So you find the bagnio not so very 
enjoyable after all." 

"The pagnio," whispered the professor, "the pagnio en- 
shoyable! Goot heavens, sir, vat vas you dalking apout It 
is vidout exebshun de most peastly blace in de vorld. I mooch 
brever dranslading ad any brice, for der Perlin bublishers. It's 
dem bashis. Dey are mooch too vond of bashing und I'm so 
sore dat I cannot sit down. Dis squatting bosishon is de only 
von I can odobt with any bretense to gomfort. I vas h 
to redurn to Jena, vere dere is now once more a vloi 
university. You viii not pedray me?" 
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Brown made no answer, but indignantly shut down the lid 
of the barrel. " Nothing here! " he shouted out, " Macache! " 
And an hour or two afterwards the ship sailed with the pro- 
fessor safely on board. 

Another function of the Port Captain's to which Brown 
used to attend was the collecting of fees from the wretched 
slaves who had been liberated. When a slave's ransom had 
been paid to the extortionate pirates, the man's liberty was 
by no means assured. Before he might leave the country he 
had to discharge as many fees as a gentleman in England pays 
when he passes from the commonalty to the nobility. The 
liberated slave had to pay ten per cent, on the whole ransom 
to the Dey, to the scrivano four and a half pieces of eight, to 
the chaouchs, or police force, one and a half pieces of eight, 
one and a half pieces of eight for the Dey's mark and seal 
on the teskerit, or liberation paper. The Pasha's interpreter 
got half a piece of eight, the man who put the Dey's seal on 
the paper, the same amount, while the Chaya received a fee 
equal to that paid to the scrivano. All these sums had to be 
paid before embarking, and with their collection the Port Cap- 
tain had nothing to do. But after the slave had embarked 
the following officials required feeing, the Arnim, that is to say 
the Lessee of Customs, the Agha Bashi who superintended the 
search for slaves under the Port Captain, and, like the Port 
Captain, delegated it to inferiors, the Port Captain, the Public 
Interpreter, the Keeper of the Bagnio, the Master Moussa, 
who received one per cent, of the sum paid for ransom. The 
last official received one and a half pieces of eight for the 
upkeep of the pier, and for his scrivano, three and a half 
pieces of eight. Besides all this the slave had further to pay 
seventeen pieces of eight towards the maintenance of the 
Kasbah fortress, and finally three pieces of eight for the up- 
keep of the mosques and the food of the marabouts. Every 
farthing of these fees was rigorously exacted, and the failure 
to pay one single piece of eight that was due under this 
rapacious table of fees, rendered the teskerit valueless, and 
authorised the Port Captain in dragging back into slavery 
the unfortunate slave who fancied that he had acquired his 
liberty. Brown used to smile every time that glancing at a 
freed slave's papers he read the words with which the cadi 
commenced the paper of liberation : " God'3 Goodness is my 
Hope," 
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Like ourselves, all the iniquities which the Turks did they 
performed under the invocation of their divinity. 

Towards the end of September, Brown received through 
McDonnell a message from the man whom he admired most 
of any man living. It was an answer to the note he had sent 
through the Holdens, and it came from Edward Pellew, Baron 
Exmouth of Canonteign. " Dear R.," it ran. " It lies within 
your power to render enormous service on the lines you in- 
dicate. In a few months from now I hope to send Warde, 
whom you remember, to survey, and all the information 
you have collected will be most valuable. But are you not 
paying too big a price? Still, I remember you of old, and 
know that nothing hinders you where duty lies. God bless 
you. Your old friend and leader, E. P.S. — Am more de- 
termined than ever to put a stop to the exploits of the Barbary 
folk. But the Prince Regent says it is to England's interests 
that these pirates should be tolerated. Then d n Eng- 
land's interests, said I to H.R.H. The Admiralty fear the 
job, thinking too big a force would be requisite, and we have 
Boney still on our hands. Fancy you a slave! I can hardly 
imagine you taking orders from a Morico. But good luck 
once more, E." 

In the meanwhile Brown had not heard a single word about 
Betty Langhorne. He wore her handkerchief round his neck 
and kissed it many times a day, and whenever he was able to 
see the English or American Consuls he eagerly inquired for 
news of her. But neither had heard anything. It was well 
on into October when news did arrive. It came in the form 
of a letter to McDonnell. Betty was in despair. Her rich 
relatives absolutely refused to advance her the money where- 
with to redeem the captive. " They say," she wrote, " that 
they never heard of such a preposterous proposal. One man, 
Uncle Joe, to whom I will never speak again as long as I 
live, said that he had never known any Britisher worth one- 
hundredth part of the ransom demanded for Mr. Brown. I 
have realised every cent that I possess, and my mother has 
given every cent with which she can part, and we have got 
together ten thousand dollars. If Mr. Brown can be freed for 
this amount, you are at liberty to draw on the Richmond Union 
Banking Company for that sum. You will tell him that, 
though I fell very ill on reaching home, I am now quite well 
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again, and that the only thing which troubles me is the thought 
of him in his misery. Tell him I think him a good, brave 
man, and that I may have something else to tell him when we 
meet. I do hope you will be able to secure his freedom with 
this money. If they won't sell him for that sum, and, you 
know, I did hear that they wanted more than twice that 
amount, use it in part, or altogether, to help him to escape. 
Those Majorcan speculators who kidnap slaves and carry them 
over to Europe, are they still to be hired? Spend any money 
to the extent indicated. . . ." She added in a postscript: 
" I have had no news of Lieutenant Madison. He did not 
return home with the Commodore, who, by the way, is quite 
the hero of the year. I am surprised and sorry that the lieu- 
tenant was not with him to share his laurels." 

Brown got into one of his characteristic rages when the 
Consul suggested that, in accordance with Betty's letter, he 
should approach Chaban on the subject of his purchase and 
liberation, and wanted to know why he should be insulted in 
that way. " It seems to me that every woman who meets me 
has gotten something or other. The poor bona roba by the 
Gate of Weeping sent me ten sequins, and now Miss Lang- 
home sends me ten thousand dollars. I'll be making my for- 
tune at this rate and able to retire. See, McDonnell, what 
it is to be a good-looking young man. Rather than that you 
should give Chaban one piastre of that money I'd cut the old 
ruffian's throat myself. We're not in need of charity in our 
family, and I fancy they could raise the ten thousand pounds 
that they value me at — what oh ! — with not much more dif- 
ficulty than the young lady seems to have had in raising the 
money she speaks of. But once again, McDonnell, I don't 
want anybody to put himself out on my account, and if I won't 
let my own father and mother do it, it's not likely I'll let a 
stranger. Tell Miss Langhorne I'm deeply touched by her 
kindness and all that, but that I won't hear of a penny being 
spent in the way she suggests. Tell her I have a scheme for 
escaping, and that anyway there are not going to be slaves here 
much longer. Tell her a British lion, if not the British lion, 
is roused, and that there are going to be lively times in Algiers 
before long." 

McDonnell transmitted Brown's answer to America, and 
towards the end of December the Englishman received a letter 
irom Betty, a few lines of reproach. 
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" I did think," she wrote, " that what you told me that 
night in the cave was true, that you loved me. But how can 
I believe it now when you refuse me what would have been 
the greatest joy I could ever know . . . the joy of saving 
a brave man from the living hell in which circumstances have 
plunged you. And certainly it does not look as if you loved 
me when you resign yourself to stay on in Algiers. ... I 
had hoped you would have come here. . . . My mother 
says she would like to know you. The people around here 
would give you a warm reception. I have told everybody what 
you did for me, all that you did for me. Our negroes would 
give their souls and bodies for you. You want a little kindness 
and petting. I suppose you are grumbling away and fighting 
every male thing on two legs that crosses your path. I wonder 
the Moors keep such a dangerous man. Do you remember 
those fellows who insulted me, the men who caught me near 
the cave. I often think of the way you bowled that fellow 
over. That's the kind of fighting a woman likes to see, not 
gentlemen playing at fisticuffs. But when I think of that 
incident now, I blame Lieutenant Madison for it. It isn't 
quite fair, but there are times when women are not fair. I 
think of you very, very often. I do hope you get a chance to 
attend to your hands. You have nice hands and nails, but of 
course the life you lead. ... I want you to look mighty 
smart if you ever come to Virginia. I tell our negroes what 
slavery is like in Africa. They won't believe it, though I 
tell them and they say, ' Lor', Miss Betty, you's larHn' at us 
pore black folk.' If you are too proud to use that money, then 
get away in some other way. Don't rely on the English liber- 
ating the slaves in Algiers. The English don't do anything 
without they see a dollar for fifty cents, and it's to your in- 
terest to keep the Barbary pirates busy on the shipping of 
other nations. . . ." 

Brown got this letter in the Spanish hospital, for the hard 
work, the exposure, the miserable food, had got the better of 
his strong frame, and one day he had fainted at his oar. 
In former times they would have flogged him until he could 
be taken for dead, and then they would have pitched him over- 
board. But he was only a hired servant to the Port Captain, 
who accordingly had him rowed to shore and flung out on the 
quay, for Chaban, to whom a messenger was sent, to come 
and fetch away. Chaban, in great trepidation, had him car- 
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ried to the Spanish hospital, where slaves who fell ill were 
cared for by the priests. He would have had him looked after 
in his own home, but there were no doctors in Algiers, and 
he could not profess to understand the maladies which afflicted 
Christian dogs. So he sent him to the hospital, and with him 
a present of twenty pataca gourdas for the Father Superior, 
asking him to give Brown every care, and promising a big 
present when he was cured. For Chaban had invested most 
of his capital in [William Brown, and looked to realise a 
fortune from his ransom. 



CHATTER XXXTX 

IX THE DEPTHS 

THE Spanish hospital for slaves in Algiers was an- 
other of the many monuments which the Roman 
Catholic Church erected all over die world as a 
tribute to the nobility, large-beartedness, and Christ- 
like virtues of its ministers. Nowadays that priest-baiting is 
the modish pursuit of the politicians, when Free-thinking is con- 
sidered a distinction, people are apt to forget die overwhelm- 
ing debt which humanity owes to the Church. And the best 
proof of the sincerity of the priests all along is that no sane 
men would have acted with the splendid and persistent sac- 
rifice of self which has characterised their doings ever since 
the Church was founded, were they not convinced of die truth 
of their faith, and of the value of the promises of reward for 
well doing which they repeat with such insistence. 

The founder of the Spanish hospital — which was the only 
place in Algiers where a Christian slave was treated like a 
human being, where he could worship his God, where he might 
die in peace, with the assurance that his body would be saved 
from the dogs and jackals of the River Gate — was a priest 
of high rank, a Capuchin monk, the Father Confessor of Don 
Juan of Austria, who fell into the hands of the Algerine cor- 
sairs. Don Juan sent the enormous sum which was demanded 
for the release of the monk, but in the meanwhile this holy 
man (whom in this year of grace the French would have ex- 
pelled from France) had had the opportunity of seeing how 
great was the misery of the Christian slaves, his fellow suf- 
ferers, and of judging what were their most pressing wants. 
He accordingly applied the money of his ransom to the pur- 
chase of the large house in which the hospital was installed, 
as also to the acquisition of the piece of land outside the 
River Gate where the slaves were buried, the Christian ceme- 
tery as it was called, vtalcta survived until after the French ofr 
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cupation. He was able also to endow this hospital, and he 
entrusted its management and service to the Spanish Redemp- 
tionist monks, by whom the good work was carried on until 
slavery ceased to exist in Algiers. The saintly founder lived 
and died a slave — and was, no doubt, the Free-thinkers will 
say, a very ridiculous person. 

There was not much wrong with Brown, who had a splen- 
did constitution. He was suffering from exhaustion, and food 
and rest were what he needed most. These, thanks to the 
kindness of the monks, and the help of the British and Am- 
erican Consuls, he was able to enjoy, and improved daily. But 
the scenes which he witnessed were heartrending. Here came 
the slaves after the Turks and Moors had used them up. 
It seemed hardly credible that the human form could endure 
such sufferings as had been inflicted on many of those who 
were brought into the hospital during Brown's stay there, 
endure and survive. Living skeletons, mummies, masses of 
brown skin scarred with gangrened wounds. A woman, a 
Neapolitan lady of rank, was brought in to die. She had 
been a slave in Algiers for forty-five years. All her children, 
who had been taken prisoners with her, had died before her 
eyes. She was blind, her hair had all gone, she was para- 
lysed on one side. All through her agony she kept calling 
" Guiseppe ! Guiseppe ! Guiseppe ! " and the brother atten- 
dant told Brown that that was the name of the husband from 
whom she had been separated nearly half a century before. 

But sometimes there were men there whose cheerfulness and 
resignation filled Brown with fresh hope and courage. One 
poor German, who died a few days after his admission, was in 
high spirits when he first came in, and kept Brown in a very 
good humour. One thing which he said remained in the Eng- 
lishman's memory. Raising himself on his elbow, he surveyed 
the long room in which the patients were laid out on small, 
meagre pallets of dark-brown sacking — which was all the 
ledding that the monks could afford to supply to the invalids — 
and a smile spreading itself over his jolly, though pain-drawn 
face, he said, " Ve all looks remargably like so many sardines 
on beaces of doasd. You know, mine vriend, dose leedle 
vishes vot dey serfe as safories. Now, whenever ad home 
I see'd one such sardine on a beace of doasd, I used to say vot 
a bity it vas dat dat leedle vish, having de whole mighty ocean 
do range droo, should so badly arrange his exgursions in life, 
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so voolishly direct his energies and enteavours as to end up 
bitifully on a beace of doasd. Very well. Now vot aboud 
myself and us all? Ve all starded right in life. Ve might 
have become provessors, merchants, didled folk, brivate goun- 
sellors, rich men, millionaires, gread writers, bainters, boets, 
or musicians. Instead of vich here ve are slaves in de pagnio 
of Algiers, ending up shoost like dose silly leedle vishes on so 
many beaces of brown doasd." 

A sad occurrence, where so much was sad, was the death in 
the hospital of the poor Spanish poet who, on a memorable 
night in the bagnio, had proclaimed himself glad of his body's 
slavery because of the freedom of his soul. He was lying 
on the pallet next to Brown, and had been there some days 
before he recognised him, so fearfully had the poor fellow 
altered. His hair came right down over his shoulders, his 
large eyes flamed like live coals in the sunken orbits. For 
days and nights he was in delirium, and kept shouting out 
Spanish verses, lines, no doubt, from his own despised, neg- 
lected compositions. Before he died he became conscious, and 
was able to talk a little with Brown. He declared that he 
was glad to die. He said, "You will understand, if you 
ever were at a bull-fight in my country, and have seen how at 
the end the bull kneels down to die. He seems to say, mute 
now, after shaking the whole arena with his bellowings, he 
seems to say by his silence, 'Ah, well enough! I have had 
enough. I have done with fighting. I have done with anger. 
I have done with conflict. I go now to rest. I lie down as 
I used to do in the lush grass of my upland pastures. I have 
fought all I could. I have not gone back, but there is an end, 
you will admit, to everything. I am at the end of my strength. 
I have lost nearly all my blood. I want quiet. I want 
silence. I leap towards death as in my imperial hours, only 
such a little while ago, I leaped forward to die combat.' You 
should watch the bull in the arena as he kneels down, and then 
you will understand what he seems to say, which is what I 
feel now. I am tired. I am glad to go away. Men have 
persecuted me. I have suffered even as the bull suffers. 
Little picadors with sharp lances have goaded me here and 
there. Compare the little critics with their pointed pens to 
the banderilleros, and the poet to the bull. And the chulos 
who drove the poor toro floundering about the arena, are they 
not the public for whose pleasure and at whose whim the poor 
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writer must come and go on any path but the one, perhaps, 
which he would choose to follow? I rushed into the arena 
of life, senor, into the field of literary life, oh, so proud! oh, 
so full of strength and confidence! I pawed the sand under- 
foot, and I tossed my head, and my nostrils emitted steam, 
and my eyes flashed fire. I was proud. I was defiant. I 
had things to say, things to do. But then one chulo after an- 
other drew me aside, and one chulo was hunger, and the other 
was rent, and another was sickness, and another was family 
charges, and I could not follow the road I had mapped out, 
but I was always being drawn aside. And then came blow 
after blow, the picadors have cruel lances for the poets in the 
arenas of life. And I was stabbed in many places, and at each 
sally I felt that there was less power, the sand behind me was 
red with my blood. And so it went on and on. It was sport 
for the others, for me it was gradual death. And the banderil- 
leros placed their torturing arrows gaily in my quivering flesh. 
These clever men who flay a poet's heart with their witty 
articles in the paper, where they ridicule him and make the 
public laugh, while he, scanning their pitiless lines by the dim 
flicker of his tallow dip, in the cold and draughty attic where 
his pallet lies, wipes the tears from his inflamed eyelids. And 
then comes the matador with his shining sword, and we leap 
to meet him, and then, when the death blow has been de- 
livered, we realise in one moment all the uselessness of the 
fight we have fought, we feel all the mountainous burden of 
Our weariness, we appreciate the monumental folly of our vain 
aspirations, and we kneel down with a great sigh of expectant 
belief. I have galloped round and round the arena of life. 
1 have bled at a hundred wounds. I have been ridiculed and 
contemned and despised. Saint Sebastian was not probed 
"with crueller or more frequent barbs. And now, thanks to the 
infinite goodness of God, who sets a period to all things, even 
to a poet's sufferings, I am stretched out here, too weak to 
move, never to fight again, just to wait and to feel the night 
steal over me, gliding away out to sea, to some grey sea which 
goes on and on for ever, where perhaps I shall see Hayque the 
radiant, and all the poor women who lived unhappy lives and 
died miserable deaths. I know that all the poets will be there 
in dim barques with phantom sails. . . ." 

And an hour or two later the Spaniard, bidding Brown 
good-bye, addressed him in the lingua franca as " Guglielmo," 
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for William. And it was not till some hours after the poor 
dead body had been removed that Brown, remembering this, 
suddenly jumped up in his bed, crying out, "Of course. f Io 
amo molto GS G for Guglielmo, William. ' I much love 
William.' William is I. I am G. She loves me mud 
Hurrah! Hurrah I Betty Langhorne much loves G. G. is 
me ! I am G. Betty Langhorne much loves William ! " 

The monks thought that he had lost his senses — a thing 
which was of hourly occurrence almost amongst their patients. 
But it was only gladness. The thought that Betty did really 
love him brought about a complete change in his condition. 
Two days later he was up and about, and at the end of the 
week he was so strong again that the Father Superior told him 
that he must leave the hospital, and make room for one of 
the many score of poor wretches who were waiting for admis- 
sion. Brown acquiesced with the greatest readiness, thanked 
the monks from the bottom of his heart, and vowed that if 
ever it lay in his power to do anything for the priests he would 
not forget how they had treated him when his lot was most 
miserable. 

He found Chaban, his owner, waiting outside the hospital 
gates for him, a position he had taken up from the first day 
of Brown's admission. Nobody is really as solicitous about 
one's health as a creditor, and in this respect the poor slave 
was better off than the free labourer. There are hundreds 
of thousands of poor workpeople living at this moment about 
whom not a soul would care a snap of the fingers if they all 
died miserably to-morrow. There are men who have no 
friends, nobody who is in the slightest interested in them. A 
slave always had somebody most anxious about him, and that 
was the man who owned him, to whom he represented such 
and such a cash value. 

No affectionate father, no loving brother, no devoted friend 
could have shown more delight when Brown, whistling a tune 
gaily, emerged from the gloomy portals of the Spanish hos- 
pital. Chaban, who was standing with his hands folded across 
the knob of his olive-wood bludgeon, his bleared eyes literally 
riveted on the hospital door, scanning each funeral procession 
which came forth, with most anxious glances, saw with delight 
two thousand sequins (to say nothing of possible profits) 
pouring into his coffers. The immediate and logical effect of 
this pleasant surprise (for Chaban had had very gloomy it- 
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ports of his slave's condition, and had fully expected to hear 
of his death) was to make him more greedy and rapacious than 
ever, and then and there to devise a plan, thanks to which he 
might hope to make his two thousand sequins (which had 
lately been in such jeopardy) produce the greatest possible 
number of gold pieces as profit. It need hardly be recorded 
that he did not send the Father Superior of the Spanish hos- 
pital any present. On the contrary, he put in a claim for the 
return of the twenty dollars, stating that it had been sent 
under a misapprehension. But this by the way. 

Chaban's plan for bringing Brown's relations to a sense of 
their duty was yoking the young sailor to a dust-cart in double 
harness with an old mule, under a carrier who was ordered 
not to be sparing with the whip. However, Brown was 
spared ignominy, by the simple process of telling the driver 
that if he once raised the whip on him he would tear his wind- 
pipe out of his throat with his teeth. Brown had the reputa- 
tion of being a dangerous man, and at the same time it was a 
matter of common knowledge that he had some power at 
Court, thanks to which he escaped the consequences of insub- 
ordination. 

One morning, towards the beginning of February, the poor 
fellow, now again much exhausted by the illtreatment he was 
undergoing, was staggering along the Marina dragging the 
heavy cart, side by side with the old mule, when he heard some- 
one cry out, " Good heavens ! if it isn't . . ." Here the 
person stopped, as though suddenly recollecting that the name 
had not to be pronounced. Brown looked up, and recog- 
nised his old friend Captain Warde, captain in H.M. Navy, 
with whom he had often served. And looking out to sea he 
saw Captain Warde's ship, the Banterer brig, lying at anchor. 

" Yes, it's I," said Brown, putting out a black paw. 

Captain Warde seized it and shook it warmly. " My poor, 
dear fellow ! " Then he dived into his pocket and, producing 
some silver coins, flung them to the driver. He then pro- 
ceeded to unharness his friend and brother officer, Chaban's 
man raising no objection whatever. 

" I say, this is too awful. Hang me, if my patriotism would 
carry me to such extremes of self-sacrifice! Bravo! Bravo! 
Bravissimo! Lord Exmouth told me I should find you in 
slavery here, but dash my wig! if I ever expected to see you 
harnessed to a muck-cart! And how ill you are looking! " 
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" Oh, don't trouble about me any more than this," said 
Brown, " that as soon as you get back to Leghorn and see 
Lord Exmouth, you beg him to act with despatch. It's getting 
beyond my power of endurance, and Warde, there are now 
strong reasons why I want to live, very strong reasons." 

"Reasons! I should think so! Gad, the Navy could not 
do without you! The Admiral is simply burning to have a 
go at the Moors. But, at home • • . Anyway, he means 
business, for I am here on a mission. You know what it is, 
and I am told you can help me. I have a long list of instruc- 
tions from Lord Exmouth. Just now I am trying to discover 
if his ship, the Boyne, could place herself across the mouth 
of the harbour. Then I want soundings, outside the mole, 
to see what positions we could take." 

" Oh," said Brown, " I have got all that for you. Look 
out ! " Here he passed a note-book into Captain Warde's 
hand. " You'll find a mass of information there, probably 
the answer to most of the questions you have been ordered 
to investigate." 

"Wonderful! Wonderful!" cried Warde, turning over 
the leaves of the book. "You seem to have guessed exactly 
what the Admiral wanted to know. You go into particulars 
about flanking batteries which could play on a man-of-war 
lying where the Admiral wants to place his ship. That is 
one of the main points on which he desired information. 

" But, Brown," he continued, " it is too awful to see you 
in this condition. ... I am under strict orders not to 
assist the slaves in any way, and I suppose that you. . . . 
But, hang it all, it is more than flesh and blood can bear 
to see an English officer and gentleman • . ." 

" Never mind me, Warde," said Brown firmly, yet with a 
longing look towards the Batterer. " On no account must 
you think of disobeying orders for me. Do your work, get 
Lord Exmouth all the information he wants, and when you 
come to bombard this city remember how your old friend and 
comrade at arms has been treated by these people. Tell it 
to the men. And now I must get back into harness again, 
for if I am seen talking to you, your mission will be sus- 
pected, and your work prevented." 

Warde turned away sadly, shaking his head. 

There was a big fight going on in the officer's mind. Did 
Lord Exmouth's instructions about the slaves refer to such 
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1 case as this, a gentleman and an officer? When Warde 
remembered that when Lord Exmouth had given him his in- 
structions he had been aware that Brown was a slave in 
Algiers, yet he had made no reference to him, he concluded 
that the Admiral had decided that it would be imprudent and 
Impolitic to assist the Englishman to escape. 

The presence of an English brig in the harbour filled Chaban 
with grave anxiety for the security of his slave, and that same 
evening he came and took him away from the cart to conduct 
him once more to the bagnio for safe keeping. Here Brown 
was heavily ironed, and on the morrow morning he was sent 
out to work in the quarries. He did not see his friend Warde 
again before he sailed, but he heard through the Consul, who 
came to visit him occasionally, that he had been very success- 
ful, and hoped soon to return to Algiers. Brown understood 
what was meant, and this hope was the only ray of comfort 
that broke into the dark night which now enveloped him. 

It is difficult to describe all the horrors of the life to which 
the young English gentleman was now constrained. Playfair 
writes of the existence of the bagnio slaves, that it was " in- 
describably wretched." He was weighted with heavy chains, 
he was put to work of the severest nature, he was constantly 
abused and threatened, and if he was not beaten with whips 
like the others, it was because the keepers understood that 
this particular Kaffre had to be spared. It was a fortunate 
circumstance that this idea obtained amongst the guardians, 
because Brown was firmly resolved that he would not submit 
to corporal punishment without fighting to the last breath. 

But it needed not this torture of blows to make the life 
Uiore horrible than any existence of which elsewhere one has 
record. The nights were bitterly cold out in the courtyard, 
yet in the cubicles the air was so foul that Brown could not 
breathe for one minute there, and always stretched himself out 
&n his meagre pallet under the stars. For food on many days 
be had nothing more than the pound of black bread, which was 
thrown to him as to a dog, in the morning at the public 
ovens, in the evening on his staggering home from his exhaust- 
ing toil. The ring of iron ate into his flesh. He had a black, 
shining, hard furrow in his ankle, where the metal had rubbed 
in. His skin was foul. He was dressed in rags which 
swarmed with vermin. His face and hands were as swarthy 
as those of a negro, his eyes flamed with fever. Apart from 
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McDonnell and Shaler, who could do little or nothing for 
him except bring him food occasionally, he received no visitors 
except his proprietor, Chaban, who used to come and revile 
him that he had cost him a large sum of money when he really 
was not worth more than any other common Christian dog. 
Chaban used to say that he had been defrauded by Brown, and 
would stand shaking his stick at him, threatening him with 
the direst vengeance if his ransom did not soon appear. He 
would sell him up country, where he would plough the land 
under the farmer's whip, yoked to the wooden plough with an 
ass and a discarded Kakyle wife, where he would be fed on 
Indian corn and acid fruits, and sleep in the ma tarn ores, or 
little pits dug out in the ground. ..." Kelb ben kelbl " 
"Dog, son of a dog!" was Chaban's favourite way of ad- 
dressing Brown, and each time that he heard these words, he 
used to spring forward to silence the scoundrel who was in- 
sulting his father. But there was a ring round his ankle which 
had eaten into the flesh, and to the ring a stout chain was 
riveted. Chaban stood at a safe distance and abused him, 
threatening him all the while with his olive stick. 

Time went on. Brown often thought of what the poor 
Spanish poet had said about the bull in the arena, who little 
by little loses strength and fighting power. He, too, began 
to feel that his powers of resistance were ebbing. Once, by 
a mistake, one of the keepers raised his whip upon him, and 
Brown remembered afterwards that he had felt no impulse to 
fly at the man's throat. "Good God!" he cried, "am I 
coming to that?" There was a man who lay next to him 
on the ground of the courtyard who sometimes at night used 
to tell him with a chuckle of satisfaction that he had not been 
much whipped that day, that his keeper had been in a good 
humour. . . • He had seen men submitting quietly while 
their guardians caned them with switches, for their own amuse- 
ment, without the shadow of a pretext. Was he sinking to 
the level of these submissive men whom he looked upon as the 
most degraded of human beings? He prayed God that he 
might die before he lost his spirit. Yet he felt less and less 
fighting power. His mind became less clear. He had some- 
times to think to remember how long he had been a captive, 
even to recall his age, and what his real name was. Once, 
thinking that his parents might have to be communicated with 
in the case of his death, he was quite a long time trying to 
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member the name of their country seat. His beard was long 
id matted, his hair came down over his shoulders, his black 
ails were like talons. The soles of his feet were hard and 
illoused as the hoofs of horses. He never could take a bath : 
e was an object of loathing and repulsion to himself. As 
le spring advanced and the sun grew hotter and more glaring, 
is eyes became inflamed. He suffered terribly and, ophthal- 
mia setting in, he went under awful fear of blindness. There 
rere in the bagnio several unfortunate men who had lost 
leir sight under the glare of the African sun. 

It seemed to him months and months since he had last heard 
rom Betty. But he had fallen so low, he was so weak, and 
3 filthy, and so hopeless was his condition, that though his 
eart glowed in his bosom when he thought of her, it seemed 
o him the height of presumption to think of her with love. 
Je, the lowest of the low, to aspire to her, who was so high 
p. Her little handkerchief had rotted away in the foulness 
f his chest, under his filthy rags. He moved like a machine 
o the insulting orders of the guardians. He became ac- 
ustomed to being spoken to as " a dog," " a traitor/' " a 
uckoldy infidel." He worked hard as it were by instinct. 
le found himself fighting in the dust for the loaves which 
/ere thrown to them. He found himself once envying a man 
irho was eating bread and meat which he had bought with 
loney which he had earned by robbing an old peasant woman 
i her brass earrings. There were sores on his hands and 
rms; eruptions covered his body. He felt like a man in a 
lideous nightmare. His soul seemed to have departed from 
im. His mind was inactive. 

One day down by the Marine Gate, as he was returning 
lome with his gang from the quarries, he saw a great con- 
ourse of people, who, with cries, gesticulations, and menacing 
;estures, were surrounding a small group of European officers 
i uniform. He got a good view of the strangers, who seemed 
o be taking their orders from a fine-looking, stout old man, 
irith white hair, who wore many orders on his blue tunic. 
These officers were angrily discussing something with the 
Turkish officials. Brown recognised the Port Captain, under 
rhom he had worked, and he noticed him cock his pistol — 
without feeling any interest or one thrill of emotion. He just 
ooked on at the scene as he tried to hurry forward with no 
ther desire than to reach the bagnio and to throw down on 
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the ground, after swallowing a filthy crust of black bread, 
his exhausted body. Then one of the officers drew his sword, 
and Brown heard him say, in a tongue which appeared to be 
familiar to him, "At least we'll die with arms in our hands!" 
Brown watched because he could not help but see these men 
who were blocking his way home to rest. Amidst much 
crowding and pushing, and amidst torrents of abuse, the 
foreign officers got down to a boat which was waiting at the 
landing-place, and Brown saw them embark. Then one of the 
Turks stepped up and touched the stout old gentleman on the 
arm, and said something, and the old gentleman, whose face 
was as red as a peony, but who looked splendidly strong and 
dignified, cried out, waving his hand and shaking his head like 
an excited man who has fully made up his mind, " No! No! 
No ! Not two hours ! " And then it occurred to Brown that 
the language in which these words had been spoken was Eng- 
lish, and looking at what was before him with intelligence and 
interest at last, he saw that there were several ships out in 
the roads, and that the flags which were flying from their mast- 
heads were the flags of his native country, were the Union 
Jacks of England, and, memory then awakening with him, 
he threw a searching glance at the men in the boat, and sud- 
denly cried out, " Good God ! that is Israel Pellew " ; and, 
"Good God! that is Lord Exmouth!" Then he joined his 
two black and bleeding hands together in a gesture of sup- 
plication, and shouted out "Lord Exmouth! Lord Exmouth! 
Lord Exmouth ! " But the boat was fast being rowed away, 
while around him was a shrieking, gesticulating, menacing 
crowd of Moors. The air rang with blasphemy, with filthy 
objurgations against the English. Hideous gestures were 
made, the women threw offal after the departing officers, a 
dead dog was hurled in their direction. The warders urged 
the slave gang forward. It was fortunate for Brown that 
he was not recognised as an Englishman, for the irritated mob 
would have torn him to pieces. 

That night, in the bagnio, he heard from the English Consul 
that on landing Lord Exmouth had demanded of the Dey that 
Christian slavery should be abolished. The Dey had refused 
his demand with threats. Lord Exmouth had said that he 
would undertake to enforce his demands with five line-of- 
battleships. The Dey and the members of the Divan had 
defied the English Admiral to do his worst. Lord Exmouth 
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and his officers had then left the Assembly Hall, giving the 
Turks two hours in which to consider their answer. At the 
Marina Gate Lord Exmouth and his party had been stopped, 
but after a communication had been made to the Dey, they 
had been allowed to Pass on, McDonnell, however, being de- 
tained as responsible for a debt from Portugal. " Otherwise," 
said the Consul, "my poor fellow, you would not have seen 
me here, for safety offered itself, and I have a wife now and 
children to think of." After passing through the gate the 
Englishmen had been surrounded by an infuriated crowd, and 
the question of their being instantly put to death had been 
openly discussed. Israel Pellew, Lord Exmouth's brother, had 
drawn his sword, but fortunately the gesture had been over- 
looked, or the hostile movement might have provoked the 
menaced onslaught. At last they had reached their boats, 
where Lord Exmouth had indignantly refused to allow them 
— the Turks — as was asked of him by the official who had 
spoken to him as he was embarking, two days in which to con- 
sider their answer. " His intention was to attack the place 
then and there, but the wind off the land was too strong to 
allow the ships to take their stations, and they were obliged 
to anchor again." The Consul added that two of the officers, 
Brown's friend Warde and another man named Pechell, had 
been dragged off their horses by the crowd, robbed and 
marched through the town with their hands tied behind their 
backs into the presence of Omar. The Dey had, however, 
ordered their release. 

McDonnell bade Brown be of good cheer, saying that there 
was every likelihood that on the morrow negotiations would 
be renewed, with the result that he at least would be liberated. 
The poor fellow, who had listened to the Consul like a man 
in a stupor, was, however, too weak and ill to grasp the full 
meaning of this communication, and his main feeling when 
McDonnell went away was one of disappointment that the 
Consul had not, as he often did, brought him some food, or 
given him a handful of aspers. Brown thought that the 
Consul was mean and stingy. Then he felt himself interested 
to think that he had seen Sir Israel Pellew and Lord Ex- 
mouth. " Fancy that being Lord Exmouth, and my not recog- 
nising him at first ! " he kept saying to himself. The news 
that negotiations which might effect his liberty were likely to 
be opened on the morrow did not seem to interest him in the 
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least. Just before he sank into the torpor which was 
nightly condition, he found himself saying, " Fancy that b< 
Sir Israel Pellew ! " He had forgotten that he was an E 
lishman; he had forgotten that he was a naval officer, 
these fine men were his friends, his comrades ; he did not tl 
of the fact that their swords would have leaped from t 
scabbards to rescue and avenge him if these men had kn< 
of his condition. He did not think of the strong fleet 
lay outside the harbour, with all its guns and its swarm! 
strong hearty Englishmen. . • . All that he thought 
was that he was very, very tired, tired and hungry . 
that that block of stone which he had been hewing in 
quarry was the hardest piece of stone that he had ever woi 
upon • . . that the guardian had threatened him with 
whip, and that the whip hurt awfully, so that he must try 
do better . . . put more energy into his work . 
the whip would be very painful ... he must try 
satisfy his masters . . . must try and do his duty . 
in that state of life. • . • And fancy that being L 
Exmouth, and his not recognising him I 



CHAPTER XL 

BROWN IS VERY HUNGRY 

THE next evening McDonnell came again to the 
bagnio. He said that he had news, very bad news. 
The look-out for Englishmen in Algiers was a grave 
one. Lord Exmouth had sent several of his officers 
on shore, under the leadership of Captain Dundas of the 
Tagus, to make renewed proposals to the Dey. These had 
been received by Omar Pasha, who had agreed to appoint an 
ambassador who would first proceed to Constantinople to ob- 
tain the sanction of the Porte and thence to England to treat 
with the British Government on Lord Exmouth's proposal. 
"And," said the Consul, "I am sorry to say that Lord 
Exmouth is unable to resist this delay. He was not author- 
ised by the Government to enforce the Abolition of slavery; 
he is not even sure that his conduct in pressing this reform 
upon the Dey and Divan will meet with the approval of his 
superiors, because, as we all know, we English derive con- 
siderable benefits from the existence of these corsairs and the 
damage they wreak upon the shipping of other nations. * The 
old mercantile interest,' he kept repeating to me, * the old 
mercantile interest is, I fear, against me.' So, my poor Brown, 
there is no release for you yet." 

" Did you bring me anything to eat to-night? " said Brown, 
a gleam of interest waking in his eyes. 

The Consul shook his head. "I have come straight here 
from the Boyne," he said. " I did not have time. . . . 
I thought you would be anxious. . . ." 

"I am very hungry," said Brown, turning away and throw- 
ing himself heavily on the ground. Then he turned his back 
on the Consul. He was not going to listen to all that talk 
about Lord Exmouth and shipping and mercantile interests 
and things of that sort. He was hungry, very, his eyes hurt 
him, and his whole body cried out for repose. He had had a 
little hope. All those ships, all those cannons, all those 
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fighting men. . . . But now there was nothing but talk. 
. . . He was deserted by God and man. This Consul who 
came and disturbed him. For what purpose? To tell him 
not to hope. As if that was necessary. Not to bring him a 
large piece of bread with cheese on it, and green stuff cut up 
and sprinkled over it, or a chicken, or a piece of beef. Oh, no! 
Just to talk and shake his head, and regret, and bother, when 
he, Brown, as he could not eat, wanted to lie down and be 
quiet. All day long he had to listen to men's voices. The 
abuse of the Guardian Bashis never ceased. Thq| whips 
were cracking incessantly. Now, at last, there was peace, 
and here was this man breaking in upon it, with talk about 
mercantile interests. 

" But there was another thing," continued the Consul, 
bending over the slave's recumbent form. "I heard this 
morning from Miss Langhorne. • • ." 

" I feel as if my belly were full of gnawing rats," said 
Brown. "I am not so strong as I was, and this evening, 
when they threw out the loaves, I had to fight for my share 
with a big Swede, a man with hands like legs of mutton and 
bushy red whiskers. And he was stronger than I am — and 
he had his thumb in my eye — and he gpt my loaf, curse him I 
and I have nothing. . . ." 

" Betty writes that she is coming to Europe with her brother, 
and that they will not leave a stone unturned to secure 
your liberation. She sends you the warmest messages, and 
she . . ." 

" This morning, too, I did not get my share. I had only 
one loaf. The other got trodden into the mud in the scrim- 
mage. I had nothing else except some rind of a melon which 
I picked up in the street. I can't stomach leaves and grass 
like some do, and one doesn't always get the chance of stealing 
the oats out of a donkey's basket. I am really very hungry." 

" Betty will soon be at Gibraltar. Come, Brown, are you 
not listening? Don't you hear me say that Miss Langhorne 
sends you her kindest remembrances, and that she is coming 
to Europe to see about getting your release? . . ." 

" Miss Langhorne ? " said Brown, without turning round. 
" Very kind of Miss Langhorne, to be sure. Yes, I did the 
best I could for Miss Langhorne. In those days I did get 
victuals. It is extraordinary how bad hunger feels. I wish 
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you would leave me alone. I am very weak. Talking makes 
my head swim." 

An hour later the Consul returned, bringing a basket of 
provisions for the English slave. Brown barely thanked Mc- 
Donnell, but threw himself on the food, munching all kinds 
of things indiscriminately up together. He did not speak, and 
turned his back on people. If anyone approached him he made 
a threatening noise and clenched his fist. He was like a 
big, surly dog, who has gone into corner with a bone. Mc- 
Donnell had not the time to wait till he had finished, so he 
went away. 

On the morrow, when he came to visit Brown, he found, 
bending over his prostrate form, Chaban, his old master. 
Chaban was in great exultation. He had heard that the Eng- 
lish had come with many big ships, and that their leader had 
demanded of Omar Dey that all slaves should be surrendered 
without any payment being given in return. That was a 
pretty demand to make. It was the sort of reasoning that 
the highway thieves, who waylaid one upon the El Biar road, 
were in the habit of making — that one should give up one's 
goods without any payment. But then one had always heard 
that the English were thieves and pirates. If the Algerians 
had not been strong, if their city had not been warlike and 
well fortified, their ships strong, copper-bottomed and armed 
with many powerful cannon, these English would have done 
with the Algerines exactly as they liked. As is was, however, 
the insolent demands of these English sea vagabonds had been 
received as they deserved. The fellows in their blue uniforms 
and cocked hats had been simply kicked out. Chaban had not 
seen it, more was the pity, but he had heard all about it, how 
the English had been hustled down to the seaside and there 
defied to set foot on Algerian soil again. And, as to the slaves, 
the Divan had told them to come and fetch the Christian dogs, 
if they dared to do so. That was it, if they dared. And the 
British Admiral looked at the Kasbah and shook his head ; and 
then he looked at the triple tiers of guns on the harbour 
forts and on the batteries of the mole, and again he shook his 
head, which was scarlet from its bestial, deep potations. He 
saw the muzzles of the guns, he saw the gleam of the swords 
of the janissaries, he could hear the cartridges being rammed 
home into a thousand rifles. Then he swore by his false gods 
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that he would not like to offend so warlike a people, and like 
a thief in the night he had slunk off with his fleet, just in 
time to escape a well-deserved chastisement, which the Dcy 
and the Divan had decided to administer. No, no, no, people 
must not come to Algiers to demand anything for nothing. As 
regards the slaves, the patrons would hold to them fast, fast 
until every asper of the ransoms they had fixed upon had been 
paid over. Brown must not dream of being released until he, 
Chaban, son of Ahmed, had received for his price a sum of ten 
thousand sequins, gold sequins of full weight, as should be es- 
tablished at the money-changers. When he had heard of the 
demands of the English he had hastened to Algiers from the 
country, fearing lest his property might have been interfered 
with. But Allah was great, Allah was all-merciful, and he 
had not permitted such an act of spoliation. Effendi Brown, 
continued Chaban with a sneer, as he poked his slave with the 
point of his olive-wood walking stick, must now make efforts 
to get in the money, or Chaban would sell him to a friend of 
his who lived up Mustapha way, on the other side, on the 
slope to Birkhadem. This friend — here he gave Brown an- 
other poke — was very hard on Christian slaves. He gave 
them no food at all, they had to shift for themselves in the 
fields and hedges. They had no place to sleep in, except the 
matamores. The damp earth filled the bones with pain: there 
was danger from snakes and scorpions. The bagnio, by com- 
parison, was a place of delights. The farmer up there had 
a goad with which he forced his slaves in the plough. Brown 
must write at once. Brown must get back his master's money 
with interest. Here Chaban stirred the slave with his yellow 
slipper. McDonnell, who had been looking on, unable to in- 
tervene, expected every moment to see Brown leap to his feet 
and fell his master to the ground. But no, he simply tried 
to avoid the proddings of the olive-wood stick point, and when 
the man kicked him he showed no resentment. 

"Good God!" thought McDonnell, "to think what the 
treatment has made of him ! " And he had serious thoughts, 
as a ship was leaving that evening for England, of breaking 
his promise to Brown and of sending a message to the man's 
parents, as to whose identity he had been informed by Cap- 
tain Warde. He had, it was true, given his sacred word of 
honour not to do so under any circumstances, but did the « 
words, " any ciTcumstanrc^" otwx live condition into which I 
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Brown was fast sinking? More than this, McDonnell fore- 
saw that each day Brown's condition would grow worse. The 
Algerines considered that they had defeated the English, that 
Lord Exmouth had been driven off by their warlike attitude, 
by the aspect of their frowning armaments. Their insolence, 
their overbearing, had swollen out still further. A foreigner 
could not show himself in the streets by day-time without being 
insulted, abused, pelted, or assaulted. The slaves were more 
barbarously treated than ever. The guardians now taunted 
the poor wretches on the score of the abortive English in- 
terference. 

" There is something for milor Exmouth," they would say, 
after beating one of the poor wretches, adding an extra 
quantity of blows. The position of the Christians in Barbary 
had never been worse than just after the first visit of Lord 
Exmouth to Algiers, and never had the arrogance of the Turks 
and Moors been greater. The general feeling was that Allah 
rejoiced in the extermination of the infidels. The humiliation 
inflicted by the Americans was quite forgotten in face of the 
triumph over the fleet of Giorgio, who was no longer spoken 
of as the buono amigo. And it was an act of direct defiance 
to the English, no less than the indulgence of the raging hatred 
against the Christians, that prompted the massacre of the 
Bona coral-fishermen by the express commands of Omar Dey, 
who, while Lord Exmouth was still at Algiers, sent orders to 
Bona and Oran for the arrest of all the Italians under British 
protection there. 

Over a hundred poor Italian fishermen were murdered by 
the Turks while attending mass at Bona, a hundred more were 
cruelly wounded, and over eight hundred were taken prisoners. 
All were plundered. The outrage was the best proof that the 
Algerines could give of the utter contempt in which they held 
the British Government 

McDonnell hastened to carry the news of this occurrence 
to Brown, pointing out that if Lord Exmouth had tarried 
another few days at Algiers, and had heard of this atrocity, 
nothing would have stayed his hand. 

*' The news will reach England about the time when Lord 
Exmouth returns home," said the Consul. " It will raise a 
storm of indignation, and public opinion will force the Ad- 
miralty to put humanity and the national dignity before the 
'mercantile and shipping interests/ Lord Exmouth will, of 
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course, be chosen to command the expedition, and in three 
months from now, I venture to wager, the shackles will be 
struck off the limbs of every slave in the Regency. So 
cheer up, Brown. An end will soon come to your suffer- 
ings. • • . ' 

" Three months! " said Brown. " Three months! " Then 
he added, "lam very hungry." 

" But why do you not come to the Consulate? " cried Mc- 
Donnell. "You know, as you used to do, your knife and 
fork await you there as they did formerly." 

"These irons," said Brown, struggling to raise his arms, 
" are very, very heavy. When one lives on a few mouthfuls of 
bread and brackish water, with such additions as one can snatch 
from the dogs in the gutters of the Marina, it don't put 
you in the best of training. Besides, the Guardian Bashi says 
that my owner, Chaban, does not wish me to have any leave. 
And, then, what is the use of all this talking. I am tired, and 
I am hungry, and I don't want words." 



CHAPTER XLI 

BROWN BECOMES HIMSELF AGAIN 

IT was a fortunate circumstance for Brown that two 
months later Chaban, his owner, got himself knocked on 
the head during a razzia on the island of San Pietro, 
and taken prisoner by the carabinieri of King Ferdinand. 
In this fashion Chaban died to the state, and his chattels, 
animate and inanimate, passed into the possession of the Pit- 
remelgi, the same old gentleman who so narrowly escaped the 
furies of Moll Limpenny. At the same time, Brown, who 
had sunk into a state of apathetic stupor, with no other 
anxiety in life than to know if he should go Wly-full or belly- 
amp ty to sleep on the trampled mud of the. bagnio, listened 
■vith a dull ear and an irresponsive eye to ths declarations of 
:he official who came to take him over. A fellow-prisoner, a 
Spaniard, in the bagnio had used to say in his native tongue 
:liat it is the lean cat which gets all the fleas, which meant 
:hat misfortunes of every kind crowd upon the poor man, for 
?vhom every change in life is for the worse. Had Brown been 
in his usual health he might have drawn some satisfaction 
Erom the fate of Chaban, who endeavoured so pitilessly to 
trade on his sorrows and afflictions. But Brown was now in 
one unending state of hunger, and the only thing which in- 
terested him was where and when he should find the next thing 
to eat. He was prevented from visiting the Consuls, and they 
had been denied admission to him. Chaban had hoped in this 
way to sharpen his captivity, and this, indeed, had been the 
result. During all the time moreover he had been without 
news of Miss Langhorne. (Betty was on the sea. It took a 
long while in those days for a letter to come from Baltimore, 
or Richmond, to Gibraltar. And though Brown had appeared 
absolutely indifferent when McDonnell had spoken of her, 
her name had cheered his heart, her memory had kept intel- 
ligence and hope alive within him. When silence came here 
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also, he seemed to sink under the waters of despair. He no 
longer felt like a man. He was a machine. He remembered 
her as a radiant being whom he had known at the time, at 
the splendid time, when he did not have that perpetual pain 
beneath his ragged waistband, when his step was elastic, when 
his fist balled instinctively at Moorish insults. He had a very 
vague recollection of something that a man had once told him 
about the similitude between some men and the bull who 
dashes into the arena. He seemed to have lost all his blood, 
all his life-fire flickered low. He seemed to feel that it would 
be with delight that he would kneel down, once the death- 
stroke had been administered. He was so cowed, so obedient, 
so irrebellious, that he did not think they would put him to 
death for insubordination. He would probably grow very old. 
There were men in the bagnio who had been slaves for fifty 
years, like the old fellow who had been liberated and used to 
sit on the Marina and watch the guardians ply their whips 
and chuckle when the lashes fell. Would the day come when 
he, too, should be sitting there, mumbling his toothless jaws, 
with a " Buono! Buono! Buono!** each time that a poor 
slave got a sounding cut? 

The Pitremelgi led him from the bagnio to the office of the 
Port Captain, who at once put him to his old work at the oar. 
The work being hard his master thought it good policy to 
give him proper food, or rather to allow him to feed himself 
properly, and on every ship that came into Algiers, and which 
the Port Captain visited, Brown might victual himself. It 
was a glorious period. He revelled in hard tack, salt pork, 
duff, and lobscouse. He drank confusion to the Algerine 
tyrants in many a smokey cabin, clanking his chains as he 
raised the pannikin of Jamaica rum or Hollands gin to his 
lips. His veins filled with new blood, his pulses beat fast; 
light came into his eye. He ate and ate to catch \p lost time, 
to put the belly-pain for ever behind him. He grew very 
strong, and the Port Captain rejoiced to see his oarsman tug- 
ging vigorously at the long and heavy sweep, with the red 
blood flushing up under the umber skin. The man was his 
slave, and it was the Christians who made him fit and strong. 
He encouraged him to bring victuals away from each ship, and 
when he saw Brown with a large chunk of pork in one hand 
and a flask in the other, climbing down the side into the boat, 
he would say, "Bene, Bene, Bene. Molto mangiar" And 
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Brown would grin and say, " Buono! Buono! Nice man- 
giarl" Remembrance of Betty came back to him. Once he 
found himself tilting a bottle of Rhenish wine down his throat 
to her health. It was on board a brig from the free Hansa 
town of Hamburg. As he grew stouter and more well nour- 
ished, love once more awoke within him. He found himself 
sighing once, and knowing that he had fed well, and had pro- 
visions in stock, he fell to wondering what might be the 
cause of his sweet melancholy. And then it dawned upon 
him that Betty was lacking to him, that his ear missed her voice, 
that his eyes sought amidst all the splendours of sea and 
land for anything to remind him of her imperial beauties. 
He began to look at the bright eyes of the women, and to 
think of those violet eyes which had looked upon him with 
such tenderness towards the end. At sunset, at the riotous 
hour of sunset, when the city was gold and purple in a purple 
sea, which was shimmering over with gold-shine, his thoughts 
of Betty ran in rhymes. He found himself kissing his hand 
towards the west, where Betty was. At nights, prone on his 
pallet, he would look up at the stars and hope that she might 
be looking at them at the self-same hour, and he would gently 
murmur her name. 

One day, towards the end of July, a French ship brought 
news to Algiers that a British fleet was arming, and that an 
attack might be expected at any moment. Brown was present 
on the quay when the news was communicated to Omar Dey 
by Alfarer Esserby, the Minister of Marine. The Dey asked 
if the fleet were commanded by the " old turkeycock " whom 
he had kicked out before. He was told that Lord Exmouth 
was, in fact, at the head of the expedition. Then Omar pre- 
tended to laugh, but Brown noticed that he seemed perturbed 
and excited. Presently the Dey leaped on to his Arab steed, 
dug his long spurs into the beast's flanks, and dashed off at a 
wild gallop. 

That same evening the most active preparations for defence 
began. Under the ever cracking whips of the guardians, the 
slaves toiled all night at the fortifications. The troops from 
outlying garrisons were hastily summoned, and forty thousand 
janissaries marched into the town, shaking the dust of the 
desert from their burnouses. Long strings of camels brought 
sacks of corn and maize. Damp earth was spread on the 
terraces of the houses as a protection against the rockets 
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which the fleet might be expected to discharge. In this, as x 
in many other things, the Algerines were advised by the 1 
French. Here we behold the French pioneers of Liberty (as 
they styled themselves) giving help and counsel to the cruellest 
tyrants. Additional works were thrown up on the mole and 
along the sea-front. Omar Dey was everywhere. The per- 
spiration streamed from his handsome face. He lifted sack, 
and pushed and pulled, and did not hesitate to belabour 
lagging slaves with his gold-headed cane. And all the while 
he pretended to laugh at the presumption of the red-faced 
Englishmen. Indeed, all Algiers laughed at the British im- 
pudence. In the selamliks there was coarse guffaw, from 
behind the cedar-wood gratings of the harems came sharp 
laughter or liquid giggles. The women were bitter indeed 
against the approaching enemy, for it was because of these 
northern infidels that the delightful evenings on the terraces 
were no longer possible, the roof of each house being heaped 
high with earth. There were no more nightly visits, house 
to house, there were no more long gossiping? under the moon. 
The women pined for air. They prayed to their saints that 
the English might speedily come, so that they might be speedily 
destroyed. August is the most amorous month of the Moorish 
year. Because of these dogs the women were confined to their r 
houses. t 

On the Christian slaves abuse rained down. The backs of 
these nineteenth century martyrs ran red with blood. Men ( 
went mad and died raving; some rebelled and were cast upon ] 
the hooks: the Gate of Weeping echoed unceasingly with the 
cries of the dying. Women, tenderly nurtured women, were 
driven under the lash to the public works. Women, who 
were ladies of title in their own countries, were seen pulling 
carts, or dragging heavy sacks, or piling fascine bundles. The 
little children of the bondsmen were not spared. No Chris- 
tian dog was too small or too feeble to be spared from work 
upon the ramparts which were being raised against the Eng- 
lish cannon. And, while the slaves groaned bitterly, Algiers 
laughed. The child slaves cried pitifully from hunger, from 
thirst, from fatigue, from blows. The children of the Turk 
and Moors looked on, and mocked them and spat upon the 
Giaours, and predicted for them years of suffering and a shame- 
ful death. And it was part of the joy of Algiers to sec the 
Christians under the August sun preparing defence against 
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the men who were coming to rescue them. And the guardians 
bade them bear in mind that not one man, not one woman, 
not one child, might hope for freedom. The order had gone 
forth, whatever might happen, that not a slave should be 
liberated. Omar had sworn on the Koran that the throat of 
every Christian dog should be cut. In the city, about the 
gates and in the public places, the soldiers lounged awaiting 
the enemy. Hordes of girls of the Oulad-Nail tribe poured 
into the city by every gate. The sound of music was heard 
everywhere, and the pulsing of dancing feet. The girls beat 
their tambourines, the soldiers made clatter with their swords 
and shields. Negroes rolled barrels of powder within the 
reach of the cannoniers. The sentries were trebled on the 
walls: there was a noise of marching all night long. The 
very beasts of the forests perceived that Algiers was preparing, 
that the city was baring its teeth: the jackals peeped forth 
from the forest undergrowth, then tucked their tails between 
their legs and fled whining into the depths of the woods. The 
marabouts clamoured unceasingly in the temples, the women 
beat the ground before the sacred shrines with the palms of 
their hands, till the blood sprung out in tiny drops from be- 
neath the henna-stained nails, in the fervour of their supplica- 
tion. In the harbour the ships were arming. Slaves tanned 
black by the sun, in fluttering brown rags, were all day long 
swarming over the bulwarks and in the rigging. The Port 
Captain darted about like a dragon fly in his gaudy uniform. 
Brown scorched under the August sun, and his arms and back 
ached as he tugged at his oar. But through his clenched teeth 
he hummed the tune of " Rule Britannia," and he cocked his 
eye to westward where Lord Exmouth's main-royals might 
first appear. And having learned how unutterably helpless 
and hopeless is the man who has not eaten, he missed no oppor- 
tunity of restoring himself. The French vessel which had 
brought the news of Exmouth's approach had a good larder, 
and for cook a man skilled in the cuisines of Paris. Here 
Brown, as representing the Port Captain, fared well, and 
many a bottle of claret did he crack to the success of his ap- 
proaching countrymen. The Moors crossed their fingers and 
spat upon the holy emblem, and sometimes they would invite 
Brown to do the same. The Port Captain grew more and 
more friendly. The chains were removed from Brown's legs. 
One day it was suggested to him that a smart sailor like him 
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could not do better than take the turban and rise to power 
in the Algerine navy. Brown grinned and said, " Buono! 
Buonol" but he did not say that the idea was a good one. 
Many of the Christians recanted and took service. The forti- 
fications of the mole were filled with renegade gunners. These 
seemed, if possible, more full of hatred against the English 
'than even the Moors. And that there were traitors among 
them was proved by the fact that " Lilibullero " was often 
whistled and sung by the black-avised cannoniers. 

The defeat of the English was never for one moment held 
in doubt. McDonnell was pelted when he went abroad. He 
grew haggard with anxiety, for the health of his young wife, 
who had recently given birth to a child, was being gravely 
impaired by the terrors with which she lived surrounded. She 
had not then recovered from the shock of her treatment when, 
at the time of Lord Exmouth's first visit to the Dey, the 
British Garden had been raided by the Turks, and she and 
her sister and Miss McDonnell had been driven down into 
Algiers on foot by the insolent soldiers and chaouchs, threat- 
ened all the way, to be confined in the bagnio, a fate from 
which they were saved only on the very threshold of that 
terrible prison. 

McDonnell's one hope now was to get his wife and child 
and his grown-up daughter safely out of the country. He felt 
sure that if they remained in Algiers during the bombardment, 
whatever the issue of the fight might be, they would fall 
victims to popular fury. Accordingly it was with great de- 
light that he hailed the arrival of the Prometheus, Captain 
Dashwood commanding, a troopship which Lord Exmouth 
had sent on in advance for the very purpose of removing the 
British Consul and his family before hostilities commenced. 

The escape of Mrs. McDonnell, who was barely sixteen 
years of age, and of McDonnell's grown-up daughter, dis- 
guised as midshipmen, the detention of the party conveying 
the Consul's infant child, which was concealed in a basket of 
fruit and vegetables, but which, insufficiently drugged, began 
to cry just as it was being smuggled through the Marine 
Gate, the solitary instance of the Dey's humanity displayed 
next day when he sent the baby on board the Prometheus, 
while McDonnell himself, the surgeon, three midshipmen, and 
the crew of fourteen men, were arrested, thrown into bagnio 
and loaded with chains, all these things are matters of history. 
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Brown, unfortunately, did not get a chance of escaping, 
though the moment he saw the Prometheus casting anchor, his 
one pre-occupation was how he could give his master the 
slip and get on board the British transport. He seemed quite 
to have recovered his strength, courage, and determination. 
But that evening, after he had finished work, he was locked 
up in a dungeon underneath the Port Captain's house, from 
which there was no possibility of escape. The next evening, 
when he was let out once more, he saw that the Prometheus 
had sailed. It was then that he heard of the escape of Mrs. 
McDonnell and her sister-in-law, and of the Consul's im- 
prisonment. It was the Port Captain who told him all this 
news, adding that the Turks were well aware what the visit 
of the troopship portended. " The English will be here very 
shortly," he said, " and we are ready to receive them. You 
need have no fear of falling into their hands. They will be 
driven off like chaff by the wind. Not a man will be allowed 
to land. You will be quite safe." 

It occurred to Brown later, thinking over the Port Captain's 
words, which at first he had taken as specimens of Moorish 
sarcasm, that his masters had come to believe that he was a 
fugitive from England, who had changed his name because 
he had got into trouble at home, that they had been under a 
mistaken impression when they thought him to be a person of 
importance, because if he had been such, his friends would 
never have left him to suffer all he had gone through, and, on 
the other hand, that he had reasons for not wishing to meet 
with English people, was proved by the fact that he had never 
tried to escape, though, of course, numerous opportunities 
had offered themselves. It was owing to this belief that he 
was allowed such liberty, with the English, so to speak, at 
the very gates of Algiers. There was many a man in Barbary 
who fled and hid himself when a European vessel was in 
harbour, fugitive criminals, whose lives were forfeit in every 
state in Europe. The Port Captain supposed Brown to be 
such a man. 

It was either with this idea in his head, or from bravado, 
to show the English that he, the Port Captain, had English- 
men for slaves, that some days later, to be exact, on the morning 
of Tuesday, the 27 th August, when the British fleet did come 
to anchor outside the town, and a boat from H.M.S. Severn 
was approaching the harbour under a flag of truce, he 
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Brown as one of his oarsmen in the pinnace in which he rowed 
out to meet it. He gave him a cutlass and some pistols. 
Each of the other rowers was similarly armed, and before 
they left the landing stage the Port Captain said, "There 
are eight English dogs in that boat and we are twelve. They 
have letters for the Dey. Now those letters are full of in- 
solence, and what sort of conduct is it for these infidels to 
come threatening us in this way with their big ships. I there- 
fore propose to invite them on some pretext to come inside 
the harbour. Once there we will fall upon them and their 
heads shall be at once struck off. That will be the best answer 
we can give to the impudent demands which they make in 
their letters. But it may be that they will be cautious and 
not let themselves be taken into the harbour. So then I shall 
try to seize the man who hands me the letter by the wrist, and 
I will put him into the boat, and you will then row vigor- 
ously, and we shall have him to ourselves to teach him to 
be civil, and not to bring impudent letters like that to His 
Serene Highness the Dey. If the men on the other boat 
attempt a rescue, well, then, you men have your weapons. 
Anyone of you who fails in his duty shall be cast upon the 
hooks, but those who act well and promptly shall be rewarded. 
Avanti" 




CHAPTER XLII 

BROWN RECOVERS HIS LIBERTY 

THE men bent over their oars, the pinnace flew 
through the water, passed outside the harbour, and 
came up to within ten yards of the English boat from 
the Severn. The flag-lieutenant in command, whom 
Brown at once recognised as a Mr. Burgess, an old shipmate 
Off his, whispered some orders to his crew, and these ma- 
noeuvred so as to keep the same distance of ten yards between 
their boat and that of the Port Captain. Brown noticed 
sitting in the bows a handsome-looking foreigner with a heavy 
black moustache, who looked like an Oriental, and who was 
evidently in great trepidation. He kept casting terrified 
glances now at the Algerine boat's crew, who, poor fellows, 
looked, by no fault of their own, the worst of ruffians, then 
at the bristling fortifications from which the muzzles of a 
hundred cannon pointed, and which were swarming with folk, 
curious folk, who had come down to stare at George's fleet 
and to witness its speedy annihilation. There was a group of 
swarthy scoundrels, some in Turkish, but many in European 
costume, round each gun. The Moors wore turbans, the rene- 
gadoes for the most part had red caps, like Phrygian caps in 
shape, on their heads. Some carried rammers, others had the 
ladles in their hands, with which they were to load the guns 
with powder, some were mere onlookers; and from many an 
embrasure came forth the Lilibullero tune, whistled in such a 
way as may well have made Henry Purcell turn in his grave. 

"Keep off! Keep off! In dietro/ In dietro/" cried the 
foreign-looking man in the bows of the English boat. " You 
must come no closer." 

"E perche"! And why?" cried the Port Captain, in his 
suavest tones, speaking in the lingua franca in which he had 
been addressed. "What are you afraid of? Why will you 
not come closer? We have not had the plague in Algiers. 
You will not catch any disease from us. We Mussulmans are 
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very clean, much cleaner than you English, and we make ablu- 
tions many times a day. There is nothing to be afraid of 
in us. 

" No doubt! " said the man on the boat from the Severn. 
"And it is not the plague or any other disease that we arc 
afraid of. But we happen to know your habits in this port," 
here his teeth chattered as though he was conjuring up to 
himself some dreadful vision, " and we don't want to be treated 
in the same way as you treated the eighteen men from the 
Prometheus. Those two boat-crews you most unjustly de- 
tained. We do not want to have the same fate, for though 
we are under a flag of truce we know you do not respect the 
laws of civilised nations." 

" I wouldn't waste my words on the fellow, Salame," said 
the flag-lieutenant. Brown heard the name, and then recog- 
nised Lord Exmouth's interpreter, A Salame, who was a native 
of Alexandria in Egypt, and who had been several years in 
the Admiral's service. 

" Get closer to them, you dogs," growled the Port Captain 
in a whisper to his crew. " Get closer, without their noticing 
it." Then speaking aloud, he said, "And who is the gentle- 
man who is commanding that fine fleet that we see out yonder? 
Can it be milor Exmouth, the great Lord Exmouth, whom we 
received with such pleasure a few weeks ago, and whose de- 
parture we all regretted, oh, so much? Ah! I see, it is Lord 
Exmouth. How is the great lord ? I trust that his health is 
excellent. He is a man of a great star, but fortune is nothing 
without health ! " 

" Lord Exmouth is in excellent health," said Lieutenant 
Burgess. " But don't you come edging up to us. Keep your 
distance. And know that we will not be trifled with. We 
are prepared for treachery. Men, show these fellows what we 
carry in the boat." 

The Crew of the English boat then ducked their heads 
with a simultaneous movement, and produced each man a 
musket. 

" There is no need for such warlike demonstration," said 
the Port Captain, with a growled " Mala pesta " between his 
teeth. 

" Yes," said Salame, " Lord Exmouth is very well. And 
Omar Dey, I hope His Serene Highness is very well. I hope 
that the news from Bona is good. I have a letter here." 
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" I will take it," said the Port Captain. " Men, row up. 
Is it for the Consul? " At the same time he plunged his hand 
into his belt, no doubt to free one of his pistols. 

"Come no closer! " cried Burgess. "Salame, hand the 
man the letter." 

The interpreter then placed the letter at the end of the joint 
of a fishing rod, which he fitted to another joint, and so on 
until the whole rod was put together. He then reached out 
the rod with the letter at the end of it. It was very long, 
and thus a good space was maintained between the boats. 

As the Port Captain was taking the letter he said again, 
" Is this for my dear friend, Mr. McDonnell ? " 

" No, it is for the Dey. Please present Lord Exmouth's 
compliments to His Serene Highness, and say that an answer 
is expected within an hour." 

" Within an hour," said the Port Captain. " Is it to ask 
him if the weather is likely to be fine? Is it to know what is 
the price of chickens in Algiers market? Is it to inquire if the 
lions have come close to the city? Because, otherwise, surely 
he would not want an answer within an hour. I am not 
aware that His Serene Highness will be prepared to read this 
letter. The Dey of Algiers is not at the orders of any 
Admiral." 

"The letter is on none of those trivial things, as you no 
doubt surmise," said Salame. " He tells you what he thinks 
about the massacre of the Christians at Bona, and he demands 
the abolition of slavery. . . ." 

Here the Port Captain gave a sarcastic little whistle. 
". . . The delivery to his flag of all Christian slaves in the 
kingdom of Algiers. . . ." 

The Port Captain whistled again with crescendo expression. 
". • • The restoration of all the money that has been paid 
for the redemption of slaves by their Majesties the King of 
the Two Sicilies and the King of Sardinia. . . ." 

Again the Port Captain whistled. Then he said, "Any- 
thing more? Perhaps he would like us all to cut off our 
beards. Would he like the pick of our harems? Shall we 
send him the contents of the treasure-rooms in the Kasbah? 
Our wives have pearls and rubies and diamonds, our daugh- 
ters have fabrics of silk and satin, they have fine laces and 
cambrics, and they have tissues of thread of gold and of thread 
of silver. Would he like all these things sent down to him? 
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Speak. He has only to express his desires, for are we not 
his servants? Do we not wait on his bidding? " 

" You need not try to be sarcastic with me," said Salame. 
"I am only the interpreter. I will tell you, however, that 
just as I was leaving the Queen Charlotte, that is the ship 
Lord Exmouth is on board of, all the officers crowded round 
me and they said, ' Salame, if you return with an answer from 
the Dey that he accepts our demands without fighting, we 
will kill you instead.' That is to say that all our men are very 
anxious to proceed to war." 

" I only asked you," said the Port Captain, " whether 
Lord Exmouth desired anything else." 

" Yes," interrupted Lieutenant Burgess. " You are to make 
peace with the King of the Netherlands. Those are his ships 
by the way, there, to the right, and every man on board them 
is bursting to have a go at you. And finally, you are im- 
mediately to liberate the British Consul and the two boats' 
crews whom you are so shamefully keeping prisoners." 

" Well," said the Port Captain, " all I can say is that your 
demands will require serious consideration, and that it is not 
possible to give an answer to such serious business by that 
time. I don't say that there will be any answer at all. To 
me the demands appear most impudent, and possibly cannon 
balls," here he waved his hand in the direction of the fortifica- 
tions, " may be all the reply you will receive." 

" Oh, we will give you plenty of time," said Salame. " We 
will wait here in the boat for two or three hours. And if 
there is no answer by that time, we shall return on board im- 
mediately, and then nothing will stop Lord Exmouth, as I may 
tell you." 

"I think that is reasonable," said the Port Captain. "I 
think that two hours will be sufficient, and that if there is to 
be any answer I shall be able to come back with it by that 
time." 

Then he added in a whisper to Brown, " Put out your hand 
as if to take that other letter, as soon as we get up close 
enough, and lug that fellow out of his boat. We will drag 
him in here. . . ." Then addressing the interpreter again, 
while his boat gradually grew closer, 

" I suppose it will do very well if the Dey's answer is 
written in Turkish? We do not know much English in 
Algiers, and the scrivano who used to be able to write it was 
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bastinadoed to death only a day or two ago. I suppose if 
the answer is in Turkish that will do very well?" 

" Oh, yes," said Salame. " I speak Turkish and read it. 
So you may write your answer in that language or in Arabic 
I know many languages, and write and read them. Lord Ex- 
mouth reposes great confidence in me. Behold, how he has 
entrusted these negotiations to me." 

" You have, I see, another letter there," said the Port Cap- 
tain, giving Brown a nudge with his foot. " We will take 
that letter. Who is it for? The Consul? Oh, very well. 
He will be glad to hear from you. He is very well. The 
sailors are all very well. Everybody is well in Algiers. We 
are a hospitable people, and we treat our visitors well. Sidi 
McDonnell — to whom Allah give increase of wealth — is 
enjoying himself in his town house. Hand the letter to the 
man there. And then you had better all come inside the mole. 
You will find the sun very hot here, and it might be dangerous 
to your heads. . . ." 

" I think that it would be far more dangerous to our heads 
if we went inside the mole," said Salame, holding out the 
letter to Brown. 

Brown took the letter, and then seized Salame by the hand. 

" That's right," said the Port Captain, jumping to his feet. 
" Keep a firm grip on the dog's paw, and drag him into 
our boat. We will • . ." 

Brown had jumped to his feet also. "You remember me, 
Monsieur Salame. . . ." 

"Dio Santo! First Lieutenant Lord Tullamore!" cried 
the interpreter, staring at the ragged slave with eyes as large 
as saucers. 

"Tullamore? By George! so it is," cried Burgess. 

" Grip him fast," cried the Port Captain, " and drag him 
into the boat." 

" You d d scoundrel! " cried Brown. " How dare you 

suggest such treacherous conduct to an English gentleman." 

With these words he swung round his powerful right arm 
and caught the Port Captain a violent back-hander on the 
mouth, knocking him right back on to the bottom of the boat, 
where, as he fell, he struck his head violently against a 
rowlock. 

" Flag of truce! Flag of truce, Tullamore," cried Burgess, 
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meaning that it would be impossible for him to assist him to 
escape. 

"What the d 1 makes you think that I don't know 

that," cried the slave. " I'm asking no favour of you. I'm off 
to see Lord Exmouth." With these words he dived into the 
water, and rising some twenty yards off, began to swim with 
a fast, strong stroke, towards the Queen Charlotte. 

It was fully ten minutes before the Port Captain, who had 
been stunned by the blow which he had received in falling, 
could stagger to his feet again, blood running down his face I - 
from a wound in the forehead. He drew his scimitar, and pi 
then descrying Brown's head bobbing above the water a long 
distance off, he picked up a musket and discharged it in that tin 
direction. Then he ordered his men to row in pursuit, urging «rs 
them with the most horrible threats to exert themselves to tru. 
their utmost in catching the fugitive before he reached the Eng- £< 
lish man-of-war. But the men, by tacit understanding, seemed ac 
desirous to do everything in their power to retard the pursuit ier 
Two of them pretended to " catch crabs," and great confusion irs 
ensued. The Port Captain, swearing horribly, laid about their 
heads with his walking stick, and then drawing a pistol from he 
his sash, threatened to kill the first man who did not row itf 1 
as he had been directed to row. 

In this way, by dint of threats and blows the chase began, 
and though Brown had had a good start, the Port Captain's 
boat was gaining upon him with such rapidity that the re- 
capture seemed certain. But the Port Captain allowed his 
fury to get the better of his judgment. The flag of truce 
being out, no one on board the Queen Charlotte would under 
any circumstances have been allowed to use a weapon to repel 
the pursuers, albiet their purpose was to recapture one of the 
slaves whom Lord Exmouth had come to free. But it was 
the Turk who fired the first shot. In his furious desire to 
avenge himself on Brown for the blow he had received from 
him, as soon as he got within range of him he levelled a musket 
and fired. Brown, who had been swimming on his side and 
watching his movements, ducked under the water. The report 
of the firearm seemed to create a great commotion on board 
the man-of-war. Brown could hear exclamations of anger. 
He could see sailors, marines, and officers crowding to the side 
of the ship. Men jumped up into the rigging; men lay out in 
the yards. 
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"The Turk fired first. D n it, my lord! the Turk 

fired first," he heard someone saying. 

Now Brown could hear the voice of the Port Captain calling 
on him to stop and surrender. He was then about fifty yards 
away from the man-of-war. He swam on. Then he saw 
the Turk raise a musket once more to his shoulder. But at 
that moment a loud report rang out from the side of the ship, 
and Brown saw the Turk drop his gun and clasp his arm 
with his hand. 

At the same time he heard a woman's voice cry out, " For 
your life, Brown! For your life, and mine!" 

Then a great hullabaloo arose on the ship. Men called to 
him, urging him on. An angry voice seemed to be remon- 
strating. "Flag of truce, d n it! respect the flag of 

truce," it said. He put forth his last strength to one big 
effort. A boat put off from the side of the Queen Charlotte, 
and just as Brown, utterly exhausted, was about to sink 
beneath the water, a dozen strong arms seized upon him and 
dragging him, half fainting, but still determined, into safety. 
He heard them give a cheer of rejoicing. He heard one of 
the men who recognised him shout out. And then his forces 
left him, and he swooned away. 



CHAPTER XLIII 

ON BOARD THB " QUEEN CHARLOTTE " 

WHEN he came to himself he was lying on the 
lower gun deck of the Queen Charlotte. The 
ship's surgeon, who was kneeling by his side and 
bending over him with some solicitude expressed 
on his stern, handsome face, was a stout, elderly man, with a 
high complexion, who was dressed in a rough serge suit and 
wore a round hat. He had a cutlass tucked under his arm, 
and in his waistband were stuck a couple of pistols. In 
respectful attitudes, a few paces to the rear of the old man, 
were three or four officers of high rank, while still further 
off was a tiny midshipman, who seemed fascinated by the 
sight of him, and stood watching his every movement. Right 
away in the background were some half-naked men, stripped 
to the waist with red sashes round their waists. Some were 
smoking short clay pipes: one was brandishing a cutlass, 
and the muscles on his arm ran up and down like a great 
ball of cords. A ship's boy cast an armful of. swords on the 
deck with a clatter. Powder-monkeys were running to and 
fro. On Brown's reviving ear the many noises of the 
man-of-war broke in waves of music. He could hear the 
wind singing in the rigging, the chattering of the stays, 
the creaks and groans of the blocks and pulleys. Above 
him and below was the rumour of untiring activity: the rumb- 
ling of the guns, the thunder of the shot as they were plumped 
into places in readiness, the clatter of steel weapons, the tread 
of naked feet, the cheery voices, the familiar commands, the 
shrill whistle of the boatswain's pipe. He listened, and knew 
that all the hideous past was well behind him. He had fought 
the good fight and had won to land. He had emerged from 
the black slough in which he had been plunged, and was back 
again amongst his own people. His heart leaped in his bosom 
with joy and gratitude. It seemed to him that it was almost 
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worth while to have spent those many terrible months only to 
hear these pleasant sounds, to see these pleasant sights. 

Then, recognising who the old sailor was who was bending 
over him, he staggered to his feet and gave a salute, and said, 
" I have come on board again, my Lord, being out of com- 
mission, as a volunteer." 

" So I see," said Lord Exmouth with a smile. " And in 
a very strange condition. Well, you have done excellent work 
for us during your long absence. Your notes to Warde have 
proved themselves very useful. My plan is based upon them. 
Well, I'll find you a place with us. But now, if you are 
over your fainting bout, you must drink a pannikin of honest 
rum and eat a mouthful of honest, hard tack. Then you 
may rest in your cabin for a couple of hours. After that 
you shall assist Warde in getting the Queen Charlotte into 
position. I intend to show these fellows how much we fear 
their batteries, and I am going to lay the ship right across the 
mouth of the harbour. For, of course, there will be no 
answer. And, Tullamore," continued the Admiral, taking 
" Brown's " hand, " though I think it was unfortunate that 
that shot was fired from this ship while our boat was out 
under a flag of truce, I cannot blame the girl. . . ." 

" The girl ! " cried Brown. " What girl was it who saved 
my life?" 

" It's an American girl, a Miss Betty Langhorne, who came 
on board at Gibraltar with my dear old friend, your mother, 
Lady Rathdowney." 

" My mother on board ! Miss Langhorne on board ! " cried 
Brown, reeling back. 

" No, not on board now. I could not have ladies on board 
when we are getting into action. I have sent them on board 
the Prometheus over yonder, though Miss Langhorne begged 
me, almost with tears in her eyes, to let her stay on board and 
see the fight. I told her she would see plenty of fighting 
from the Prometheus. Then she said she could not leave you. 
She wanted to nurse you ; she said you wanted careful nursing. 
I told her that I'd do all the careful nursing you would want, 
and I now again prescribe: A pannikin of rum now. Then 
a ship's biscuit, and then rest in the officers' mess-room cabin. 
And to report on the quarter deck in two hours for duty. 
Here, Brisband, here's Tullamore of the Service come on board. 
He's been doing some very good secret service work for us, and 
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casually a little light general employment for the Moors. 
They have not treated him over well, as you may see, and he 
is anxious to have a go at them. So am I, so are you, so are 
we all. Take him to the mess-room and give him rum and a 
biscuit. He is to help Warde navigate the ship into position 
when we start business." 

Brisband and Tullamore saluted, and withdrew in one 
direction, while Lord Exmouth hurried off in another. He 
was bubbling over with energy, and had the activity and 
spirit of a young man. 

And, now, though our hero has come to his native honours 
and reveals himself as the eldest son of a poor, a very poor 
Irish Earl, whose family estates had been forfeited by his 
grandfather for his loyalty to the fallen cause of the Stuarts, 
and who lived on a very small income in a country house close 
to Lord Exmouth's seat of Canonteign, having known him 
all this while and through so many adventures as plain Mr. 
Brown, plain Mr. Brown he had best remain till the end of 
the story. It will be easier to write of him as such than as 
Viscount Tullamore, heir to the earldom of Rathdowney. 
Plain Brown he was and plain Brown he shall remain, and he 
himself would have had it so.* 

It may have been the rum to some extent ; it may have been 
the rest in the cabin; it may have been the knowledge that 
both his mother and the girl he loved would have their eyes 
all the time on the ship on which he was fighting; it may have 
been to some extent his indignation against the Moors who 
had treated him so badly, although, whenever he thought of 
these, he hugged himself to think that not one of the turbaned 
caitiffs had raised his hand with impunity upon William 
Brown. There were plenty of them in the Warlike City of 
Algiers who had tasted the quality of his bunch of fives. All 
these things no doubt contributed to some extent to rouse the 
British Lion in him, but what did that most of all was the 
example of his chief, Lord Exmouth. The splendid old man 
never showed himself more a hero than when he was fighting, 
against tremendous odds, the battle of humanity. It was 
an encounter inspired by the chivalry of the Middle Ages, 
The spirit of Agincourt hung over the violet waters. Joan 

* In Virginia, where the descendents of Betty Langhorne and the 
Earl of Rathdowney (to which title our hero in due course of na- 
ture succeeded) live, they are known to this day as the Browns. 
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of Arc may have looked down from the midst of the pale lilies 
of her celestial abode to watch the conflict between the Eng- 
lish Paladin and the cowardly defenders of the cruellest op- 
pression that man or woman ever groaned under. Exmouth 
had nothing to gain by this battle. He had much to lose. 
Evil eyes were watching him from the shores of England. 
His countrymen were not by any means unanimously behind 
him. The mercantile interest would hear with dismay of the 
destruction of the sea-power of Algiers. The groaning of the 
slaves, which alone prompted Lord Exmouth to action, fell 
on ears which, ever straining to catch the clink of gold, were 
deaf to the appeal of every other sound. 

Lord Exmouth had many enemies who were jealous of his 
hard-earned laurels, and a failure before Algiers would have 
clouded his remaining years with disgrace and sorrow. But 
he had the cause of the weak and suffering at heart, and he 
put all other considerations behind him. 

When after waiting in vain for an answer to the letter which 
had been conveyed by the Port Captain, whom Betty's gun 
had wounded, but ever so slightly, in the flesh of the arm, 
Burgess and Salame, the latter perfectly green from the emo- 
tions he had passed through, were seen returning with the 
signal flying at the bows of the boat that no answer had been 
vouchsafed to Lord Exmouth's letter, the Admiral seemed to 
leap into renewed youth, with all its energy and fire. Or- 
ders were immediately given for the fleet to bear up, for 
every ship to take her position for the attack which was no 
longer to be delayed. 

When Burgess and Salame had come on board and had 
made their report, Lord Exmouth said, " Never mind, we shall 
see now," and turning towards his officers bade them be 
ready. The men took up their places by the guns, each with 
the match or the string of the lock in his hand. Salame after- 
wards wrote of Lord Exmouth at that moment : " I was quite 
surprised to see how his Lordship was altered from what I 
left him in the morning, for I knew his manner was in gen- 
eral very mild, and now he seemed to me all-fightful, as a 
fierce lion, which had been chained in its cage and was set at 
liberty." 

The only personal preparation for the battle that Lord 
Exmouth made was to lay aside his weapons and tie a big 
white handkerchief round his loins, possibly to serve the same 
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purpose as the white plumes of Henri Quatre during the battle 
of Arques, that is to say, to show his men the path of honour 
and glory. He carried a telescope in his hand and wore a 
round hat, and ran about from place to place giving his orders 
with an activity which, in a stout old gentleman of sixty-five, 
was astonishing to behold. 

His main anxiety from the outset was to get the Queen 
Charlotte as close up to the harbour fortifications as possible. 
The man-of-war, under the orders of " Brown " and Warde 
was brought "in a most gallant and astonishing manner " 
into a position opposite the head of the mole, that is to say, 
within about one hundred yards of the enemy's guns, and 
so close, indeed, that every foul word of abuse which was 
levelled against the English by the thousands of Turks and 
Moors, who had collected on the harbour fortifications, could 
be distinctly heard. The brave British tars heard that they 
were "dogs," "traitors without faith," "cuckolds," and all 
the rest of it. Brown, hearing these words of abuse, and 
remembering how they had been showered upon him for 
eighteen long months, felt his choler rising, but espying 
amongst the people on the pier-head, that is to say, in the 
gravest danger of being killed by the discharge of the broad- 
side which the Queen Charlotte was preparing to pour into 
the enemy at the eagerly expected word of command, the 
friendly face of the Guardian Bashi holding his two little 
daughters by the hand and evidently explaining to these 
children where these big ships came from, and what kind of 
people were on board, he felt that the man merited a better 
fate than to be destroyed by the guns of the very nation 
towards which he always acted with friendly sympathy, and 
drew Lord Exmouth's attention to the fact that there were a 
great number of innocent people exposed to destruction. The 
Admiral, who was the kindest of men, made a sign with his 
hand, waving his hat vigorously, to warn the spectators away. 
Only very few took the warning. The others, for the most 
part imagining that the gesture, which, indeed, was one of en- 
treaty, was an appeal to them for something, behaved as such 
people were likely to behave, settled more firmly and squarely 
in their places, and began with greater vigour and more foul- 
ness of mind than ever to hurl abuse at the English. Some 
went beyond abuse, and projectiles were flung. Others re- 
sorted to obscene gestures. It was from the onlookers here that 
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a dead cat was hurled towards the quarter-deck. Amongst 
some of the Turks and Moors great amazement manifested 
itself at the audacity of the foreigners, or the extraordinary 
supineness of the Algerine officers in allowing the British ships 
to come so close. Men could be seen throwing their hands 
up in the air, as in wonderment. Against the background 
of white walls and violet sky a gigantic pantomime of stupor 
here, defiance there, and implacable enmity everywhere, played 
itself out. " Brown " noticed in a sweeping glance that not a 
slave was to be seen, except the few wretches who were chained 
to the boats in the service of the Port Captain and of Alfarer 
Esserby, the Minister of Marine, whose head at that very mo- 
ment was tottering on his shoulders. He remarked on this 
to Lord Exmouth, who said. " The slaves were all driven out 
oi the town this morning. They have taken them up the hill 
ponder. I saw their departure through my spy-glass crawling 
up the white road like a weary procession of half-dead flies. 
The Dey fears a revolt perhaps, or he may wish to have them 
safe in his keeping, so that if we land we may not be able 
to rescue them. Perhaps he wishes to exercise reprisals upon 
them in case of our victory. Warde inquired into the spirit 
of these prisoners. I had directed him to do so, for I thought 
that a riot within the city, while we bombarded it from with- 
out, might accelerate its surrender. But it appears that they 
have no spirit left, and that one guardian can master a score 
of these poor fellows." 

" I know one fellow," said Brown, flushing red, " whom 
they didn't master." 

" Of course, of course," said Lord Exmouth. " If the Dey 
dares," he added, balling his fist, " to wreak his malice on one 
single one of these poor martyrs, I will exact such avengement 
as shall . . . But," he cried, breaking off suddenly, " is 
not that a puff of smoke I see from the Eastern battery? They 
are firing on the Impregnable. That will do," he shouted, 
waving his hand as a signal to the gunners. " Fire, my fine 
fellows!" 



CHAPTER XLIV 

BETTY MEETS HER LOVER ONCE MORE 

THE broadside was given before the Admiral had fin- 
ished these words, and so quickly had the signal fol- 
lowed upon the sight of the first grey puff from the 
Eastern battery, that the thundering roar of the 
Queen Charlotte's cannon drowned the report of the Algerine 
discharge, yet was not powerful enough entirely to submerge 
in its awful torrent of sound the frantic cheering with which 
the British sailors accompanied their terrific volleys. Within 
the space of five minutes the Queen Charlotte discharged three 
broadsides in succession, the other ships doing the same at the 
same instant. The effect of the first discharge was to clear the 
parapets of the crowds of spectators as a tornado might clear 
away a heap of autumn leaves. Over eight hundred people— 
some reports put the number at over a thousand — were killed 
by the first fire. Among the victims were the friendly Guardian 
Bashi and his little daughters. Brown actually saw the killing 
of them, and it gave him a pang — even in the midst of the 
strong emotion of battle — to think that the kindly old man, 
having such amity towards the English, might not have been 
able to believe that any harm could come from them to him, 
and least of all to his little daughters Monie and Howeisha. 
Yet there, as ever, the innocent suffered for the guilty, and 
the gentle guardian was swept away in the tornado of destruc- 
tion. 

When the smoke of the broadsides lifted for one brief mo- 
ment, the walls were all vacant of people, but beyond, and 
behind, men and women and children could be seen hurrying 
away like dogs, or rather like jackals and hyenas, on all fours, 
some shrieking with horror, many shouting horrid threats and 
imprecations, but most whining with fear, in tones which had 
little human in them. And then the smoke settled down once 
more, and it seemed as if all the furies of hell had been let 
loose upon the lovely scene that was. The blue waters swirled 
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incarnadine around the prows of the ships. The blazing sun 
fought to pierce through the black fog which was ever shot 
through with lightning gleams of the cannon fire* The thunder 
of the guns was terrific. Armageddon once more fought itself 
out. The aim of the English gunners was deadly. Their 
fighting fury was superb. They felt themselves Crusaders. 
Each man remembered things that his mother had taught him 
about the Cross, about fighting for the Cross, and now that 
the opportunity offered itself, they were not slow to take the 
fullest advantage. They were cheering all the time, though 
the carnage amongst them was great. The sorely wounded 
gritted their teeth together, and as soon as the doctor had seen 
them, staggered, where it was humanly possible to do so, back 
to their places again. One sailor was carried down to the 
cockpit of the Queen Charlotte three times before he admitted 
himself hors de combat. 

Lieutenant John Frederick Johnstone was badly shot in the 
face, but returned on deck directly he had been dressed, though 
as white as a sheet from loss of blood. Then he was shot in 
the chest, one breast being nearly torn off; but he staunched 
this wound somehow, and remained at his post till a Turkish 
cannon ball tore off his arm. 

The men worked their guns with an energy which had 
rarely been seen before even amongst these men, of whom many 
were heroes of Trafalgar. Nothing was allowed to impede 
them. Salame relates how he saw two gunners who needed 
wadding for loading their guns, having vainly called for some, 
took out their knives and cut off the breasts of their jackets 
where the buttons were, and rammed them into the guns 
instead. 

The rage of the Turks at the impetuousness of the British 
onslaught knew no bonds. The havoc which was being 
wrought upon their fortifications and artillery as wall after 
wall came crumbling down and gun after gun was dismantled, 
seemed less to stir their evil and malicious passions than the 
wound to their conceit. They had been so certain of success. 
They had fancied that within half an hour at the latest the 
British fleet would have been put out of combat by the guns 
of the batteries, so as to fall an easy prey to the onslaught of 
their ships, which were collected ready for the attack in the 
harbour. And it was from thi* arrogant feeling of contempt 
for their adversaries that they had allowed the British ships to 
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come so close up to the harbour, an error of judgment for 
which the Minister of Marine paid with his head within a few 
minutes after the first discharge from the English fleet, and 
when the Dey had seen what devastation the firing had 
wrought. 

Omar Pasha proved himself on this occasion a man of great 
courage. It is not probable that Betty noticed him, for Betty's 
eyes were ever watching someone else, but had she done so, 
it is possible she would have called back the words in which 
she branded him a coward. Omar displayed the greatest 
bravery during the battle of Algiers. He was everywhere where 
danger was the greatest, where the fire was the hottest. He 
kept calling to his soldiers to remember that they were the 
faithful guardians of the Word and of the Sword of the 
great Prophet of God. He pointed guns himself, he helped 
to drag the wounded gunners out of danger. At times his 
malicious spirit surged up. Thus once, when the gun which 
at that moment he was directing and which was just about 
to be fired, was struck by an English cannon ball and capsized 
and dismantled, his fury was so extreme that, casting all con- 
siderations of personal safety behind him, he jumped up oo 
the parapet and shook his scimitar menacingly at the Queen 
Charlotte, evoking only a roar of laughter from those who saw 
him. The foam flew from his lips, and leaping down behind 
shelter once more, he gave orders that a courier should be at 
once despatched to the officer who was in charge of the fifteen 
hundred slaves who had been marched out of the town in the 
morning and were quartered in a huge cave above Mustapha, 
giving orders that every slave was to be beheaded. "The 
heads are to be sent to me," he ordered, " then when that 
British dog demands the execution of his insolent commands 
and requests me to send him the slaves he shall have their heads 
in basketfuls." 

As soon as the Queen Charlotte had been got into her ap- 
pointed place, " Brown's " duties ceased, and knowing how 
very jealous of any trespassing on their duties every officer and 
man on board would be, in the true Agincourt spirit which 
filled every gallant breast, feeling that "the fewer men, the 
greater share of honour," he stood on one side until Ac 
Turkish cannon balls and bullets — alas! too soon — had 
made room at one of the gun$ for a recruit. 

All worked well and manfully, indeed splendidly, on that 
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memorable day. The Queen Charlotte was fighting without 
one moment's cessation or respite, from three o'clock in the 
afternoon until ten o'clock at night, and the whole of those 
seven furious, raging hours, every man who could stand on 
his legs or move his arms was active in the onslaught. Lord 
Exmouth had great difficulty in making the seamen stop firing 
for even a few moments when he wished to make his observa- 
tions, and it was imperative that the smoke cloud should have 
time to lift. All worked with the zeal which inspires men 
who are fighting in a Holy War, but none with more ardour 
and bravery than " Brown." And then at four o'clock Lord 
Exmouth determined to destroy the Algerine ships, and ordered 
the flag-ship's barge out to board the nearest frigate. 
" Brown " asked and obtained permission to go with her under 
the command of his old comrade, Lieutenant Peter Richards. 
It was " Brown," with Gossett of the miners, Wolrige of 
the marines, and M'Clintock, the little midshipman whom 
he had noticed on first recovering consciousness staring at the 
Admiral like one fascinated, who climbed on board the 
Turkish vessel and fired her with laboratory torches and a 
carcass shell which was placed on her main deck. The frigate 
was completely in flames before the barge crew had got over 
the side. Lord Exmouth, who had been watching them at 
their work, was delighted with the courage and promptitude 
they had shown, and signalled to them " Infallible ! " while at 
his orders three cheers rang out to welcome them on their 
return. 

" Brown " had been the first to board the frigate, as he was 
the last to leave it. He might well have been satisfied with 
what he had contributed that day to the chastisement of the 
enemy, but his ardour was such that meeting the rocket boat 
from the Hebrus, which had set out to imitate the example 
of the barge from the Queen Charlotte, he got leave from 
Lieutenant Richards to go with the Hebrus men. The rocket 
boat had not proceeded many yards after " Brown " had got 
on board, when she became exposed to a fire of musketry, 
which at the first discharge killed the officer and three men 
and wounded several others. Amongst these was "William 
Brown," who was shot in the arm and received another wound 
on the head, which rendered him unconscious. In this con- 
dition he, with the other wounded, was sent by the Captain 
of the Hebrus, whose own cockpit was encumbered with men 
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who had fallen in the encounter, on board the Prometheus, 
which was under way to the rear of the fleet. 

He was unconscious when he was slung on board the troop- 
ship and did not hear two piercing cries which rang out when 
he was laid out on the deck. He did not hear, when a little 
late* he had been carried into one of the officers' cabins and 
put to bed, two women imploring the ship's surgeon to save 
his life, his precious, precious life, nor did he hear the doctor 
say that the wounds were nothing at all and that the man could 
go back to the fight as soon as he had recovered consciousness 
and had been bandaged, nor the wild asseverations of the two 
women that nothing, nothing on earth should prevail with 
them to allow him once more to expose his precious, darling 
life. It is just as well, perhaps, that he did not hear these 
things, because " Brown " was not a man who cared for a fuss 
to be made over him. 

When after a few minutes he came to himself in the cabin 
of the Prometheus, " Brown " found his mother bending over 
him. The first thing that she said, as soon as she had raised 
her mouth from his, was, " Oh, William! William! William! 
How could you leave us in ignorance, my poor darling boy! 
Why, I would have sold my last dress . . ." 

"Exactly, mother," said "Brown." "I knew that, and 
that's why I did not let you know." Then espying Betty in 
the background, he put out his hand and said, " I have my life 
to thank you for, Miss Langhorne." 

She said, " You called me ' Betty ' in the cave." 

And then Lady Rathdowney drew Betty Langhorne for- 
ward and put her hand into her son's hand and said, "Wil- 
liam, Betty loves you, and you love her, for she has told me 
all you did for her, and nothing but love » . ." 

"Oh, mother! "cried "Brown," colouring violently, "I'd 
have done the same for any poor girl in distress." 

" I daresay, and written poetry for her too! Your writing 
poetry for a girl you didn't love! I think that I can see you! 
Here, my boy, this is the girl you will marry. We have 
agreed upon it together. From the first moment when Betty 
came into our house with her brother to tell me of your awful 
condition, and begged me to help them to get your liberty, I 
said to myself, ' That is the wife for my son.' Then she told 
me that you had saved her life, not once but many times, that 
she loved you and that she would marry you or nobody else 
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in the world, and her brother said no other man but you 
should have his sister. And then Lord Exmouth, our old 
friend, sailing for Algiers, offered to take us with him, and, 
said he, ' You shall have the pleasure of seeing your son freed 
without paying one penny of that money ' — for I had gotten 
together what I thought would be needed for your ransom, 
Betty, and your father, and myself. 'We'll give the Turks 
bullets for their ransom/ said Lord Exmouth. And your 
father wanted to come too, but was down with gout, a cruel 
attack. So Mr. Langhorne, to whom he has taken wonder- 
fully, stayed behind with him, and both are waiting for you 
with open arms. Your father, too, has greeted Betty as a 
daughter. Kiss your future wife, sir." 

" But, mother, Miss Langhorne, Betty, should surely be con- 
sulted. I haven't the courage to expect such splendid happi- 
ness. How can I . . ." 

But here Miss Betty Langhorne bent down over the 
wounded man and put her lips to his forehead. Thus these 
two brave people were affianced to the thunderous roar of 
British cannon, while devastation was being hurled upon their 
cruel enemies. That night, just after dark, they stood together 
on the quarter deck of the Prometheus and watched the awful 
scene. The harbour was all ablaze with the fired ships. 
Over the white town hung a thick black fog, broken here and 
there with flames. When the cannon ceased their roaring, 
one continuous sound as of wailing multitudes arose from the 
ruined city. It was the wailing of the women who had lost 
their husbands and children in the fight, during which many 
thousands were killed. The ruin of Algiers was complete. 
Their frowning batteries, the fortifications of their walls, their 
defiant city gates, all were a mass of smouldering ruins. Their 
entire navy drifted about the harbour pool or out to sea in 
burning wrecks or blackened cinders. Of the corsair fleet, 
only one brig and a schooner remained afloat. The damage 
done to the town was so extensive that had the bombardment 
continued two hours longer, every house would have been 
destroyed. Heavy rain, which had it come earlier, might have 
helped the Algerines by preventing the spread of the flames 
in the port and in the city, came drenching down just after 
the firing ceased. When the guns were silenced, the artillery 
of heaven took up the roar. It was as if the powers above 
wished to speak loudly also, to express their anger with the 
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defeated city. Great flashes of lightning tore through the sky, 
reproducing in the inky heavens, in an awful and majestic way, 
the once incessant but now extinguished figurations of the 
carronades. 

"What a splendid sight/' cried Betty, pressing closer to 
her lover's side. 

"Yes," said "Brown." "Much too splendid. It does 
seem a pity to waste such grand effects on fellows like the 
Moors. Why, you know, Betty, that slave as I was, I never 
took any impudence from any of them. But what am 1 
boasting about? Did not you defy the Dey himself, the chief 
man, the Grand Signior? Exmouth tells me he calculates that 
over a hundred tons of powder and about five hundred tons 
of shot have been used on the Moors, and though they have 
knuckled under and given in on all points, it seems to be a 
big waste. They are fellows who want to taste the fist 
Knock them down and then apply the boot, that is the way 
I would treat them. Anyhow they have had a surprise. One 
native who was nosing round after dark and has been taken 
prisoner, says that the Moors declare that Hell has opened its 
mouth upon them through the English ships. It appears that 
they are mad with rage. . . ." 

" Oh, bother the Moors! " cried Betty Langhorne. " Come 
away, William, let us go downstairs and talk about something 
else. There are things just now of much greater interest to 
you and to me than . . • are there not? " 

And with these words she led him down to the cabin where 
his mother was, and there they arranged that Betty and 
" Brown " should return to Virginia immediately after their 
marriage. 

It may be added here that eventually Brown bought back 
the beautiful ancestral estate, Rathdowney, in Ireland, and 
whenever they came to Europe they always spent part of their 
time there. 



CHAPTER XLV 

THE SLAVES REGAIN, BROWN LOSES LIBERTY 

ALREADY the next day "Brown" showed that his 
American fiancee had got him into discipline. When 
she forbade him on any account to go near the Port 
Captain, when that treacherous scoundrel was cruis- 
ing around the Queen Charlotte on a pretext of parleying, he 
obeyed her, though protesting that he was not one little bit 
afraid of his former master. But Betty was quite right and 
probably saved his life, for the Port Captain felt more indig- 
nation at having his ears boxed by a slave in front of his 
boat's crew, than at the total destruction of the fortifications 
of his harbour. However, when all the preliminaries had been 
disposed of, she permitted him to go with the party which was 
sent to superintend the embarking of the slaves, now liberated 
and free men. Omar's order for the destruction of the captives 
had revolted the men who were entrusted with their execution, 
and after a few heads had fallen the soldiers refused to con- 
tinue the barbarous work until one of their number had been 
to remonstrate with the Dey. Altogether, out of fifteen hun- 
dred slaves only thirty-four poor wretches were sacrificed on 
the very threshold of liberty. They were, no doubt, men of 
that not uncommon class who from birth upwards appear to 
be pursued by some relentless and ferocious power, which hunts 
them from one catastrophe to another until death, with every 
circumstance to heighten its horror and to sharpen its cruelty, 
finally claimed them from an unappeased destiny. 

The spectacle afforded by the embarking slaves was a poig- 
nant one. It was a sight of great gladness and of profound 
wretchedness. The brown-black hordes came leaping through 
the Marina Gate like unclean phantoms whom the city was 
casting out. They came stumbling, gesticulating, bounding 
along. Gaunt arms waved in the air: one saw black holes 
serrated with yellow fangs which were the open mouths of the 
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slaves, who wished to shout but were dumb from stress of 
emotion. An odour as of the charnel-house was borne upon 
the wind which came with them. There were old men with 
long matted beards: there were women whose eyes seemed 
blind from weeping, there were little children who were cov- 
ered with sores and bruises on their skins tanned a deep amber. 
They came springing, bouncing, capering, curvetting down 
the sands: their rags fluttered in the wind. It was like a 
farandole danced by scarecrows from the fields, it was a gro- 
tesque carnival in grey and brown. One might have thought 
that a catacomb had opened its yawning gates and was spewing 
forth its dead. It was a gaunt resurrection. Some tottered 
and fell from too great emotion, and were trampled upon, for 
in great joy as in great grief man is a selfish animal. Some 
seemed dazed as though missing the burden of their chains, 
intoxicated with the heady and unfamiliar draught of liberty. 
Helter-skelter the brown masses poured in upon the boats, the 
seats were taken by assault, each man seemed to hold that he 
must get on board as soon as possible, lest the accursed soil 
should reach out and draw him back into the miseries and 
shame from which he had just emerged. 

And when the boats put off and the blue water began at 
last to widen between the poor wretches and the land of 
bondage, men rose up and raised their ragged hats and cried 
out that the King of England, who was their eternal father, 
should live long, and also the English Admiral who had de- 
livered them from this second hell. And then all cheered, a 
poor, thin, weak, miserable cheer, which, however went straight 
to the heart of the man who in the face of strong opposition 
and " the Mercantile interest " had guided the hand of Eng- 
land to strike a blow for freedom. 



THE END 



GLOSSARY 

djar. The cloth covering the lower part of a Moorish 
woman's face. 

dorata. The adored one. .(ltd.) 

gha. Captain. 

gha Bashi. General, Chief, Commander, Captains of Cap- 
tains. 

A Julot pour la vie." " To little Jules for life;" " I be- 
long to Julot till death." (Fr.) 

mour propre. Self-esteem, self-respect. (Fr.) 

511a ardiente. Burning water, fire-water; brandy. (Sp.) 

rmador. Shipowner, outfitter of ships, shareholder in a 
piratical enterprise. (Sp.) 

sper. Very small silver coin, the twelfth part of a Turkish 
piastre, worth the sixth of one penny. Would be 
useful in British sweating industries. 

j di mi ! Alas ! woe is me ! (Sp.) 

ignio. Literally, " the bath." The slaves of Constanti- 
nople were housed in the building which contained 
the Grand Signor's baths and menagerie. Hence the 
word bagnio was applied to any building where slaves 
were lodged. (ltd.) 

ilek, Sidi. An abject greeting, " Pardon, Lord," which had 
to be used by slaves when passing a Turk or Moor. 

itistan. The slave-market in Algiers. Its site is now occu- 
pied by the Place du Port Mahon. 

itiste. Cambric. (Fr.) 

istanza. Enough. ( ltd. ) 

istone. Batoon, bludgeon, stick. (ltd.) 

illissima. Very beautiful, most beautiful. (ltd.). 
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Bethmagi. The Bethmagi, or Pitremelgi, which name signi- 
fies " The man of the Treasure Chamber," was an 
Algerian official, whose business it was to seize in the 
Dey's name on all property, real or personal, which 
might be left by those who died without lawful heirs, 
or who were taken into slavery during their piratical 
expeditions, and who were considered dead in the eyes 
of the law of Algiers. 
Bey. The King of Tunis. 

Bon mot. Witty saying, pun, clever remark. (Fr.) 
Bona roba. Literally, " A good piece of stuff." A woman 

of light virtue. (ltd.) 
Bourgeois. Middle-class, burgher, Philistine. (Fr.) 
Braggadocio. Swagger, blustering, boasting. (ltd.) 
Breguet. Famous Parisian watchmaker. Firm still in busi- 
ness in the Rue de la Paix, Paris; was founded in the 
eighteenth century. 

Buenas Tardes. Good evening, good night. (Sp.) 
Bulluk Bashi. Turkish officers holding the rank of captains 
of a company. 

Buono Amigo Giorgio. Good Friend George; applied to 
the Prince Regent of England. (Lingua Franca.) 

Burnous. A woollen cloak with a hood, worn by Arabs and 
Moors. 

Caballero. Cavalier, gentleman. Formerly to men associated 
with horses, chivalry, gallantry, courtesy and honour 
were ipso facto attributed. 

Cadenhahia. Female attendant and wardress of the ladies in 
the harem ; usually a negress. 

Caftan. Undercoat with long sleeves. The Dey's caftan was 
made of thread of gold. 

Cane, cani. Dog, dogs. 

Capo lavoro. Chef d'ceuvre; masterpiece. (ltd.) 

Cartel. Clock with dial-case. (Fr.) 

Cavalieri Serventi. Lovers in attendance on, and generally 
financed by, married women. 

Cest de la canaille. " They are rabble, ruffians," etc (Fr.) 
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Chaise-longue. Divan, sofa; armchair on which the legs can 
be stretched out (Fr.) 

Cheik-el-beled. A municipal official in Algiers. Mayor of 
the city. Kept a Bridewell for females, and inflicted 
corporal punishment on married women, at the re- 
quest of their husbands. 

Chelouka. An article of woman's attire. 

Chaouch. Policeman, constable, runner. 

Cinnabar. Ore containing mercury. 

Cly faking. Pocket-picking, petty thieving. 

" Comprenez-vous? " "Do you understand?" (Fr.) 

Console. Consul. (Lingua Franca.) 

Console. Pier-table, consol-table. (Fr.) 

Cornuti. Cuckolds; literally "horned ones." Husbands 
whose wives are unfaithful have always been repre- 
sented as wearing horns. To cuckold a man was in 
ancient Greece described as putting horns upon him 
(kerata poiein). 

Couscous. A kind of porridge. The staple food in Algeria. 

Debris. Remains, ruins, fragments. (Fr.) 

Dey. The King of Algiers. 

Deylic. Royal ; appertaining to the Dey. 

Divan. The Algerian State Council. 

Djins. Genii, spirits; mostly evil. 

Effendi. (gentleman, sir; a title of respect 

El Djezair. " The Island " ; the Moorish name for Algiers. 

Elephantiasis. A horrible skin disease very common in 
Oriental countries. Characterised by great enlarge- 
ment of the part or parts affected. 

"En representation." "Showing off," posturing; assuming 
a theatrical manner. (Fr.) 

"Et pourquoi?" "And why?" "What do you mean?" 
"Why, on earth?" (Fr.) 

Fade. Insipid, savourless, flat. (Fr.) 

Faits-divers. Trivial items of news; common, every-day oc- 
currences. (Fr.) 
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Falanque. An instrument for confining the feet of the patient 
during the punishment of the bastinado. A long pole 
with two loops attached, in which the ankles of the 
victim were twisted tight, the falanque then being 
raised shoulder-high by two executioners, so that the 
man with the stick could put in his work effectively. 

Familiar. An executioner attached to the service of the In- 
quisition in Spain. Literally " a domestic in the serv- 
ice of the bishop." 

Felucca. A sailing-ship, which can be propelled by oars, with 
a rudder which can be used at either end. 

Femmes de joie. " Women of joy." So called, on the lucus 
a non lucendo principle, because they are the most joy- 
less of their sex. (Fr.) 

Feu dc joie. Salvo-firing. (Fr.) 

Fez. The Turkish cap, pork-pie in shape, red in colour, with a 
black tassel. Is never removed except in the bed- 
chamber. 

Fortuna di mar. Fortune of the sea; sailors' luck, good or 
bad. (Lingua Franca.) 

Fritura mista. Fried sundries; brains, liver, vegetables, all 
fried together. (Ital.) 

Frou-frou. The rustling made by women's clothes, notably 
by silk petticoats and skirts. (Fr.) 

Ganches. Sharp pointed iron hooks, which were fixed in the 
town-wall of Algiers by the Gate of Weeping. Men 
sentenced to this punishment were pushed off the par- 
apet of the wall, so that they fell on the protruding 
hooks and remained hanging there. The fortunate 
ones were those who in the compact received a mortal 
wound. The others hung there until the flesh gave 
way, or until they died of pain and starvation. 

" Gautier's Axiom." Theophile Gautier once wrote, " To 
the devil with fine sentiments and thin women." 

Giaour. Infidel. Term applied by the Mohammedans to the 
Christians. 

Grandissimo. Very great. (Ital.) 

Grande amour euse. A woman of great amatory propensity; 
a very passionate woman. (Fr.) 
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lardian Bashi. The head of the keepers of the Deylic 

slaves. 

aik. Outer garment worn by the Moorish women ; a shawl 
and hood combined. 

Hit monde. Fashionable Society, Upper Ten; Class. 
(Fr.) 

jnna. A red dye with which the Moorish women stain their 
nails. Is not unknown amongst Europeans ladies for 
other purposes. 

dalgo. A gentleman, aristocrat. (Sp.) 

Drs de combat. Out of the fight, out of the running; un- 
able to fight any more. (Fr.) 

imediatamento. Lingua Franca for " immediately." 

nissary. A Turkish soldier. 

liddhi. A Jew. Variation of Yahoudi. 

mp the Broomstick, To. The gipsy or Romany form of 
manage libre. Groom jumps over a broomstick in 
the presence of witnesses, and the bride follows. Is 
as binding a ceremony as many more formal and sanc- 
timonious. 

ibyles. Algerian Berbers; more negro than Arab, and sup- 
posed to be descendants of Ham. Are clever traders, 
and come into the towns to do business, leaving their 
wives under lock and key in the mountain villages. 
Usually spend the season's profit on a new wife. 

ffre. Christian, foreigner ; term of contempt used by Arabs. 

sbah. The castle; fortified palace of the Deys of Algiers, 
situated at the top of the hill on which the town is 
built. 

teir-ed-Din. One of the Kings of Algiers, brother of Bar- 
barossa, the notorious pirate. Under his reign the 
island in the harbour of Algiers was joined to the 
mainland by means of a mole or breakwater, on build- 
ing which 20,000 Christian slaves were employed. 
Cervantes was amongst them. 

uba. A church containing the tomb of some Mohammedan 
saint. A place of sanctuary and miracles. 
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Koulouglis. The offspring of Turkish fathers by Moorish 
mothers. A kindly race. Were not allowed to serve 
in the army, but ranked above the Moors. 

Lateen-sailed. Having triangular sails. 

Lingua Franca. A jargon of Italian, Arabic, Spanish, and 
other languages, in use all round the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Is to the Latins what Yiddish is to 
the Jews; a kind of Esperanto. 

Lira, lire. An Italian franc, value tenpence. 

Lupanar. A house of bad repute. (Latin.) 

Maboule. Insane. (Arab.) 

Madamasella. Lingua Franca for Mademoiselle, Miss. 

Magnifico. A magnificent person; a grandee. (Ital.) 

Mangiar. To eat. (Ital.) 

Marabout. A priest, a holy man, a saint. 

Marqueterie. Inlaid-work, chequer-work. (Fr.) 

Mathurins. An order of monks, Trinitarians, devoted to the 
redemption of Christian slaves in Barbary. 

Mauleys. Hands, fists. (Cant.) 

Mezouar, or Mezouard. Official charged with executions, 
amongst other functions. 

Melange. Mixture; a combination of decorative effects. 
(Fr.) 

Miseria di Miseria. Misery of misery; the height of wretch- 
edness. (Ital.) 

Moghreb. The West. In Algiers designated Morocco, 
Spain. 

Mole. Pier, breakwater. 

Monstrance. Transparent receptacle in which the Host is 
placed and shown to the congregation. 

Mopsey. A slovenly, untidy woman; a woman of moral 
slovenliness; paramour; moppet. (Prov. Eng.) 

Muezzin. One of the staff of a mosque, whose duty it is to 
announce from the mosque tower the hours of prayer. 

Officier de la bouche. A French expression. Literally 
" Officer of the mouth." Respectful term applied to 
a cook or chef, who in gentlemanly days was always 
treated with the deference due to all artists. 
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" Oh ! les hommes ! " " Oh ! the men ! " (Fr.) 

"Oh! mon Dieu que non!" "Good Heavens! No!" 
(Fr.) 

Oldak-Bashi. A lieutenant. 

Open hand. The Mohammedan mark or sign. The imprint 
of an open hand on the door of a house is supposed to 
bring luck. It informs the passers-by that one of the 
Faithful dwells within. | 

Padishaw. Lord Protector, Great Sovereign; often sarcasti- 
cally used in England. (Pers.) 

Paillettes. Spangles. (Fr.) 

Para comer. To eat; something to eat. (Sp.) 

Pashialick. Royal; appertaining to the Dey of Pasha. 

Pataca gourde. Algerian coin, otherwise called the current 
piastre. Worth 696 aspers, or about 9s. 8d. 

Peignoir. Dressing-gown, lady's undress; often more capti- 
vating than her full costume. (Fr.) 

Piastre. Turkish coin, worth 2d. or 2$4d. in Egypt. In Al- 
geria, term usually referred to the current piastre, 
which was worth 9s. 8d. 

Pieces of Eight. Coins worth eight Turkish piastres, or 
about eighteenpence. 

Pitremelgi. This ruffian is dealt with under his other appella- 
tion of Bethmagi. 

Police des Moeurs. The very degradation of police official- 
dom. Spies who regulate the traffic of prostitution, 
and fully live up to the infamy of their profession. 
(Fr.) 

" Pour encourager les autres." Cynical French saying, 
meaning " To encourage the others." The reverse of 
encouragement is usually implied. 

Prestissimo. Very quickly, with utmost speed. Term much 
used by conjurers. (Ital.) 

Proteges. Wards ; persons under another's protection. (Fr.) 

Rahat Lakoum. That cloying sweetmeat known as " Turk- 
ish Deligfrt." 

Rais. A sea captain. Naval Commander. 
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Redemptionists. Monks who devoted themselves to ransom- 
ing Christians held in bondage in Barbary. 

Renegado. A turncoat ; a man who foreswore his religion for 
another creed. The renegado to-day is mostly a polit- 
ical turncoat, and no longer incurs the contempt with 
which he was formerly considered. 

Riposte. Parry and thrust (Fr.) 

Rommany Chal. A gypsy gentleman, a male gypsy. ( Cant.) 

Salee. A nest of pirates on the African coast. 

Scrivano. A clerk, secretary, writer. Enjoyed in Algiers 
more consideration and respect than the ordinary 
writer does to-day. (Lingua Franca.) 

Seraglio. The harem; the place where the Turks kept their 
wives ; the ladies' quarters. 

Sequin. A gold coin worth about ten shillings. 

Sevilian piastre. Another variety of piastre, worth about 
12s. 6d. 

Sganarelle. One of the characters in Moliere's plays. A hus- 
band who accepted his wife's misconduct. By exten- 
sion, a contemptuous term applied to all husbands 
who wink at their wives' infidelity where it is their 
interest to do so. 

Sidi. " Sir," a gentleman. 

Signore d'Ihghilterra. The English gentleman. (Lingua 
Franca.) 

Sithia. A sailing-ship. 

Souk-Eulodja. The slave-market. 

Souteneur. A man who gives moral, or rather immoral, and 
physical support to a woman, in return for financial 
support from her. Is found in every class of society. 
(Fr.) 

Snaffling budge. Highway robbery. (Cant.) 

Stella marine The sea star; the marine star. (Ital.) 

Subito. Immediately. ( Ital. ) 

Tagarene. Moor of Spanish extraction; speculator in slaves 
for ransom. 

Tester. Silver coin formerly worth eighteenpence, later six- 
pence; cant for sixpence. 
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Trabajar. To work. " Trabajar Bastanza," " to work a 

lot." (Lingua Franca.) 
Vigilancia. Watchfulness; as an interjection would mean, 

"Keep a sharp look-out." (C. Spanish.) 
"Vous savez." "You know.' "Do you know?" (Fr.) 
Xebecques. Sailing-ships. 
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